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INDUSTRIAL ■DUOATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology: and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions/' The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.18 

Professional education : 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.78- 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture - 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 18.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51 —97.16 

•»• 100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every seml-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. 8peaker, Is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College T" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 81,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
In school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to 1238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000 out of whieh all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
firofesslonal education. It makes the pupil intel- 
lgent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
?uage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
he farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
Intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
And Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
/'Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
Instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving boys 
nractice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and for giving girls drill In dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



in 1876. 

The Atchison Champion has made a care- 
ful review of the report of the Commisioner 
of Agriculture for 1876, contrasting Kansas 
with the other States, by crops. Our col- 
umns are too short for the whole article and 
we extract as follows : 

We have been especially interested in ex- 
amining the report of the statistician of the 
Department, Hon. J. R. Dodge, one of the 
most industrious, capable and pains-taking 
officers connected: with the government, it 
embraces 197 pages, and is crowded full of 
valuable facts and figures showing the de- 
velopment of our agricultural industries. 

THE CORN CROP. 

Mr. Dodge places the corn crop of 1876 
at 1,283,827,500 bushels, which is about 37,- 
000,000 bushels less than the great crop of 
1876, the largest ever produced in the Uni- 
ted States. The average yield per acre is 
25 bushels, which is about 4 bushels lees 
than in 1875. The acreage in corn in the 
several States was 49,033,364 acres, and the 
value of the corn crop is estimated at $475,- 
491,210. " Corn is King," as the statistics 
presented show that the corn crop exceeds, 
in acreage, product and value, any other 
crop. It exceeds the wheat crop in value 
over $176,000,000, and the cotton crop over 
$246,000,000. The corn crop ranks first in 
value, then comes hay, then wheat, and 
then cotton. Old " King Cotton," deposed, 
takes the fourth rank amoung the agricult- 
ural products of this country. 

Illinois is the leading corn producing 
State. Kansas ranks sixth. The product, 
acreage and value of the corn crop in the 
ten leading corn producing States, is as fol- 
lows: 



In the average yield of wheat per acre, 
Kansas ranks eighth, but her average yield 
exceeds that of every one of the great wheat 
producing States iucluded in the above table. 
The yield per acre in the different States is 
given as follows: Nevada, 18.2; Massachu- 
setts, 18: Oregon, 17; Delaware, 16; New 
Hampshire, and New York, each 15 ; Ver- 
mont, 14.7; Kansas, 14.6; Connecticut, 14.5 ; 
Pennsylvania, 13.2; New Jersey, 13.6; Tex- 
as ana California, each 13: Missouri, 12.4; 
Maryland, 12.5 ; Maine and Michigan, each 
12 ; Nebraska, 11.5 ; Ohio, 11.8 ; West Vir- 

finia and Indiana, each 11 ; Kentucky, 10 ; 
llinois, 9.3 ; Wisconsin, 9 ; Arkansas, 8.2 ; 
Tennessee, 8.3; Minnesota, 8.5; South Car- 
olina, 8 ; North Carolina, 7.3 ; Mississippi, 
7.7 ; Alabama, 6.5 ; Iowa, 6.1 ; Georgia, 6. 
It will be seen by these figures that the av- 
erage yield in Kansas far exceeds that of 
any of the leading wheat producing States. 

GRAND TOTAL. 

The report from which we quote gives the 
area planted, in the nine crops enumerated 
above, in Kansas, as 4,452,627 acres, and 
the cash value of the crops produced as a 
total of $46,210,320. Kansas ranks elev- 
enth in the total aggregate value and ninth 
in the total aggregate acreage of her aggre- 
gate corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, tobacco and hay crops, as 
the following table will show : 



States. 



Acres, 



Value. 



States. 



Bushels. 



Acres. 



Value. 



Illinois 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Pennsylvania. 



228,000,000 

142,600,000 

115,000,000 

102,600,000 

99,000,000 

82,836,000 

63,300,000 

54,500,000 

48,000,000 

42,250,000 



8,920,000 
4,750,000 
3,133,514 
3,687,050 
3,300,000 
1,904,275 
1,889,552 
2,224,489 
1,920,000 
1,207,142 



69,130,000 
35,625,000 
43,700,000 
28,700,000 
33,660,000 
19,880,640 
18,990,000 
17,440,000 
24,000,000 
23,287,500 



In the average yield of corn per acre, 
Kansas leads every State in the Union. 
The yield per acre in Kansas is given at 
43.5 bushels. New Hampshire ranks next, 
her average yield being 42; then follows 
Vermont, 39; Ohio, 36.7 ; New Jersey, 36; 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- 
vania, each 35 ; Wisconsin, 34 ; Kentucky. 
33.5; California, 33; Connecticut, 32.5; 
Maine, 31 ; New York, Delaware, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Oregon, each 30; 
Maryland and Michigan, each 29; West 
Virginia, 28.2 ; Nevada, 28 ; Missouri, 27.8 ; 
Minnesota, 25.4; Texas and Illinois, each 
25 ; Tennessee, 24.5 ; and Arkansas, 24. 

WHEAT. 

The wheat crop of 1876 aggregates 289,- 
356,500 bushels, which is about the same 
amount produced in 1875. The acreage in 
wheat is 27,627,021, which is over a million 
acres in excess of the acreage of the pre- 
vious year. The vield averages 10.4 bush- 
els, and in 1875 it was 11.7 — both being 
below a medium yield. The average price 
of wheat was three cents per bushel higher 
in 1876 than during the previous year. The 
total value of the wheat crop for 1876 is 
placed at $300,259,800. 

California is the leading wheat producing 
State, her crop of this cereal for 1876 aggre- 
gating 30,000,000 bushels. Kansas ranks 
eighth, her crop aggregating 16,510,000 
bushels. The product, acreage and value 
of the wheat crop in the ten leading wheat 
producing States was as follows : 



Illinois , 

New York 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Indiana 

California 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Texas 



16,778,270 
8,848,130 
6,000,509 
7,795,453 

10,208,723 
6,789,154 
3,626,229 
6,324,067 
3,621,056 
4,733,087 
4,452,627 
3,645,252 
4,125,799 
2,473.014 



8135,918,850 

135,625,200 

104,924,600 

101,040,800 

74,600,200 

72,184,500 

59,129,600 

58,074,950 

52,376,120 

51,745,700 

46,210,320 

44,438,750 

35,915,110 

32,669,580 



Stales. 



Bushels. 



Acres. 



Value. 



California 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Wisconson 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 



80,000,000 
28,440,900 
21,750,000 
20,000,000 
18,740,000 
17,600,000 
16,800,000 
16,510,000 
16,000,000 
15,240,000 



2,807,692 
2,520,430 
1,848,220 
1,818,181 
1,419,696 
2,885,246 
1,866,666 
1,130,821 
1,882,352 
1,229,032 



84,200,000 
21,799,200 
24,795,000 
20,400,000 
28,425,000 
15,840,000 
16,968,000 
14,198,600 
14,400,000 
18,563,600 



All other States report a less acreage and 
valuation than Texas, and we need not pro- 
duce the figures. 

THE POSITION OF KANSAS. 

It will thus be seen that Kansas ranks as 
the sixth corn producing State in the Union, 
in the total of her corn product, and as the 
first corn producing State in the Union in 
her average yield per acre. 

Kansas ranks as the eighth wheat pro- 
ducing State in the amount of this crop, and 
as the eighth in her average yield of wheat 
per acre. 

Kansas ranks as the first rye producing 
State, in the total of her crop, and as second 
in her average yield of rye per acre. 

Kansas ranks as the ninth oats producing 

State, in the total of her crop, and as the 
fifth in her average yield of oats per acre. 

Kansas ranks as the fifth barley producing 
State, in the total of her crop, and as the 
eighth in her aggregate yield of barley per 
acre. 

Kansas ranks as the tenth potato growing 
State, in the total of her crop, and as the 
fourth in her average yield per acre. 

Kansas ranks as the twelfth hay produc- 
ing State, in the total of her crop ; as the 
tenth buckwheat producing State; and as 
the seventh tobacco producing State. 

Kansas ranks ninth among the States of 
the Union in her aggregate acreage planted 
in these nine crops, and eleventh in the 
aggregate value of her productions for 1876. 

LIVE STOCK. 

The report credits Kansas with 234,100 
head of horses, only fourteen States having 
a greater number ; with 26,200 mules, only 
sixteen States having more; with 273,400 
milch cows, only eleven States having more ; 
with 525,000 other cattle, only nine States 
having more ; with 142,400 sheep, twenty- 
seven States having a larger number ; and 
with 359,800 head of hogs, nineteen States 
having a greater number. The total value 
of the horses in Kansas is put down at 
$11,777, 571 ; of mules, $1,713.742 ; of milch 
cows,$6,359,284 ; of other cattle, $8,972,250 ; 



of sheep, $343,184; and of hogs, $2,849,616— 
making, as the total valuation of live stock, 
an aggregate of $32,015,677. 

Adding the value of the nine crops men- 
troned in the report to the value of the live 
stock in Kansas, makes a total of $78,225,- 
997. And this does not include the crops 
of flax, hemp, broom-corn, Borghum and- 
castor beans, or the fruit crops of the State, 
which together would swell the total to over 
a hundred million dollars. In other words, 
the crops of Kansas for a single year are 
valued, by the National Board of Agricult- 
ure, at nearly seventy million dollars, and 
the live stock of the State at over thirty 
million more. 

Is not this a good showing for a young 
State of not much over 600,000 inhabitants ? 
The Champion said, not long ago, that Kan- 
sas was the most substantially prosperous 
State in the Union, and do not the facts and 
figures here collected abundantly establish 
the truth of this assertion ? Remember the 
disparity of years and population between 
Kansas and such States as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, California, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. In 1870 Kansas had a 
population of only 379,497 ; New York had 
4,370,846; Pennsylvania, 3,511,543; Ohio, 
2,652,302 ; Illinois, 2,520,410 ; Indiana, 1,- 
655,675 ; Iowa, 1,181,359 ; Wisconsin, 1,055,- 
501 ; Missouri, 1,691,693 ; California, 549,- 
808 ; Kentucky, 1,320,407; Tennessee, 1,225,- 
937 ; and Texas, 795,500. Yet Kansas to- 
day, in the official report of the National 
Board of Agriculture, is shown to lead all 
of these States in some crops, to equal them 
in others, and to be surpassed by very few 
of them in any. 

Kansans have a right to feel proud of 
and rejoice over such a remarkable growth 
and development. It is a marvel, even in 
this marvelous age. No State in the Un- 
ion has ever exhibited such a wonderful 
growth. No State in the Union can present 
facts and figures showing such a remarka- 
ble prosperity. Kansas is to-day the rich- 
est State, the most prosperous State, the 
most rapidly developing State, in the Amer- 
ican Union. 



Brains In Farming. 

Mind must be made the emancipator of 
the farmer. Science, intelligence, machin- 
ery — these must liberate the white bond- 
men of the soil from their long slavery. 
When I look back and see what has been 
done for the farmer in my brief memory, I 
am full of hope for the future. The plow 
under the hand of science has become a 
new instrument. The horse now hoes the 
corn, digs the potatoes, mows the wheat, 
and does nearly all the other farm work. 
Every day adds new machinery to the far- 
mer's stock, to supersede the clumsy imple- 
mente which once bound him to his hard 
and never-ending toil. 

When a farmer begins to use machinery 
and study the process of other men, and to 
apply his mind to farming, so far as he can 
make it take the place of muscle, then he 
illuminates his calling with a new light, and 
lifts himself into the dignity of a man. If 
mind once gets the upperhand it serves itself 
and sees that the body is properly cared for. 
Intelligent farming is dignified living. For 
a farmer who reads and thinks and studies 
and applies nature surely will open the 
store-house of her secrets, and point the 
way to a life full of dignity and beauty, and 
grateful and improvable leisure. — Exchange. 

Only one-quarter* of the area of Scotland 
is cultivated. 

Georgia's crop of dried peaches this year 
will be worth $1,500,000. 

The egg trade in the United States 
amounts to $18,000,000 a year. 

During the year just closed the United 
States sent 105,000,000 yards of cotton goods 
abroad, ten times more than was exported 
the year before. 

It is said that there are sixty-eight differ- 
ent kinds of stitches made by sewing ma- 
chines. The number of ways of lying about 
them is not estimated because unlimited. 
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We are much obliged to Senator Plumb 
for a copy of the report Of the monetary 
commission, an exceedingly valuable docu- 
ment to all interested in the currency ques- 
tion. 



And this time it is Mr. B. J. F, Hauna, 
of the Salina Herald, in whose good for- 
tune many friends rejoice. He has been 
appointed Register of the U. S. Land Office 
at Lamed. 



The valuable government map presented 
to the College by Hon. D. C. Haskell has 
been mounted and hung. It is the best 
thing of the sort ever made, and Mr. Has- 
kell will accept full thanks and congratula- 
tions upon his recovery. 



Mr. Frank Drummond, Topeka, will 
please accept thanks for a copy of a charm- 
ing song, with piano and flute accompani- 
ment, entitled "Our Old Brown Home- 
stead," and published by Geo. W. Martin. 
The music is composed by Prof. J. S. Slie, 
of Topeka, and is exquisite. 



The question that is agitating the minds 
of the citizens of Kansas City at present is 
whether they will organize a mob to hang 
the city council or the gas company ? — 2b- 
peka Blade. 

As a compromise, the propriety of hang- 
ing both parties may be worthy of consider- 
ation. 



Press Changes. 

Leavenworth county: We have received 
the third number of the Central Record, 
Bev. J. B. Hardwicke, editor, and S. P. 
Hardwicke, publisher, Leavenworth. It is 
a six-column folio, issued monthly, and 
devoted to the interests of the Baptist 
churches of Kansas. It should be taken by 
every Kansas friend of that important 
denomination. 

Miami county : The Western Spirit, L. J. 
Perry, editor and publisher, has donned a 
patent outside and enlarged, stating as a 
reason that the change gives its readers 
more reading matter and reduces the 
expenses. The typography is up to the old 
mark. 



In a late speech delivered at the Freder- 
ick County Agricultural Fair, Maryland, 
President Hayes expressed a fundamental 
truth of political economy in the following 
words : 

" The interest to be promoted by an insti- 
tution like this, is the most important single 
interest in our country. If the farmer or 
planter is prosperous, it is almost certain 
that the country will be prosperous. Every 
' other interest finds advantage in whatever 
promotes the agricultural interest; and if 
to-day we may with reason rejoice at the 
prospect of reviving prosperity in our coun- 
try, it is very largely because the agricult- 
ure of the country is prosperous. Good 
crops and good prices for agricultural 
products make good times. [Applause.] 
All avenues of trade find their gains in the 
transportation of agricultural products. We 
come, then, to take part in your fair 
because it largely represents to the country 
the agricultural interests of your own coun- 
ty of Frederick, as well as that throughout 
the United States." 



Some time since, the manufacturers of the 
Bell telephone forwarded to Prof. Kedzie 
several instruments for trial, desiring his 
opinion thereupon. The matter having got- 
ten into the papers with some inaccuracy, it 
may be well enough to say that he does not 
own any "agency" or "State right," such 
right being vested in the western agent of 
the Bell Telephone Company, Mr. James 
Hamblet, of St. Louis. Mr. Gardner Hub- 
bard, of Boston, has since forwarded a num- 



ber of large instruments tq Prof. Kedzie, 
requesting him to use them in lecturing; 
and during the Christmas vacation he will 
deliver a lecture in the principal cities of 
Kansas giving a full explanation of the 
principles involved in the instrument, illus- 
trations by large charts, and practical .exper- 
iments with the telephone. He has 
engaged Mr. W. C. Stewart to act as his 
assistant in the operation of the telephone 
at the distant station during the lecture. 



One of the stock phrases always handy 
when any body wishes to abuse Kansas, is 
that which designates it the "rotten com- 
monwealth." In political contests the phrase 
is regarded as a very large-sized shovelful 
of dirt, and the oftener it can be wielded the 
greater is the amount of muck that is sup- 
posed to be thrown. No one man is Kan- 
sas, and no thousand men are this common- 
wealth. Some man and some parties of 
men may be rotten, but their rottenness is 
their own not the State's. The most cold- 
blooded as well as the highest possible au- 
thority on such a question is Wall Street ; 
and when it pays eleven per cent premium 
for the State's " promise to pay," that act is 
the strongest decision which can be passed 
upon the integrity and ability of the com- 
monwealth. Were the latter " rotten," Wall 
Street would not touch its bonds at any 
price. It is quite possible also that Wall 
Street would not give eleven cents, much 
less eleven per cent premium, for the notes 
of the individuals who are loudest and glib- 
best in howling about the " rotten common- 
wealth." Give us a rest. 



Chip In. 

The Junction Union states that an effort 
is being made to purchase a small property 
near Topeka as a home for Bev. Dr. Mar- 
tindale, lately State agent for the American 
Bible Society, and also to provide a fund 
for his support. The circumstances of this 
case are peculiar, and are such as will 
appeal strongly to generous hearts when- 
ever known. For twenty-five years Dr. 
Martindale has been engaged in the service 
of the Bible Society as one of its most effi- 
cient and honored officers. His personal 
character is as pure as his hairs are gray, 
and his ministerial record as spotless as a 
gentle heart and devoted spirit can make 
one. About a year ago he became totally 
blind, and was forced to step at once from 
an active and useful life into helplessness, 
with a family dependent upon him. We 
have known him for years as one of the 
most vigorous and pure-minded workers in 
Kansas, and personally vouch both for him 
and the above facts. 

Old Ohio friends propose to purchase the 
property, and his many Kansas friends will 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
to express practical sympathy with their 
gentle and venerable brother in distress by 
adding to the fund for his maintenance. 
No case has ever touched us as deeply as 
this one ; and while we have a sinewy faith 
in the grace of God, we believe also in the 
muscular generosity of men. As this num- 
ber of the Industrialist goes to many a 
clerical and personal friend of Dr. Martin- 
dale, we depart from the usual custom of 
this paper respecting such topics, and take 
this method of notifying them of the move- 
ment on foot. Communications can be 
addressed to Bev. Dr. J. J. Thompson, 
agent American Bible Society, Topeka. 



Wheat Prospect*. 

A finer wheat season has never struck any 
State than that now enjoyed by Kansas. 
Not only is the crop in an unusually ad- 
vanced condition, but it goes into winter 



quarters with such a large amount of moist- 
ure stored away, in the soil, for spring use, 
that the brightest hope for a splendid aver-* 
age yield seems to rest on the ; best founda- 
tion. 

The Atchison Champion estimates that 
the present acreage of fall wheat i is 
twenty-five per cent greater than that of one 
year ago. From a careful fe"adiHg~6T three- 
fourths of the papers published in Kansas 
coming from almost every county, as well 
as from other sources, we are inclined to 
the opinion that the above estimate will 
prove to be under rather than over the 
mark. 

After making due allowance for the check 
given by the partial, failure of the last har- 
vest, and for the amount of hope sometimes 
found in estimates, it is by no means 
improbable that the momentum of the State 
towards fall wheat, the large amount of land 
broken this summer, and the faith of farm- 
ers based upon experience in the general 
certainty of this crop, will cause Secretary 
Gray's statistics, when collected, to show an 
increased acreage of thirty-three per cent. 
Be that as it may, Kansas has the best of 
reasons for expecting to harvest $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000 from the wheat now tinting 
its sections as charmingly as the spring 
flowers beautify its prairies. 

Since the above was in type, the Kansas 
Farmer brings an abstract of a forthcoming 
report of the State Board of Agriculture. 
Mr. Gray's statistics show the increased 
acreage of winter wheat over last year to be 
forty-five per cent, or 386,396 acres. The 
total acreage of the present crop is 1,243,- 
515. 



Industrial Art Education. No. 3. 

Among all the European countries, Eng- 
land ranks highest for well-organized efforts 
in art education reaching all classes. These 
noble efforts are of a late origin, and enough 
time has not yet elapsed to show the abun- 
dant harvest that the coming quarter of a 
century will witness. England is not cov- 
ered with relics of classic art like Greece ; 
its population is not sentimental like that 
of Italy; its landscapes are not grand and 
charming as those of Switzerland; — factors 
that are highly stimulating in those coun- 
tries; but the same sturdy courage that 
turned the rough iron and coal hills into 
gold mines is to-day creating there a new 
era in industrial art. 

This system of education originated in 
the desire of the merchants and statesmen 
of England to lift the production of objects 
of art from its condition of inferiority to that 
of France and Germany. Not until the 
great exposition of 1851 did England fully 
realize the superiority of these nations ; but 
she was quick enough to preceive it then 
and profit by the examples of her neighbors. 
As soon as she discovered her shortcomings, 
she went to work with great earnestness. 
Parliament set its powerful machinery in 
operation. A seperate bureau of govern- 
ment devoted to art and technical education 
was organized, and inquiries were made at 
the great centers of manufacture, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, the Staffordshire potteries, 
etc., as to wants and needs. Mechanics 
were sent at the expense of the State to visit 
the factories, industrial exhibitions, and 
drawing schools of the continent, and their 
reports printed and distributed broadcast. 
Powerful associations were formed for the 
development of the arts; and schools of 
design, libraries and museums were multi- 
plied in every direction. The most effect- 
ive means of instruction, however, were 
those connected with the South Kensington 
Museum and the public schools. 

The Kensington Institute is a national 



school for the training of " art masters" and 
"art mistresses." The courses of instruc- 
tion pursued have fcf their object the sys- 
tematic^ training of teachers in the practice 
of art as well as in the knowledge of its sci- 
entific principles, with the view of qualify- 
ing them to impart to others a careful art 
education ; and to develop its application to ». 
the common" tfsesof life* find' its" 1 elation to A 
the; requirements; of ttade and/manufactures. X* 
Special' courses' are arranged in order' to 
qualify school-masters of parochial schools 
to teach elementary drawing as a part of 
general education, concurrently with writ- 
ing. The instructions are based on a math- 
ematical foundation, and are systematic in 
every direction. No student can enter for a 
shorter time than half a year. With the art 
school is connected the great museum, a col- 
lection of rare treasures in classic and mod- 
ern, fine and applied art. It is in its sphere 
undoubtedly the richest museum in the 
world. 

The next step, after having provided for 
the education of art masters, was to intro- 
duce drawing, the study of the principles of 
ornamentation, and history of art into the 
colleges and teachers' seminaries of the 
country, and finally, by way of elementary 
drawing, into the public schools. In 1874 
over 300,000 pupils received systematic in- 
struction in England against 29,000 in 1855. 

Until within a few years, the superiority ' 
of France in its art productions was not, 
doubted or contested, but what wonder that 
the English have already equalled the 
French in most departments of their favor- 
ite field of industrial art development. 
And the real beauty of this grand bread and 
butter problem is finally its aesthetic side. 
Who will estimate the improvement in 
social life through those agencies? — J. D. 
Walters. 
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Thanksgiving Proclamation. 

No State in the Union has greater reason 
for profound and grateful recognition of the 
Divine care and beneficence, both in con- r 

nection with its past history and its present 
condition, than has Kansas. 

Unbroken peace, and the maintenance of 
law throughout the State ; general health 
among the people; abundant harvests re- 
warding the labor of the husbandman ; pros- 
perity in the various departments of busi- 
ness; steady growth in population, and 
increase in material wealth; flourishing 
schools and churches, securing intellectual 
and moral culture of the rich and poor 
alike; — these afford, at this time, sufficient 
reasons for intelligent and hearty thanksgiv- \ 
ing to the Merciful Bestower of all good. V 

Our progress, through extraordinary tri- ' / 
als and perils, to the position of assured 
strength and influence which we now hold, 
is the result of the Divine blessing signally 
granted to us in former years. This State, 
like our country at large, is to-day the mon- 
ument of a wisdom deeper than any human 
wisdom, and of a purpose higher than any 
human purpose. In the contests and achieve- 
ments in reserve for us in the future, we 
shall still need the unerring guidance of 
Him who has thus far shaped our affairs for 
the welfare of all classes of our citizens, 
including the humblest and the weakest, ,. 

and in the interest of our priceless inherit- 
ance of civil and religious liberty. 

Therefore, I, George T. Anthony, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Kansas, do hereby / 
appoint 
Thursday, the 29th Day op November, 

as a day of Prayer and Thanksgiving; 
and recommend that the citizens of this 
State, in their homes, and assembled in 
their accustomed places of worship, do on 
that day give sincere praise and thanks to 
Almighty God for all his goodness, and ear- 
nestly seek a continuance of His mercy 
toward us. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto t 

set my hand, and caused to bo ^ t 
[l. s.] affixed the Great Seal of the State / 
of Kansas. •*v 

Done at Topeka, this tenth day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

GEO. T. ANTHONY. 
By the Governor : 
Thos. H. Cavanatjgh, Setfy of State. 
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Five new students have arrived this week from 
distant counties. 
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After you have read this paper, hand it to some 
other sensible person. 

<"**The grading of the barn-yard is nnisbexJ^d 
6st setting is now the order of the day. 

We will send the Industrialist for one month 
without charge to any person desiring sample 
copies. 

We have enjoyed calls this week from the fol- 
lowing prominent ministers who will be always 
welcome : Dr. J. J. Thompson, of Topeka ; Dr. Tim- 
othy Hill, of Kansas City ; and Rev. Mr. Reddeck, 
of Solomon City. 
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Rev. Dr. J. J. Th'dmpson, State agent of „4he 
American Bible Society, delivered a strong and 
comprehensive sermon in the Methodist Church 
last Sunday evening. He is the right man in the 
right place, and an able successor of his able pred- 
ecessor. 

At the Webster debate last Saturday evening, it 
was decided that men of thought have done more 
for the good of mankind than men of action. Mr. 
Scott was elected a member of the Society, and 
Initiated. During extemporaneous speaking, the 
propriety of issuing licenses to dram shops was 
pretty thoroughly discussed ; and the use of tobacco 
was also considered at some length. Mr. Eckman 
declaimed, Mr. Bell read an essay, and Mr. A. F. 
Dickson read a selection. 

The question : " Resolved, That novels are produc- 
tive of more harm than good," will be discussed at 
the next meeting by Messrs. Scott, Eckman and 
J. B. Dickson on the affirmative, and Messrs. Ander- 
•laon, Cox and A. F. Dickson on the negative. 

Reporter. 

Friday, the 9th inst., the Alpha Beta Literary 
Society convened as customary. Miss Kinsey, 
Miss Parish and Mr. C. O. Smith were initiated. 
The name of Miss Mattie Mails was proposed for 
membership. Amos E. Wilson and Miss Emma 
Cook were duly installed as President and Secre- 
tary for the ensuing term. "Valedictory and inau- 
gural were then called for. Mr. Wilson's inaugural 
was heartily received by the members, and gave 
good evidence that he will promote the best inter- 
ests of the Society. Delicacy prevents us from 
■peaking of the valedictory. The question, " Is a 
man justifiable in disobeying the laws of his coun- 
try which he believes to be morally wrong? " was 
thoroughly discussed, and decided in the negative. 
The mode of extemporaneous speaking was 
changed. Instead of passing the subjects around 
and allowing the members to speak without going 
forward, they are placed on the President's desk, 
and each one goes forward, draws his subject, and 
immediately presents his thoughts. 

ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

Quite a number of strangers are in town looking 
for locations. 
* No one has donated us a Thanksgiving turkey 
_^as yet. Remember the poor. 
» ' There hasn't been a single inquiry after the 
health of our wife and baby since election. Strange, 
isn't it 7 

Profc. Kedzie and Stewart have a telephone with 
which they propose to give public exhibitions at 
an early day. 

Hon. Welcome Wells has about 3,000 bushels of 
apples stored in the cellar under Fox's book store, 
ana he is not through picking yet. 

The oity is going to build a pound down near the 
depot. Marshal Parkinson informs us that the 
reason the cattle have not been taken up lately is 
that there is no place to put them. As soon as the 
pound is finished they will be taken care of. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

W. H. Sternberg, of Buffalo Station, is making 
bis friends glad by a visit this week. 

Nine car loads of freight — grain, lime and brick 
were shipped from this station on last Saturday. 

Two hundred and forty-three cars of cattle 
passed over the K. P. road to Kansas City on the 
25th of last month. 

Returning to Manhattan after an absence of a 
month, we have met a surprising number of 
stange faces (good looking ones, too,) in town. 

The great amount of rainy weather has seri- 
ously delayed corn gathering, and there is danger 
that much of it will De caught by the snow. Mon- 
day and Tuesday were clear days, but it rained 
again Tuesday night. The grumbler's dirge now 
is that it rains too much in Kansas. 

A considerable quantity of Manhattan stone has 

been shipped both east and west, but not one-tenth 

part as much as will be in the future if our people 

put forth the proper efforts. It ought to be more 

generally advertised; and a larger quantity of cut 

i 2nd dimension stone should be kept on hand ready 

tfor shipment at a moment's notice. We are conii- 

/ dent that a regular stone yard would pay. 

The Abilene Chronicle has the following to say of 
our old townsman, George C. Kenyon : 

"We would recommend Mr. Kenyon to our peo- 
ple as a most excellent business man, and one in 
whose statements they can place absolute reliance. 
He is in every sense a most honorable business 
man and we take great pleasure in speaking a 
good* word for hlro." 



While traveling in northern Kansas last month, 
we noticed a large number of wind-mills in opera- 
tion. They are becoming quite common on farms 
up there, and we trust that they will soon be in 
this section also. It is undoubtedly a great help to 
be able to have running water in your house, 
barns, corrals, gardens, etc., whenever you want 
it. There ought to be at least one hundred erected 
in Riley county within a year. 

The curse of most Kansas towns is that so much 
of the land in their vicinity is owned by men who 
will not Improve it. We are more favored in this 
respect than many others, but, nevertheless, there 
is a great deal of uncultivated land hereabouts that 
should be put under the plow. In some cases it be- 
longs to our own people, and it seems strange that 
they allow it to remain unproductive so long. It 
is to be hoped that every one who can will bring 
his waste land under cultivation next year. 

A ride through the College farm this week 
showed us many improvements of late, and one of 
the neatest and most thrifty looking farms in the 
country. A handsome grove of maples has been 
left on the north side of the hedge, and through 
the grove a stone sidewalk has been laid. — a con- 
tinuation of that excellent stone walk from the 
park and from town. The walk was a necessity, 
and it cost no more to lay it in a delightful place 
than it would to have put it on the barren roadside. 
Beside the neat and enterprising look on the out- 
side of the College buildings, Dame Rumor says 
that excellent mental work is being done inside 
the. laboratory, the barn, work-shop and horticult- 
ural building. _____________ B. 

If anybody will furnish the turkey, we'll skir- 
mish around and find the stuffing. — Peabody^ Ga- 
zette. 

PRESS NOTICES. 
The handsomest paper published in Kansas is 
the Manhattan Industrialist. It is a perfect 
little gem in the way of printing. — Lincoln Center 
Register. 

Commencing last week we present our readers 
with the advertisement of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, located at Manhattan. It is the 
best institution in the State for those who desire a 
good, practical education with little means, as stu- 
dents can almost, if not entirely, meet all expenses 
by working in the shops or on the farm. — Cherokee 
Banner. 

The Industrialist, the spicy advocate of the 
State Agricultural College, has enlarged to four 
columns to the page, and boasts an edition of 1,300 
copies. It is for the money the best agricultural 
and farm paper in the State, and an able advocate 
of one of the best schools in the New West. Kan- 
sas may be proud of the Industrialist as one of 
" our things." — Alma Blade. 

The Industrialist, published by the officers of 
the Agricultural College, comes to us enlarged. 
Glad to know the sterling little sheet, always chock 
full of excellent matter, is appreciated as it de- 
serves to be. Parties who want to inform them- 
selves upon the Agricultural College of Kansas, 
should send for a copy to President Anderson, 
Manhattan, Kansas. — Kansas Farmer. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading ; arithmetic, through decimal fractions ; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the puoil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, elsafne 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the. .subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find It'gHnlly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution, until ahlatodo *o. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform inmll 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends uppn his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give tho pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study #111 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m, on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees" for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are Industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine-art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly; a 
fee of $12per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 



literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. , 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to " board themselves " 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of tbe fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. u., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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LITERARY SOCIETIES. 



Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p.m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. Amos E. Wilson, President. 

Miss Emma Cook, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Irving Todd, President. 

A. N. Godfrey, Secretary. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 



KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11: 15 a. m. 

Going West 5 : 06 p. M. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 5: 05 p. m., and 3: 50 a. m. 

Going West 6 : 80 A. m., and 8 : 05 A. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



CHURCH DIRECTORY. 



Baptist. — Rev. 8. Pillsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 a. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning service; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. M. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 a. M. ; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't. 

Congregational. — Rev. R. D. Parker. Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. 8ervice at 
11 a. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist. — Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 A. M. and 7 p. M. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School Immediately after morning service; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored).— Rev. J. 8. Grif- 
flng. Pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. M. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 8 p. M. 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Wm. Campbell, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
Sabbath School immediately after morning ser- 
vice; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 



MANHATTAN NEWSPAPERS, 
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The Enterprise.— A. L. Runyan, Editor and 
Proprietor. Published every Wednesday. Send 
for sample copy. 

TirtsV NATloNALHrr.^Albert Griffin, Editor and 
Proprietor. Published every Friday. Send for 
sample copy; 



]MT>oli Anient Department.- Regular in- 

•"•*• struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting: 



Bookseller And Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
■Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

Clothier. — Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
band. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 



School District Bonds.— Sehool District 
•* Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 

Manhatlaii Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
iT -*- Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and. towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 

The Farm Department offers for sale 
Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest 
breeding, together with Jerseys and Galloways. 
Also, a very fine lot of Berkshire Pigs, eligible to 
record and the get of the celebrated boars Lord 
Liverpool and British Sovereign IT. We have also 
for sale a few choice Essex Pigs, straight Jos. 
Harris stock, of both sexes. Our prices place this 
stock within reach of the general farmer. Address 
Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, Manhattan, 
Kansas. (11-tf) 

A gricnltitral College Lands.— These 
•*»■ lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

The Kansas Publ taking House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. Th,e only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws, by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas, 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

printed in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 

beautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address, GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 



National Standard 




Webster, Unabridged. 

3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. 

10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 

A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 

INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 

AND Ttf ANY SCHOOL. 

Published by G. A C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Warmly indorsed by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. 
Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than fifty 
College Presidents, and the best American and 
European Scholars. 

Contains one-fifth more matter than any 
other, the smaller type giving much more on a 
page. 

Contains 3,000 Illustrations, nearly three times 
as many as any other Dictionary. 

[4&-LOOK at the three pictures of a Ship, on 
page 1,751,— these alone illustrate the meaning of 
more than 100 words and terms far better than 
they can be defined in words.l 

More than 30,000 copies nave been placed in 
the public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by 32 State Superintendents of 
Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is 
several years later than any other large Diction- 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

"August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is Webster's Unabridged." 

Is it not rightly claimed that Webster is the 
National Standard? 81-lw 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1877. 

The PreM on the Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning. — Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best df that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions In the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Sue 
Cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that ever* Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of.— Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for Obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfleld Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Iota Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage OUy Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Oarnett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloit 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire^ 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution. — 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— .Ett 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College Is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge OUy Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
—Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Oourani. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a nour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County Newt. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President— Troy Bulletin. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
—Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers- 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
Drevailed agalnstlt, and is now recognized as one 
Sf our most "beneficial and creditable institutions. 
— Junction City Union. 



No bettei 1 opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— Eldorado Press, 

Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and course 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equal 
to any of the eastern States.— Cherry Vale Leader. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of Its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class, The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College Is to make practical men 
and women.— Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
add practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should oe receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 

?iving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
he young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
—Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West.— Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This Institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peabody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
Institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— Lyons Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— Chetopa Advance. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation.— Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 

E radical education, one that will be useful to a 
oy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
msy follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.— Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught— 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— Neosho 
County Record. 



Stands at the head of the educational Institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State.— Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— Blue Rapids Times. 

There Is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College.— Osage County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education —a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— Howard OUy 
Oourant. 

Has become just what It was intended to be, — a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made.— 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be.— Wichita Beacon. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses.— Neosho Falls Post. 



Club Bate*.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the AmerU 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for 82.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

Printing I— Daily instruction and drill in ♦»- • 
work of a First-Class Printer. The LIT 
Departments offer a thorough education in tnV "8 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping ) 
ana in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view; it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg A Co.. Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 
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Vocal Music.— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and HorticuUure. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. 8TEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART^ Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 
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Dress-Making and MUUnerx.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

mdardenlna* for Profit.— Instruction and 
W drill In Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

Farming- for Front.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
Illustrating the course In Practical Agriculture. 

ATlnemlstry and Physics.— The mostval- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

"■jMiKlUh Language.— The direct aim of the 
-» course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases 

'atbematlcs.— Practical, direct and thor- 

— - ough drill In Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 
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Kbit* of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

fitneelal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
!■ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
sie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object V 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, ana ' 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture : and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S C0UR8E. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing. 
Telegraphy, 8croll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
49-TUITIOBr ABSOLUTELY FBEEI-C* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a char r 
of $1 .00 per month for material and instrument 
used by male students In Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 92.75 to 94.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
will close December 28d, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.18— 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73— 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51—97.16 



1.13 
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Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial, as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, Is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
1 ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
^ , in accordance with the design of Congress. 

r * ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
tor the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
Jirofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
?;uage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
he farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
• r -scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
W and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology. 
^1 Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
/ Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
Instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



Kansas Crops. 

The following summary of the crops of 
Kansas, up to Not. 1st, is taken from the 
Report of the State Board of Agriculture, 
and it is as reliable and as nearly correct as 
it is possible to make such statistics without 
an extra outlay of money. Nothing that 
the National Bureau of Agriculture has 
heretofore attempted in making agricultural 
statistics approaches in thoroughness or 
accuracy the reports of Kansas, under the 
auspices of the State Board of Agriculture : 

WHEAT. 

We have made an effort to procure correct 
average yieldB of the principal crops, six of 
which are grain, the rest will follow, — win- 
ter and spring wheat, rye, barley, corn and 
oats. We have asked this information for 
the months of July, August, September and 
October, from our regular correspondents, 
and, in addition thereto, we have scattered 
postal cards throughout the State to promi- 
nent farmers in the various counties. From 
all these returns we made an average for 
each county. 

It will be observed that the winter wheat 
product for the State is 9,714,171 bushels, 
against 11,738,409 in 1876, a decrease of 
2,024,237 bushels, while the average yield 
per acre is 11.33 bushels, against 15.47 in 
1876. 

The product of spring wheat this year is 
3,518,386; last year, 2,881,817 ; an increase 
over last year of 636,569 bushels. Average 
yield in 1877, 17 bushels; in 1876, 10.89 
bushels. 

Winter and spring wheat products for 
1877 aggregate 13,232,557 ; in 1876, 14,620,- 
225, a decrease in one year of 1,387,669 
bushels. The causes which have produced 
the decrease in winter wheat are exceptional. 
A portion of winter wheat area was destroy- 
ed by locusts in 1876. That which was re- 
sown uniformly yielded poorly. Then the 
excessive rainfall during the blossoming 

Eeriod, and subsequently up to and during 
arvest, have conspired to produce the re- 
sults named. Spring wheat was remarka- 
bly good this year, especially in the north- 
western part of the State, and farmers are 
preparing to put in a very large area next 
spring. This is very questionable policy. 
The counties of Allen, Anderson, Woodson, 
Neosho, Bourbon, Miami and other coun- 
ties in the south-eastern part of the State, 
have lost more from chinch-bugs than the 
whole State has from the devastation of 
locusts. Spring wheat has behaved splen- 
didly this year in the west and northwest, 
the Odessa variety being the general favor- 
ite. It is a late variety and will induce the 
chinch-bug in dry seasons as sure as it is 
sown. Farmers are, therefore, assuming a 
fearful responsibility, and hazarding nearly 
all crops not only, but are assuming, be- 
cause spring wheat has done remarkably 
well in 1877, it will continue to do so. 

The following tabular statement for six 
years, from 1872 to 1877 inclusive, of win- 
ter and spring wheat, will show the progress 
in acreage and product each is making in 
the State : 

WINTER WHEAT. 

Year. Acreage. Product. 

1872 247,685 2,173,695 

1873 258,393 4,548,384 

1874 438,179 6,870,606 

1875 505,681 10,046,116 

1876 758,600 11,738,408 

1877 857,125 9,713,174 

SPRING WHEAT. 

1872 64,159 889,346 

1873 145,241 1,445,660 

1874 278,026 3,010,777 

1875 237,523 3,163,287 

1876 264,583 2,881,817 

1877 206,868 3,518,386 

The estimate acreage of winter wheat sown 
in the fall of 1877 is 1,243,515 acres ; an in- 
crease over the acreage of 1876 of 386,390 
acres, or 45 per cent. The condition of this 
extraordinary breadth is twenty-five per cent 
above a fair average. So favorable has been 
the fall of 1877 for wheat, and so rank has 
been the growth, that some farmers have 
had apprehensions that wheat would "joint," 
and thereby become injured. This is a 
widespread popular fallacy. All the prun- 
ing that frost can possibly do to a rank 



overgrowth of fall wheat is beneficial than 
otherwise. Like applying the knife to the 
terminal branches of a vigorous tree, where 
one is removed others are induced to grow. 
Frost-pruning will increase the stalks from 
each stool, and the rank growth will fall 
down and act as mulch, and protect the 
plant from the severe dry winds of winter. 
Wheat had better be sown in July than 
October. 

On the first of May, 1877, 1,541,447 bush- 
els of wheat, the product of 1876, was yet on 
hand. This was largely held by farmers as 
security against any possible disaster to the 
crop of 1877, until the latter was assured. 
Farmers are in condition, therefore, to hold 
or sell, as they deem best. 

RYE. 

Kansas stands at the head of all the States 
in the production of rye. The acreage of 
the fall of 1877 is estimated by our corres- 
pondents to be 21,398 acres more than that 
of 1876, or 18 per cent. 

The acreage of 1877 was 119,871 acres: 
the product, 2,508,830 bushels : average yield 
per acre, 20.91 bushels. The yield is great- 
ly reduced, from the fact that our farmers 
generally sow rye for winter and early 
spring pasture. The extent to which it is 
grazed, of course, controls largely the yield 
per acre at harvest. 

CORN. 

Corn stands at the head of the list of 
Kansas crops in acreage, product and the ex- 
traordinary increase from year to year. 

In 1873-4, there was a temporary check, 
owing to the misfortunes of those years; 
but with these exceptional years, the in- 
crease has been marvelous, as will be seen 
from the following table : 
Year. Acreage. Product. 

1872 1,173,562 46,667,451 

1873 1,221,038 29,683,843 

1874 1,525,421 15,699,078 

1875 1,932,860 80,798,769 

1876 1,884,454 85,308,176 

1877 2,563,112 103,565,646 

The average yield for the State is 40.40 
bushels per acre. The average yield for 
last year was somewhat larger, owing to the 
copious rains in the early spring of 1877, 
which prevented the crop from being 
worked as much as it ought to have been. 
In many localities, entire fields were cap- 
tured by armies of weeds. 

The average yields in 1876, in the follow- 
ing Western States, were as follows, accord- 
ing to the National Bureau of Agriculture : 

Kansas 43.5 

Indiana 30 

Illinois 25 

Nebraska 30 

Oregon 30 

Wisconsin 34 

Minnesota 25.4 

Iowa 30 

Missouri 27.8 

California 33 

Nevada 28 

BARLEY. 

The acreage of barley for 1877 was 79,704 
acres; the product 1,800,083 bushels. 
While there has been a reasonable increase 
during the last Bix years, it has not proved 
as remunerative to farmers as most cereals. 
The average yield, however, is good, as 
compared with the rest of the Western 
States, but the quality does not rank as 
high. The average yield stands thus in the 
Western States, according to the National 
Board of Agriculture, giving Kansas the 
fourth place among the ten States named : 

Oregon 29 

Nevada 25.5 

Iowa 24 

Kansas 23.5 

Wisconsin 22 

Nebraska 22 

California 22 

Minnesota 21.9 

Missouri 17 

Indiana 15.2 

The average yield for 1877 is 22.58 bush- 
els per acre. 

OATS. 

The acreage of oats in 1877 was 310,226, 
a decrease since 1876 of 81,619 acres. Not- 
withstanding this, the increase in the prod- 
uct has been 334,976 bushels; the product 
aggregating 12,721,292. The average yield 
was 41 bushels per acre. The following 



shows the progress in acreage and product 
of the cereal during the last six years : 
Year. Acreage. Product. 

1872 276,834 9,345,781 

1873 272,908 9,005,964 

1874 314,926 7.700,586 

1875 289,437 JB.794,051 

1876 881,845 12,386,216 

1877 310,226 22.721,292 

The average yield per acre in the ten 
Western States named, in 1876, was as 
follows : 

Indiana 22.7 

Wisconsin 31 

Iowa 25.4 

Nebraska 25.3 

Oregon 38 

Illinois 30 

Minnesota 25 

Missouri 20.2 

California 35 



Educational Calendar. 

We are in receipt of the first number of a 
monthly with the above name, published by 
George Martin and edited by S. A. Felter. 
It is a small four-page paper, neatly printed. 
It is published in the interest of Kansas 
schools and Kansas school books. On the 
question of education in general it says : 

There is no mistaking the signs of the times — 
the people are becoming dissatisfied with the 
results, or rather want of results, of the present 
system of education. The demand for a more 
practical education comes up from the industrial 
classes, and is echoed from the walls of some of the 
first colleges in the land. The pertinent question 
of Herbert Spencer, " What knowledge is of the 
most worth ? " is asked by the tax-payers who lib- 
erally support the schools which are to educate 
their children, but beside are able to do little more 
than to provide for their families the necessities of 
daily life. 

The question to be discussed is not whether 
knowledge has worth, but the relative worth of the 
different kinds of knowledge to the laboring 
classes. A walking city directory would, without 
doubt, be a convenience in a grocery store, but the 
ability to open oysters would more likely procure 
him employment when in want. Those whose 
condition in life enables them to acquire knowl- 
edge for its own sake, are indeed very few, but 
those whose acquirements are limited by the neces- 
sities of their existence, are the multitude. 

It is evident that the drift of the practi- 
cal, driving, John Anderson style of educa- 
tors in Kansas is clearly set forth in the 
article quoted. The idea is right, but there 
is danger of getting up a wave of public 
opinion that will carry things too much in 
that direction. Messrs. Anderson, Felter, 
et al., we common people look to you to 
make sure you do not take the people too 
far. This is a practical age, and Kansans 
are practical people. A higher education 
should not be entirely ignored. — Topeka 
Commonwealth. 

It is a satisfaction to know, when the 
winter storm is howling around the house, 
while we draw up before a cheerful fire or 
warm stove to read our papers, that our 
horses have a shelter, that the cows and 
hogs and sheep are not suffering from cold 
and rain. It is not a mere question of 
profit; any man of common sense knows 
full well that a cold, winter storm takes 
more from his stock than he can regain in a 
week's feeding. It is not the dollars and 
cents in this matter, it is a question of 
humanity which every man must settle 
with himself. There are many reasons 
why farmers in a new country cannot have 
good stables or sheds, but there is very 
little reason why they cannot have some pro- 
tection, where hay and straw can be had at 
a nominal cost. — Kansas Farmer. 



Mb. Johnson, of Johnson county, during 
a call at the Kansas Farmer office, stated 
that he had tried the experiment of cross 
drilling wheat. The wheat was drilled one 
and one-fourth bushels to the acre in one 
direction, and the drill then set for the same 
amount of seed per acre and run across the 
drills already planted. The yield of the 
wheat planted in one drill was twenty -five 
bushels per acre, and that of the cross drilled 
was forty bushels per acre. — Exchange. 

From statistics recently published by 
Norwegian authorities, we learn that the 
number of horses per one thousand inhabit- 
ants is, in the United States, 227; Bussia, 
225 ; Denmark, 176 ; Sweden, 103 ; Austro- 
Hungary, 98; Great Britain and Ireland, 
85; Norway, 84; Germany, 82; France, 76. 
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Science for the Children. 

In recent issues of the Commonwealth, 
"Giles" and "Paterfamilias" have been 
locking horns over the somewhat thread- 
bare issue of the common school question ; 
and dark hints have been liberally ex- 
changed of dire vengeance in store for some 
one unless certain defects in our school sys- 
tem are speedily remedied. Now, however 
unsatisfactory the present curriculum of the 
average common school, it has always 
seemed to us entirely unjust to attempt to 
attach the blame to any one party, whether 
teachers, boards of directors, or the public. 
The evils have sprung of themselves from 
a system which, handed down from one gen- 
eration to another, we now find to be false 
in its tendencies, because it has in view on- 
ly the preparation of the young pupil for a 
more elaborate training for professional life. 

Thus, the great mass of these pupils who 
in Kansas, as everywhere else, are destined 
to serve their age and generation as indus- 
trialists, find themselves on leaving school 
somewhat meagerly equipped from an edu- 
cational stand-point. To remedy this con- 
dition of affairs, the progressive educators of 
our country are urging the necessity of 
making the curriculum of the common 
school complete in itself, without reference 
to anything beyond. Hence, they demand 
as a part of this movement of reform a 
restriction of the time, now so lavishly 
bestowed upon the minutiae and details of a 
few studies, to their fundamental and essen- 
tial principles only, and the extension of 
the course in another direction by the 
introduction of branches in natural and 
physical science, so fascinating to the minds 
of all children when properly presented. 
It is upon this last point that we wish to 
contribute a word additional. Every 
teacher must remember that if this move- 
ment is to be successful, instruction and 
experiment muBt go hand in hand. There 
is nothing in the educational universe quite 
so dry as a course in any physical science 
in which the text-book constitutes the sole 
piece of apparatus which the class sees from 
one end of the term to the other. Many a 
well-meaning teacher has committed a dis- 
astrous blunder in attempting to conduct 
such a course with a book utterly beyond 
the range of his pupils' abilities ; disastrous 
because the prejudices of the child's mind 
once aroused by some such bitter experience, 
it is only with the greatest toil that they 
can be removed again. With such books 
and facilities as are now becoming availa- 
ble, no excuse of limited means either of 
teacher or patron is longer valid. 

The little work on electricity just issued 
by Professor Tyndall, that on light, by Pro- 
fessor Mayer,— both intended for the needs 
of the children, and filled with experiments 
which the teacher and scholars can carry 
out among themselves,— are the latest arriv- 
als, and just in the line. In another depart- 
ment, too, that of geology and mineralogy, 
a new opportunity is offered. An eastern 
dealer furnishes one hundred geological 
specimens, named and labeled, for one dol- 
lar ! With such a miniature collection in 
hand, how much a class of bright, energetic 
boys and girls might learn and enjoy under 
any teacher in Kansas. This great move- 
ment of bringing science down to the com- 
prehension of the little folks has only begun 
as yet. It will soon extend to every depart- 
ment of scientific study, and we must avail 
ourselves of these privileges as they come.— 
Prof. Kedzie. 



Industrial Education Needed. 

The Agricultural College was endowed for 
the special purpose of furnishing a prac- 
tical education that will directly prepare 
students for the farm, or trades, or business 
in the same sense that West Point is 
designed to instruct cadets in the principles 
and practice of the art of war. Quite fre- 
quently the notion is held that only the 
professional classes need to be educated; 
and this notion finds a broad base in the 
fact that the educational system of the 
United States is now and always has been 
directly shaped for the benefit of the profes- 
sional classes, although but three per cent 
of those having a vocation are professional 
men while the ninety-seven engage in 
industrial pursuits. 

In considering this notion, it may help us 
to compare the need for an industrial 
education with the need for a military 
education. A man can serve as an officer 
without being able either to read or write, 
as was shown by the experience of the late 
war. But the same man would have served 
better, and would have risen more rapidly 
and higher, had he possessed the advantage 
which others derived from an ability to 
read and write. And this is equally true 
of the industrialist. Some successful farm- 
ers or mechanics in every State are unable 
to read ; but would not the same man be 
more successful and better able to protect 
himself if he had this ability ? Most cer- 
tainly. 

Again, the late war clearly proved that, 
while men could serve efficiently as officers 
who previous to enlistment had never seen 
a company drilled, still the same officer 
would have been greatly more efficient and 
intelligent had he received a military train- 
ing. Probably there was not a single vol- 
unteer officer in either army who did not 
wish a thousand times for the knowledge 
taught at West Point, nor a single one who 
attained eminence except by the closest 
study of military art during his service. 

In other words, there is always some one 
way which is the easiest and best way of 
doing a given thing. If other persons have 
discovered and tested this best way, their 
experience is greatly helpful to those who 
are called upon to do the same thing. This 
experience may be heard or it may be read. 
It is immaterial how the information be 
obtained, but necessary that it be obtained. 
Now, both in the art of war and the art of 
agriculture, there are a great many different 
things to be done, and several different ways 
of doing each of these things. But some of 
these ways are better than others ; and if a 
pupil can be taught these best ways before 
he is called upon to do them as officer or 
farmer, it certainly will be far better for 
him and for the interests entrusted to him. 
It is precisely upon this fact that the rela- 
tion of " apprentice " in former days, and 
of " pupil " or " chore boy " in these days, 
rests. That relation is as old as the race, 
and its continuous existence, in some form 
or other, is the best evidence of its neces- 
sity. 

The questions which daily beset the 
farmer, mechanic, business man or woman 
are as perplexing as those which puzzle 
the lawyer. And the right solution of 
these questions is of as much importance to 
the former as to the latter. Furthermore, 
these problems have arisen before and have 
largely been settled by former generations, 
one way or another; so that their experi- 
ence is not only valuable but obtainable. 
And it is simply a matter of common sense 
whether or not we avail ourselves of this 
experience in the industrial pursuits, as the 
physician does in his profession. The 
principles of science, in its several depart- 



ments, which underlie the work of the busi- 
ness world, and the past experience of men 
in applying these principles to the demands 
of business life, are quite as well known and 
can be as successfully taught for the direct 
benefit of the industrialist, as the principles 
of science have heretofore been taught for 
the direct benefit of the professional classes. 
And if it pays the cadet or student of medi- 
cine to obtain an education for his work, 
precisely to the same extent will it pay the 
industrialist to obtain a practical education. 
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Not Too Far. 

We heartily concur in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Educational Calendar, as 
quoted by the Topeka Commonwealth in an 
article printed on the first page. There is 
a demand for a more practical education in 
the public schools; and, in framing a 
course of study for these schools, " the ques- 
tion to be discussed is not whether knowl- 
edge has worth, but the relative worth of the 
different kinds of knowledge to the laboring 
classes." 

No one will take the position that a 
given kind of knowledge is of equal value 
to all persons. For example, an accurate 
knowledge of the English language has a 
cash value to a printer, since his profits 
depend thereupon. That same accuracy of 
knowledge does not affect the profits of a 
sailor, and therefore has not the same value 
in his business. An exact knowledge of 
anatomy has a cash value to the surgeon, 
and, relatively, very little if any to an 
editor. Illustrations establishing this point 
might be furnished by the column were it 
necessary. The various departments of fact 
or theory, grouped under the general term 
"knowledge," are as diverse from each 
other, and as diverse in the effects which 
they produce, as are plows from spades or 
jack-planes from shooting-siicks. Hence, 
in framing a course of study to be followed 
in the public schools, the first question 
ought to be, For whose benefit shall this 
course be designed ? and the second, What 
kinds of knowledge will have the greatest 
worth, and produce the best results in effect- 
ing the given object? 

Now, the facts are that the Kansas course 
of study is simply a copy of that of older 
States, and that the course of the older 
States was expressly and avowedly designed 
to prepare pupils for the professions. The 
district schools and especially the high 
schools of the United States are, and were 
intended to be, grades preparatory to the 
universities, and their courses were built 
accordingly. This fact no one acquainted 
with the subject will dispute. 

Another fact which no one will be 
inclined to dispute is that public schools, 
for the support of which compulsory taxes 
are collected, should be conducted for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. The 
only ground upon which the State can 
justly levy a tax is, that the interests of the 
people themselves demand that the rising 
generation shall receive such an education 
as will qualify them for discharging their 
duties as citizens, and for adding to the 
general wealth as producers. On the one 
hand, the republic can not afford to commit 
its future guidance to ignorance; on the 
other, it has no right to levy taxes for the 
education of drones, since, outside of his 
mere citizenship, it regards the citizen as a 
workman in a community of workers 
mutually dependent and mutually affected 
by the individual's prosperity. 

We have no sympathy whatever with the 
cry that the professional classes are not 
"producers" but only "consumers." Be- 
cause the skill of a physician in checking the 
disease that would otherwise be fatal is a 



"production" of a "value" that is cer- 
tainly equal to that of a crop from an acre 
of land — at least to the patient; and the 
work of the teacher in imparting knowledge 
and making more efficient that wonderful 
machine called the mind, is certainly as 
" productive" as is the labor of the wagon- 
maker or type-founder. 

But we do claim that the idea of educa- 
tion by the State, in addition to embracing 
the purpose of qualifying the citizen for 
an intelligent exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, must include, and does very largely 
include, the further purpose of qualifying 
him to become a producer — at least to the 
extent of supporting himself as distinct from 
the dependence of a pauper. 

Either this latter proposition is incorrect 
or it is correct. If incorrect, then we make 
the point that since, upon this supposition, 
the State can only shape its educational 
course for the qualification of the pupil 
as a voter, it has no right to shape that 
course for the qualification of the pupil as a 
professional man, as distinct from his quali- 
fication as a voter, because the practice of a 
profession is one mode of making a living. 
In other words, if the farmer and mechanic 
are to be excluded upon this ground, then 
let the lawyer be also. But if, as we be- 
lieve, the proposition is correct, and if the 
design of the educational system should be 
to qualify the pupil as both citizen and pro- 
ducer, then we make the point that the 
course of the public schools should be 
framed upon the scale that men engage in 
the different vocations, and that the studies 
forming the course should be proportioned 
and taught with respect to the relative 
value and effect of these kinds of knowledge 
in training men as producers in these voca- 
tions, so far as this can be consistently and 
equitably done. 

The professions of law, medicine and the- 
ology have a fixed work ; the fourth, that of 
the teacher, is not necessarily fixed, since it 
matters not whether he imparts knowledge 
as directly useful to the lawyer or to the 
farmer. And this distinction should be 
kept in view in a discussion of the State's 
relation to the public schools. A little more 
than one per cent of the citizens of Kansas 
who follow a vocation are engaged in teach- 
ing, and less than two per cent are in the 
other learned professions. And we claim 
that the shaping of the course of study in 
the district schools of Kansas for the direct 
benefit of the three professionalists, instead 
of shaping it for the direct benefit of the 
ninety-seven industrialists, is neither just 
nor expedient. Such action does not tend 
to secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number. If eight be greater than seven, it 
somehow strikes us that the interests of 
ninety-seven are greater than the interests 
of three, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of educating the voter, or the producer, 
or both. 

To go this far isn't going too far ; and, in 
our judgment, not to go this far isn't going 
far enough. Education by the State is one 
thing, and wholly different from education 
by individuals or corporations. Upon the 
above principles the question whether what 
is vaguely known as the "higher educa- 
tion" should be taught in the public 
schools, will depend upon what that educa- 
tion is, and upon what it is worth to the 
citizen and producer. Unquestionably 
every pupil has a right to obtain all the" 
knowledge he can, as every man has a right ^ 
to obtain all the property he lawfully can, 
but it is getting to be a very restless ques- 
tion as to just how far the State is bound 
to go in furnishing an education. And, 
while we have no authority for saying so, 
we will risk the opinion that the Common- 
wealth concurs in the above. Don't vou ? 
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Edition this week four thousand. 
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Any quantity of locals crowded over. 
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Prospects for next torm unprecedented. 

After you have read this paper, hand it to some 
other sensible person. 

Go to press earlier than usual. Webster Society 
report will appear next week. 

We will send the Industrialist for one month 
without charge to any person desiring sample 
copies. 

This and three more numbers of the Industri- 
alist will be sent to a good many persons without 
charge. *- 

The summary of the crops of Kansas printed on 
the first page should have been credited to the 
Kansas Farmer. 

The prayer-meeting last Friday evening was 
conducted by Prof. Piatt, who read the twenty- 
sixth chapter of Acts, in which Paul rehearses the 
story of his conversion and makes his defense be- 
fore King Agrippa. "Almost Persuaded " was the 
topic suggested for consideration. The students 
took part in the exercises with commendable 
promptness, and the meeting was a very profitable 
one. The subject for the next meeting is " How 
to become a Christian." 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF KANSAS. 

This method is taken of announcing that I am 
now able to fulfill the offer made upon the publica- 
tion of the little text-book upon Agricultural Geol- 
ogy, " to furnish wherever desired for purposes of 
instruction a complete set of the minerals and soils 
described in the book, charging only for the cost 
of collection." The cabinet prepared for this pur- 
pose embraces over sixty specimens, accompanied 
with printed labels and catalogue ; the minerals 
arranged in pasteboard boxes, the soils sealed in 
bottles; and the whole packed in a locked case. 
A number of these cabinets have already been 
supplied to County Normal Institutes throughout 
the State. Arrangements have been made with 
the well-known mineralogist, Dr. A. E. Foote, of 
Philadelphia, to supply the minerals not obtainable 
in this State. As already stated, this cabinet is 
furnished at the simple cost of its collection, which 
will not exceed 810 and will probably be less. This 
work is undertaken with the hope and design of 
encouraging studies in elementary science in the 
common and higher schools of Kansas. 

Wm. K. Kedzie. 



Friday, Nov. 10th, the Alpha Beta Literary Soci- 
ety met as usual in Prof. Piatt's room. Misses 
Mails and Glossop were elected and initiated. Rel- 
ative advantages and disadvantages of novel read- 
ing was then discussed and decided in favor of the 
advantages. The third number of the Gleaner was 
then presented by Mr. Geo. Gale and Miss Nena 
^ • Wilson. The editorial informed us there was but 
' little local matter in the columns of this issue, and 
we were fully convinced of the fact. One of the 
most interestin .,' articles was entitled " Three-score 
years and ten to sweet sixteen," representing a 
letter written by the former to the latter. The 
Society was then favored with a quartette accom- 
panied by the organ. Music committees were ap- 
pointed, and hereafter the Society will be regularly 
supplied. Question for debate at next meeting, 
"Resolved, That suffrage should be restricted to 
those who can read and write." Speakers on the 
affirmative, C. 0. Smith and George A. Gale ; nega- 
tive, C. J. Reed and W. II. Sikes. Appointments : 
Miss Mattie Mails, reading; Miss Emma Glossop, 
essay; Miss Dora Kinsey, declamation. An un- 
usual number of visitors were present, especially 
Websters. S. H. W. 

PRODUCTIVE CONSUMPTION ON KANSAS 
FARMS. 

A member of the class in Political Economy pre- 
sented the following paper for class discussion : 

Consumption is the destruction of value. Pro- 
ductive consumption is the consumption of value 
in such a manner that it re-appears in the course of 
time, perhaps in another form, but in greater 
value. A farmer expends value in the shape of 
seed wheat, in the labor and machinery of plant- 
ing, and the interest of the investment in land. 
All this value re-appears at harvest in the shape of 
the wheat crop, which is generally sufficient to 
replace the value consumed and leave a small mar- 
gin as profit. Consumption in agriculture is the 
, principal consumption of the State, and hence is 
Vu that of greatest interest. Every farmer possesses 
"■ value in his land, his stock, his farm buildings, 
' machines, implements, etc. These values are con- 
stantly being consumed, and must be replaced. 
The farmer lias to deal with two forms of consump- 
tion that of capital and that of labor. Con- 
sumption of capital takes place when investments 
are made in any of the following modes: 

First, in the seed and implements necessary to 
produce the desired crops. This is always pro- 
ductive consumption if the season be favorable and 
the crops well cultivated. 



Second, in farm buildings which are really 
needed upon the farm for the storage of grain or 
the protection of stock. No investment can be 
more productive than this. A farmer wastes 
enough grain in two years by the use of tumble- 
down, leaky cribs to more than pay for the erec- 
tion of a good, substantial granary. Good grana- 
ries are store-houses in which he may hold his 
grain for higher prices ; whereas, that stored in 
rail cribs must be sold at any price or entirely 
lost. The erection of good barns and sheds for 
protecting stock, besides being a moral duty, is also 
an economical duty. A farmer who unnecessarily 
allows his stock to stand out in the storm, wet, 
shivering, and half frozen, is both unfeeling and 
exceedingly shiftless. How would a merchant 
prosper who allowed his goods to remain exposed 
to the weather? Every man is in duty bound to 
care for the stock in his possession, and administer 
to their wants to the best of his ability. In neg- 
lecting this duty, we disobey a moral law higher 
than any law of man. 

Third, in the purchase of machinery. If ma- 
chinery be needed in any given operation, it is to 
the best interest of the farmer to obtain it at once. 
The first cost of a necessary machine is soon re- 
placed by the labor saved by its use. Improved 
machinery is especially valuable to the farmer of 
Kansas, enabling him to culcivate broader fields, 
and to cultivate them better, with a saving of 
labor and time. 

Fourth, in improving the breed of farm stock. 
Stock of all kinds may be considered as machines 
which consume rye, corn, oats or grass; producing 
locomotive power in the case of horses, and beef, 
pork or wool from cattle, hogs or sheep. It is 
evident that as these machines are improved, the 
product will be equally improved in quantity and 
quality and thus command a much better price. 

Fifth, for personal comfort and the gratification 
of taste. For this form of consumption we receive 
no tangible returns, and yet it is one of the most 
productive. A man's personal comfort and happi- 
ness are of great value to himself, and any expen- 
diture which will innocently increase them, unless 
carried to excess, may be considered as productive 
consumption. 

Farming may be made one of the happiest voca- 
tions of man, if happiness be one of the objects 
sought; but there is little enjoyment in toiling for 
money alone in any vocation. A taste for music 
and flower culture should be encouraged, for these 
two elements enter largely into the enjoyments of 
our home. Every fanner, for his own enjoyment 
as well as profit, should study the natural sciences, 
especially those most closely relating to his work, 
In no other vocation is man brought into such 
intimate connection with the Creator's laws. A 
farmer's solid enjoyment of life is much increased 
by observing and appreciating the world around 
him. By the above means, he is elevated above 
that plane of thought which leads him to plant 
potatoes only on Good-Friday or in the "dark of 
the moon." 

Sixth, for increasing knowledge. A farmer can 
and should purchase good, wholesome books with 
which to improve his mind during his leisure 
hours. The average farmer neglects the cultiva- 
tion of his mind too much for the cultivation of his 
fields. In farming, as in any other occupation, a 
man needs a mind capable of deep, comprehensive 
thought, — one not easily swayed by the common 
superstitions and prejudices. Every farmer will 
find it greatly to his advantage to devote a portion 
of each day, especially during the winter, to the 
study of books and journals upon the care of stock" 
the culture of crops and fruit, and general farm 
management. By expenditures of time and capital 
in this direction, he acquires a knowledge of his 
business, by which his gains are greatly increased. 

In the consumption of labor, a farmer consumes 
labor in the form of his own physical and mental 
exertion as well as the hired labor he may use and 
the labor of his teams. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

Mr. Thos. Jenkins and wife returned last Sun- 
day evening from their trip East. 

Kansas goes up head this year on corn, with an 
average yield of 43.5 bushels to the acre. New 
Hampshire is next with 42; Vermont, 39 ; Ohio, 
36.7; Wisconsin, 34; Indiana, Iowa and Nebraska, 
30; Michigan, 29; Missouri, 27.8; Minnesota, 25.4; 
Texas and Illinois, 25 each. 

The immigrants ! They roll through town every 
day ; some with four-horse teams, some with ox 
teams, some with "spike" teams, and the other 
day one was seen with a single old white horse, 
that stuck in every mud-hole, attached to a rickety 
concern, which contained a small boy as driver, a 
woman and the inevitable baby that is always the 
accompaniment of every immigrant wagon. They 
were "going west." 

Mr. C. P. Blachly, 

Dear Sir : — I am most emphatically opposed to 
the introduction of English sparrows into this 
country. They do no more good than many native 
birds, and scarcely protect the elms better than a 
good tarring does. They are unattractive. They 
meet no check here to their naturally rapid in- 
crease. They soon become pampered and useless, 
or even troublesome. They injure fruit trees, 
exterminate native birds of greater beauty and 
value, and show conclusively that by the laws of 
nature they do not belong here. Dr. Grouse, our 
leading oruithologist, and many othprs concur in 
all, or nearly all, these views. Yours, 

H. D. Minot. 



PRESS NOTICES. 

We are pleased to note the enlargement of that 
model sheet, the Industkialist. It is the par ex- 
cellence of typographical neatness, and contains 
the cream de la cream of editorial ability.— Neosho 
fulls Post. 

We should have mentioned before this that the 
Agricultural College paper, at Manhattan, has been 
enlarged to a 16-column paper and is now one of 
the neatest and spiciest papers we receive. We 
suppose the managers found it necessary to enlarge 
to keep pace with the growing institution from 
which it is issued. By the way, Rev. John A. 
Anderson is making the Agricultural College the 
best school in the West for really practical edu- 
cation. — Saline Journal. 



Major N. A. Adams, one of Manhattan's leading 
and most enterprising sons, left a large roll of 
greenbacks in Junction City yesterday, for a lot of 
cattle he pumbaeed here. — ihuio*. 



DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading ; arithmetic, through decimal fractions ; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give tho pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes: First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor. — Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work ? " Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$M> to stert with, should be able to carry himself 



through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



LITERARY SOCIETIES. 



Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. Amos E. Wilson, President. 

Miss Emma Cook, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Irving Todd, President. 

A. N. Godfrey, Secretary. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 



KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East n : 15 A , M . 

Going West 5:05 p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 6:05 p. m., and 3:50 a. M. 

Going West 6:30 a.m., and 8:05 a.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



CHURCH DIRECTORY. 



Baptist.— Rev. S. Pillsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning service; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 a. m. ; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't. 

Congregational.— Rev. R. D. Parker, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. Service at 
11 a. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist.— Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored).— Rev. J. S. Grif- 
fing, Pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 3 p. m. 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Wm. Campbell, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
Sabbath School immediately after morning ser- 
vice ; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 
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ducatlonal Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
1 spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 



Manhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills or Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 



National Standard. 




Webster, Unabridged. 

3,000 Engravings 1 1,840 Pages Quarto. 

10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 

A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 

INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 

AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 

Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Warmly indorsed by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. 
Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than fifty 
College Presidents, and the best American and 
European Scholars. 

Contains one-fifth more matter than any 
other, the smaller type giving much more on a 
page. 

Contains 3,000 Illustrations, nearly three times 
as many as any other Dictionary. 

[>9® ! -Look at the three pictures of a Ship, on 
page 1,751, — these alone illustrate the meaning of 
more than IOO words and terms far better than 
they can be defined in words.] 

More than 3O.00O copies have been placed in 
the public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by 32 State Superintendents of 
Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is 
several years later than any other large Diction- 
ary. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

"August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is Webster's Unabridged." 

Is it not rightly claimed that Webster is the 
NaMotwi Steodwd r 
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Buildings. 

This engraving gives a 
good idea of the relative 
situation of the several 
buildings used by the Ag- 
ricultural College, and, so 
far as can be done in the 
space, a fair notion of the 
appearance of the build- 
ings. The one on the right 
is at present known as the 

COLLEGE BUILDING, 

though it is only tempora- 
rily used as such. It was 
built before our day, and 
was designed as one wing 
of an extensive barn. It 
is 42x100 feet, two stories 
high, and, besides the 
chapel, contains nine 
rooms which are used by 
the literary departments 
for recitation purposes. 

THE NEW BARN 

is not shown upon the cut, 
but is situated about five 
hundred feet northeast of 
the College building, and 
is of the same size. It is 
admirably adapted to its 
purpose, furnishing com- 
plete accommodations for 
forty head of cattle and the 
horses needed on the farm. 
About five hundred feet 
south of the College build- 
ing stands the 

MECHANICAL BUILDING, 

which is 38x102 feet and 
two stories high. The 
whole of the lower floor is 
used as a carpenter shop 
and is filled with benches, 
saws, lathes, etc. The up- 
per floor furnishes three 




rooms for the Department 
of Instrumental Music, two 
for the Sewing Depart- 
ment, one for the Tele- 
graph Department, and 
one for the Printing De- 
partment. 

Immediately north of the 
Mechanical building is the 

BLACKSMITH SHOP, 

20x40, containing two 
forges and the necessary 
tools for working iron. It 
is not shown in the cut, 
and is the only wooden < 
building on the grounds, 
all the rest being stone. 

One hundred feet east of 
the Mechanical is the 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

31x80 feet, one story and a 
high basement. The main 
floor contains two lecture 
rooms, with apparatus 
cases; and the basement, 
in addition to cellars, fur- 
nishes a large working 
room for class practice. 

One hundred and fifty 
feet south of the Mechan- 
ical building stands the 

LABORATORY, 

cross form, 109x109 feet 
one story. It contains a 
lecture room, office, bal- 
ance room, physical labo- 
ratory, two large chemical 
laboratories, and a kitchen 
laboratory. The 

NEW COLLEGE BUILDING 

will be situated one hun- 
dred feet south of the Lab- 
oratory. The Practical 
Agricultural wing will be 
completed next summer. 
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The Press on the Agricultural College. 



A superior institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it.— Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfleld Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yates Center News. • 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Iola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage.— Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Qarnett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Pooto Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Belou 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— Elk 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their voune men or women from home to scnooi, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school, it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.-2H«« Rapids 
Time*. 
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Board of Regents. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, Mitchell Oo. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Ooffey Oo. 

J. R. HALLOWELL, Columbus, Cherokee Co. 

S. M. WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 

T. O. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDBRSON, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

E. B. Purcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. AgTicul., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Hortiailture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing ; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
4S»TUITION ABSOIiVTEIiT FREE I'd 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
will close December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 



Vocal Music.— Regular instruction and drill 
In the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

Dress-Making and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 
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ardenlng for Profit.— Instruction and 
drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 
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larmlng for Profit.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

flhemistry and Physics.— The mostval- 
^■^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 



"■English Language.— The direct aim of the 
■*-^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases 

Ifrathematlcs.— Practical, direct and thor- 
iXM. ©ugh drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

{Bipedal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 
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Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 



Printing ! — Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 



echanical Department.- Regular in- 
— struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 
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ookseller and (Stationer.— S. M. Fox 

■»■* dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. . 19-3m 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

jfilchool District Bonds.— School District 
W Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 
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ansas Publishing House— Standard 
-■*- Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound . Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 
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he Farm Department offers for sale 
Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest 
breeding, together with Jerseys and Galloways. 
Also, a very fine lot of Berkshire Pigs, eligible to 
record and the get of the celebrated boars Lord 
Liverpool and British Sovereign II. We have also 
for sale a few choice Essex Pigs, straight Jos. 
Harris stock, of both sexes. Our prices place this 
stock within reach of the general farmer. Address 
Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, Manhattan, 
Kansas. (11-tf) 

Agricultural College liands.— Thes 

-™- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 



The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 

in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 

keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 1 1 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly^r 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas,^ 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

Erinted in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 
eautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully "fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology ; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
• i follows : 
7« Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73— 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.(S3 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51=97.10 

« 100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title. "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades arc taught for her benefit, 
V In accordance with the design of Congress. 

Y ENDOWMENT. 

/ The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart ot the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
professional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
ligent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
l tun(. Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Whil [Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
T&ineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
jftiemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Loeic It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving boys 
nractice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
•ind iron work, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



Imports from the United States. 

A report by Mr. Plunkett on the com- 
merce of the United Stales has recently 
been issued from the Foreign Office. From 
an elaborate summary published in the 
Globe we extract the following: 

Speaking in round numbers, it may be 
said that more than one-half of the exports 
from the United States are made up of 
breadstuffs, mineral oils, provisions, and to- 
bacco leaf; and if we add to them the one 
hem more of raw cotton ($187,662,525), we 
find that the five together represent about 
four-fifths of the total amount exported in 
1876. In order to illustrate more clearly 
the extent to which the export trade of the 
United States depends upon raw, or only 
partially manufactured, articles, Mr. Plunk- 
ett shows that of the total domestic exports 
last year less than 11 per cent consisted of 
manufactured articles, and that they showed 
an increase of only $377,856 (£75,571) over 
the previous year. Breadstuff's represent 
about 20 per cent ; raw cotton, about 29 per 
cent; mineral oils, nearly 8 per cent; provi- 
sions, about 13 per cent ; tobacco leaf, about 
5 per cent ; of the total domestic exports, 
excluding, of course, coin and bullion. 
The steady, although small, increase in the 
exportation of American manufactured cot- 
ton goods has, says Mr. Plunkett, attracted 
much attention, and has inspired great 
hopes on the American side of the Atlantic, 
while causing some anxiety on the other. 
While the importation of cotton goods has 
fallen off' by nearly one-fourth, the exporta- 
tion of cotton goods has almost doubled it- 
self in the twelve months; and on a review 
of the whole four years it appears that not 
only has the importation of foreign cotton 
goods in that period fallen off almost to 
half what it was, but the exportation of 
American cotton goods has nearly quad- 
rupled itself. 

Mr. Plunkett gives the following facts 
bearing more directly on the trade between 
Great Britain and the United States: By 
far the largest amount of breadstuffs went to 
the British Isles. They took, in round 
numbers, over $91,000,000 worth of bread- 
stuffs out of a total of somewhat over 130,- 
000,000. Provisions also were exported 
chiefly to the British Islands. They took 
over $56,000,000 out of a total somewhat ex- 
ceeding $84,000,000. A new and singular 
feature in the provision trade between the 
United Slates and Great Britain is the in- 
creasing exportation of fresh beef, which is 
killed on that side of the Atlantic very large- 
ly, indeed as far away as Chicago, and is 
then sent over in ice to Liverpool, where it 
is sold at a lower rate than beef of the same 
quality can be bought for in the retail mar- 
kets of New York. At the present low rul- 
ing of freights between America and Eng- 
lish ports, this trade is found to be remuner- 
ative, and measures are being taken for car- 
rying it on a still larger scale. The best 
customers for American iron and for manu- 
factures of iron and steel were the British 
North American colonies. 



The Inefficient Public Schools. 

At West Point all that is required of the 
candidates is that they shall be " well versed 
in arithmetic, reading and writing, includ- 
ing orthography, and have a knowledge of 
the elements of English grammar, of de- 
scriptive geography, especially of their own 
country, and of the history of the United 
States." At the examination last year of a 
hundred and more picked men, of from 
fourteen to twenty-one years of age, chosen 
from all parts of the country, and not a few 
of them by competitive examination in the 

fmblic schools, only one-half are found to 
lave that thorough grounding in the ele- 
ments of an English education which all 
our schools profess to give. 

There is a text for many sermons in this 
— a text upon which teachers and school 
directors may profitably ponder just at thi.- 
time, when a new school term is opening, and 
the scholars are coming back for work. 
What is required for admission to West 
Point is what every American citizen ought 
to have, and precisely what our common 



schools are designed to teach. No doubt 
many of these rejected candidates could 
answer questions that would sound much 
harder than those put to them at West 
Point. Many of them could tell a great 
deal about abstruce sciences, if the exam- 
iners only asked them ; but when it came to 
"the three R's" and a little knowledge of 
their own country, they found that their 
schooling had profited them little. And 
many who do not go to West Point, but have 
to stand the test of experience in the world, 
make the same painful discovery. They 
may have spent years in the school-room 
and obtained a smattering of information on 
all sorts of subjects, but the only use they 
can find for it is to forget and begin their 
education over again. If we are ever going 
to make our public schools of real value, we 
have got to bring them back to their proper 
work. With all our fine school-houses 
and costly apparatus and elaborate text- 
books, the same idea of a common school 
has been almost forgotton, and we believe it 
quite safe to say that what is to be called a 
sound English education was better supplied 
in the simple roadside school-house of a gen- 
eration back than to-day in the most sumpt- 
uous brown stone buildings. — Philadelphia 
Times. 



The boys' studying book-keeping and the girls' 
thumping pianos will make potatoes four dollars a 
bushel. — Exchange. 

The above is a senseless drivel. If it 
means anything, it simply means that our 
boys and girls should be taught nothing but 
how to plant and hoe potatoes. It is such 
shallow teaching as this that drives many a 
boy from the farm. Let the boys be taught 
to 'work, and taught to keep books neatly 
and correctly, and they will be better fitted 
for the business of life. And teach the girls 
to work — and to play on the piano or 
organ, too. There ought to be a musical 
instrument in every family. Manual labor 
is a necessity with a majority, and it will be 
so as long as time lasts ; but when it 
becomes a mere drudgery, the toilers pos- 
sessing no other knowledge or acquirements, 
life is scarcely worth the price it costs to 
sustain it. 

Labor can be sweetened and lightened by 
a knowledge of the sciences, of music, of the 
laws of life; and the man who by voice or 
pen derides and attempts to belittle these as 
of no value to the " laboring classes," is an 
enemy to those he mistakingly or hypocrit- 
ically professes to befriend. We are ac- 
quainted with farmers' daughters who know- 
how to " put out a large wash " on Monday, 
or drive a mower or reaper in the field, and 
can play as fine music on the piano or 
church organ as " the best of them," and yet 
potatoes are not four dollars a bushel as a 
result of their musical knowledge. On the 
contrary, the sun rises and shines as bright- 
ly, and the potatoes are cultivated as skill- 
fully, grow as large and are sold as cheap 
as if these girls were mere drudges and 
dolts; and, above all, their homes are 
brighter, their enjoyments sweeter, and their 
lives happier than if they were ignorant of 
all knowledge save that of knowing how to 
hoe and dig potatoes. The fellows who 
write such drivel as the extract at the head 
of this column ought to be sent to Osawato- 
mie. — Enterprise Gazette. 

American girls, it would appear, have a 
clearer idea of the kind of an education 
which they need in these hard times than 
their teachers. They are crowding into the 
art schools, fitting themselves as designers, 
engravers, etc. The recent mania for china, 
too, is being turned to account as a source of 
income. There is hardly a village where 
women of artistic skill or tastes are not 
trying to paint and bake china. The society 
on East. Twentieth-st., and others, have es- 
tablished classes. Monographs and primers 
of the art are advertised every day. When 
the times revive, and the potteries now con- 
templated are really established, there will 
be no lack either of designers or decorators 
of china, and the art may be made as lucra- 
tive a business here as it is in France and 
England. Much of the finest work on the 



Limoges faience and Doulton ware is done 
by girls and women, thoroughly trained for 
the art. In London, too, women are em- 
ployed not only as . architects but as house 
decorators, painting panels, embroidering 
curtains, and in one notable instance (the 
sisters of a well-known literary man), they 
take the entire arrangement and adornment 
of the house in their charge, directing the 
upholsterers and furnishing for their part, 
not carpets or chairs, but ideas and taste. 
These ladies have grown rich in their nov- 
el^ calling. Our American girls are quick- 
witted enough to perceive that certain com- 
modities are more in demand in the market 
than Greek, and they will be as eager to 
supply them as their English sisters. — New 
York Herald. 



Blunt but True. 



There is said to be a young man in the 
Missouri penitentiary whose parents, at 
their death, left him a fortune of $50,000. 
There is where his parents made a fatal 
mistake.' If they had taken the precaution 
to invest that sum in a small dog, and shot 
him, and then had simply left the young 
man a jack-plane or a wood-saw, with 
printed instructions how to use it, the 
chances are that instead of being in the pen- 
itentiary he would to-day have been gradu- 
ally but surely working his way up to a 
handsome competency, an honorable and an 
old age. But ever since the days of Adam 
and Eve, parents have made it a point to 
toil and struggle all their lives in order to 
realize a sufficient sum of money to pur- 
chase, when they are dead and gone, their 
sons each a first-class through ticket to the 
devil ; and it is not much to be wondered at 
that so many of their sons reared in vice 
and idleness, as too many of them often 
are, have no higher ambition than to invest 
their inheritance in just that sort of trans- 
portation. 

Coal. 

We were considerably surprised the other 
day to learn from one of our citizens that he 
had discarded the use of wood in his house 
and had gone to using anthracite coal as a 
matter of economy. This is Jn the face of 
the fact that wood can be bought at from 
four to five dollars per cord, and soft coal at 
about four dollars per ton. Every pound of 
anthracite coal is brought from the mines 
in Pennsylvania — none of which are near- 
er to us than 1,200 miles, and by the ordi- 
nary course of transportation via the Erie 
canal and the lakes not less than from 1,500 
to 1,900 miles. 

In this connection we notice an article in 
a recent number of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
which says that the anthracite coal trade is 
about as depressed as it can well be. A 
sale of 125,000 tons made in New York 
realized only $2.57£ per ton. The rates of 
freight on coal on the Beading railroad 
from Schuylkill Haven to Philadelphia are 
given for twenty years back, and are $1.25 
per ton now as against $1.35 in 1858, the 
lowest before the war, and $3.60, the high- 
est during the whole period. The total 
amount of anthracite coal mined during the 
present year is over 15,000,000 tons. 

It is a remarkable state of affairs when 
coal can be mined in eastern Pennsylvania, 
and sent to Kansas to compete with wood at 
$5 a cord and soft coal at $4 per ton.— Law- 
rence Journal. 



A Sensible Farmer. 

One Kentucky farmer appropriates the 
yearly product of one acre of his farm to 
the purchase of reading matter for himself 
and family. He is a sensible man, and far- 
mers generally should follow his example. 
Thev would make farm life more pleasant, 
add length to their days, give enjoyment to 
their wives, sons and daughters, and learn 
many things of great pecuniary value to 
them, if they subscribe for two or three 
good newspapers and one or two of the best 
magazines. — Atchison Champion. 

One thousand car loads of lumber have 
been sold at Wichita this fall. 
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The Atchimn Champion has come out in a 
new dress and has a clear and undisputed 
right to feel justly proud of itself, as we do 
of the handsome greeting given it by the 
Patriot. 



The Jewell County Diamond says the fol- 
lowing and a good many other kind things 
of its competitor: "If we Were to live a 
thousand years, we could not ask for a more 
honorable or fair-dealing competitor than 
Byron J. Thompson, of the Jewell County 
Monitor" 



Press Changes. 

Reno county : Mr, N. C. Boles has sold 
the Hutchinson Interior to Mr. S. W. Hardy. 
It is stated that Mr. J. W. Kanaga will 
swing the editorial pencil. 

Jackson County : The Holton Argus, hav- 
ing got tired of taking wood (that never 
came) for subscriptions, has suspended pub- 
lication. 



We have received the last bimonthly 
report of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture. It is fully up to its usual mark, 
which is the highest in the United States ; 
and besides reflecting deserved credit upon 
Mr. Alfred Gray, Secretary, is one of the 
most valuable immigration papers extant. 



Fall and Winter Care of Stock. 

It is generally true that domestic animals 
suffer most from exposure and from insuffi- 
cient food where the winters are the least 
severe, and where cattle food is the cheap- 
est. In New England and New York, one 
of the principal cares of the farmer is to 
obtain a supply of cattle food abundant to 
last his animals from the time that grass be- 
gins to fail in early fall until the grass ap- 
pears again in the spring. To this end 
pumpkins, roots, corn fodder, etc., are provid- 
ed in abundance, and long before the frosts 
have made their appearance, this extra feed 
is added to that furnished by the pastures. 
Now, these farmers are not thus liberal out 
of the sentiment of kindness and humanity, 
but because long experience has taught them 
that such treatment pays, and, more, that 
only such treatment is profitable. 

In regard to our own State, it must be con- 
fessed that a large proportion of the owners 
of slock are guilty of gross inhumanity and 
neglect of their own interests in the treat- 
ment given their domestic animals, espe- 
cially cattle. Most of us remember the time 
when it was generally believed that in Kan- 
sas cattle wintered well on the prairies with- 
out fodder or grain. In the early history 
of the State, there was some show of reason 
in this legend ; range was abundant and 
lightly pastured, and there was a greater 
variety of grasses, and they were probably 
more nutritious than those now found in 
the older portions of the State. Happily, 
this notion is not now generally held, but 
an equally dangerous idea is acted upon, 
namely, that during the fall months no pro- 
vision need be made for cattle running at 
large. The truth is the fall is the most 
critical season of the year for the stockman, 
and the one in which the greatest losses of 
the year are sustained, — not from actual 
deaths, but by the starvation treatment given 
his animals during this season. After the 
prairie grass has once been scorched by the 
frost, and then half rotted by the fall rains, 
it is as tasteless and innutritions as pine 
shavings. To confine stock to such wretch- 
ed sustenance as this during the fall months, 
is to be guilty of the greatest extravagance, 
the waste in fact of all the flesh gained 



during the summer feeding. No one who 
sees the scores of hollow-eyed, cadavarous 
brutes which day and night wander up and 
down our highways, searching out every bit 
of garbage, and eagerly trespassing through 
every weak fence or half-opened gate, can 
doubt this. 

There is one fact that every owner of a 
cow ought to believe with all his might, for 
it is a truth beyond a peradventure, one 
that admits of no gainsaying, namely, that 
the profits of an animal are directly propor- 
tionate to the food and care it receives. To 
expect profit from an animal whose food was 
only sufficient to keep alive the vital spark 
would be as sensible as to expect large divi- 
dends from a railroad whose locomotives 
were only allowed to get up steam sufficient 
to enable them to move empty cars. 

Farmers, both East and West, use too lit- 
tle discrimination in feeding young and 
aged animals^ store stock, and those in 
preparation for the shambles. Young and 
rapidly growing animals should be fed chief- 
ly of such grains as oats, or feed like shorts 
or bran, rich in albuminoids needed in 
building up bone and muscle; while to ma- 
ture and fattening animals, heating foods 
like corn will be most profitable. — Prof. 
Shelton. 



Primary Education. 

By this phrase we mean the first attempts 
to educate a mind untrained and undisci- 
plined. What should be the character of 
primary education? To whom should be 
entrusted the intellectual training of chil- 
dren? 

He who owns a valuable colt is very care- 
ful to have him properly trained. He em- 
ploys an expert in training horses; one who 
shall correctly teach the animal the first 
lessons of the harness or saddle. He rec- 
ognizes the importance of correct training 
at the outset. He knows that the ability of 
the animal to serve him in the future de- 
pends upon the manner in which the first 
lessons of obedience and restraint are pre- 
sented and learned. An ability to discrim- 
inate between the different kinds of harness, 
or to name the different parts of a harness, 
is not considered a sufficient capital to set 
up one in the business of horse training. 
To all of these acquirements there must be 
added a profound knowledge of horse na- 
ture. Neither does it follow that a man 
can train a young horse for the turf because 
he can skillfully handle a plow team. In 
the training of horses, the necessity of start- 
ing right is generally recognized. The re- 
sult of bad training is understood. Hence, 
ability, experience and success command a 
premium in the market. 

But how is it in the primary education of 
children? To whom is entrusted the begin- 
ning of that mental training which the laws 
of this State have provided for every child 
within its borders? In most cases, this 
work is committed to young people, gener- 
ally to young girls unacquainted with the 
laws of mind, inexperienced in teaching, 
and often of a very limited education. 
Probably three-fourths of the children in 
this State spend the first five years of their 
school life in schools taught by this class of 
teachers. Even in towns where the graded 
system of schools is established, the teachers 
of the lower classes are generally young 
girls. The phrase primary teacher is syn- 
onymous with young teacher. By our pres- 
ent system of school management, the train- 
ing of the mind to work, the developing of 
its powers during the most important period 
of life, devolves upon the inexperienced. 
However superior in other respects, the 
graded system of schools is to the old sys- 
tem, in this one respect, inferior. Under 



the old system, a great proportion of the 
children received their first lessons in men- 
tal training from those who were considered 
qualified to teach older and more advanced 
pupils. 

The laws of mind are as uniform in their 
action as the laws of matter. Those whose 
high office it is to train the mind should 
understand the laws of mind. Those who 
have had experience in developing mind 
are best qualified to teach primary classes. 

In what we have said above, we do not 
wish to be understood as inveighing against 
the teachers of our common schools as a 
class, or against primary teachers in partic- 
ular. Among the common school teachers 
of this State, there are hundreds of earnest, 
capable, well-educated men and women. 
Their works do honor them. Their pupils 
are found in our classes. The progress of 
their former pupils in the studies pursued 
in the Agricultural College is entirely satis- 
factory, both to themselves and their teach- 
ers. They were started right at the out- 
set. But from very many of the common 
schools of the State we have representatives 
of quite another sort. Young men and 
women who have spent several years in 
school are found poorly prepared to enter 
upon our course of study. They need to be 
grounded in the rudiments of an education. 
They must be taught how to study. Some 
have never been properly taught anything 
in school. Their time spent in school has 
been wasted. This has been through no 
fault of their own. This waste of time and 
more than waste of intellectual energy is 
chargeable to the custom which so generally 
prevails of entrusting primary education to 
ignorance and inexperience. — Prof. Ward. 



Industrial Art Education. No. 4. 

The first step in art instruction is draw- 
ing, — the language in matters of form. In 
the whole industrial world, drawing is 
called into requisition, for by its means facts 
and ideas are expressed and exchanged 
which could not otherwise be understood. 
The knowledge of drawing is a necessity of 
the working man's education, because he 
must be able to read and understand that 
language of form. 

But in teaching him to draw it is not 
only this language which can content us. 
We want more and we can gain lore. A 
close parallelism exists between drawing 
and writing or reading. First of all, we 
teach a child to read, and then, by using the 
power thus gained, to study a whole host of 
other subjects. So drawing is not or should 
not be learned simply out of regard for its 
own intrinsic merits, but because it opens 
a door to us through which we enter a 
wide world of knowledge. We are apt to 
regard the mere practice of drawing as 
something to be pursued for itself, because 
it is attractive and useful, — a pleasant ac- 
complishement ; but the true place of draw- 
ing in education is or should be on the same 
plane with reading and writing. Like them 
it is to be used as an instrument of the 
mind. As we do not learn to write for the 
sake of penmanship, so we do not learn to 
draw for the purpose of copying. In both 
cases the mechanical skill is but a means, 
not the final purpose. 

The greatest benefit indirectly derived 
from the study of drawing is the system- 
atic training of the eye,— a point of im- 
mense value to the artisan. Pestalozzi, the 
father of our present system of universal 
education, demanded that a fourth of the time 
given to instruction in our schools should 
be devoted to teaching — how to see dili- 
gently. We acknowledge the correctness of 
his philosophy, we admire his wonderful 
logic, but do we coincide with him in prac- 



tice ? We do not. President Anderson, in 
the Hand-Book of this Institution (1874), 
complains : " Less provision has heretofore 
been made for training the eye than of any 
other organ ; although in the great industrial 
world it is the chief organ of perception, is 
needed even more constantly than the hand, 
in fact, is the pilot of the boat who rings 
orders to the latter as engineer." 

Again, the taste of the pupil, especially if 
" taste is the recollection of the beautiful," 
as it has been defined, will be greatly im- 
proved by the long study of such beautiful 
forms as the different copies of every course 
of drawing will furnish. In order to estab- 
lish and maintain those industries into 
which taste and beauty enter, we cannot do 
anything more effectual than to concentrate 
all our efforts upon this point. Through 
this channel the United States may serve to 
make in future the $130,000,000 sent now 
annually to Europe for products of art, — in 
other words, for better taste. The study of 
drawing strengthens the imaginative facul- 
ties of the pupil. Before the mechanic or 
artisan constructs an object, he creates first 
within himself a mental picture of it, and 
the completeness of this picture is a grand 
factor to bring about the desired results. 

These are only a few illustrations of the 
indirect value of drawing ; columns could 
be added. Both for the peculiar culture 
which it imparts, and for its practicalness, 
it should hold a more conspicuous place in 
popular education. Stetson says: "As the 
result of extended and careful investigations, 
made from time to time, for the purpose of 
determining the character of the education 
requisite to produce skilled workmen and 
promote industrial welfare, European gov- 
ernments now lay greater emphasis upon 
drawing than upon any other study. In- 
deed, it holds so prominent a place in the 
education of the people of most European 
communities that it may be said, roundly, 
to constitute a fourth part of all the educa- 
tion the artisan receives. And yet, even in 
France, where the artisan has- for some time 
been well educated in drawing, it is regarded 
of vital importance that the present instruc- 
tion in drawing be increased, and of still 
better quality. The whole people should 
not only be made acquainted with its lead- 
ing principles aud mere industrial applica- 
tions, they should be so instructed as tef 
acquire, in a good degree, artistic habits of 
mind and manipulation." — J. D. Walters. 
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Kansas State Horticultural Society. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas State Horticultural Society will be held 
at Parsons, Labette county, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 11th, 
12th and 13th. The free hospitality of 
the citizens of Parsons has been offered to 
all persons from abroad during their attend- 
ance at the meeting; and it is expected 
that the several railway companies in the 
State will grant the usual reduction in fare, 
viz.: to return on one-fifth fare all persons 
who have paid full fare in going to the 
meeting. 

All local and county societies are request- 
ed to be represented by delegates, and to 
make an exhibition of fruits grown in their 
respective localities; and especially is it de- 
sired that any new and rare varieties, and 
seedling fruits of merit, be placed on exhi- 
bition during the meeting. 

Such persons as are unable to attend the 
meeting and feel an interest in its success, 
are earnestly invited to contribute to the ex- 
ercises by forwarding essays, reports aqd^ 
communications upon subjects of interest .' 
generally, or as confined to their own local-^ 
ities. 

Friends, let us have your help in work- 
ing out the problem of a system of horticul- 
ture in our Slate which will secure success 
to all who may enter upon the pursuit. 

E. Gale, President. 

G. C. Brackett, Secretary. 
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THE INDU STRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1877. 

Now is exactly the right time of the moon to sub- 
scribe for the Industrialist. 

There is a considerable quantity of mighty solid 
cold blowing around this week. 

/The mechanical department has built a very 
tasty pulpit for the Presbyterian church. 

Prof. Piatt's afternoon singing class and Miss 
Carrie Steele's music class are making rapid prog- 
ress. 

The examinations for the mouth of November 
were held yesterday, and the grades are getting 
themselves into shape. 

School district boards about to issue bonds will 
find it to their interest to note the advertisement 
of this number calling for bonds. 

From the number of new dresses which the 
young ladies are making for themselves in the sew- 
ing department, it is evident that Chrismas will 
soon arrive. 

The College sto k has received valuable addi- 
tions in the natural way, in the shape of three 
fine heifer calves; one each of the Short-horn, Jer- 
sey and Galloway breeds. 

As we go to press, the hum of the threshing 
machine reaches us from the barn. The oats were 
threshed yesterday; all told, 440 bushels, an aver- 
age of 44 bushels of excellent quality per acre. 

Where has this term gone, anyhow? It will 
close before it seemed to be fairly started. Good 
work has been done and good results obtained by 

k | all the classes of both the literary and industrial 

^# departments. 

The Berkshire* sent out by the College farm the 
past season seem to have given great satisfaction 
to purchasers, judging from the letters we receive. 
They have certainly paid the farm well, one litter 
having netted $134. 

... A ~ — ■ . — . — . —— 

Don't fail to read the advertisements of Webster's 
Dictionary, the Western Review of Science and In- 
dusry the Educational Calendar, the Educational 
Weekly, the Practical Teacher, and for that matter, 
all the other advertisements in this paper. 

Though not very tall yet, the evergreens scat- 
tered through the College grounds are decidedly 
attractive and enlivening. When the other trees 
are in leaf these cut but a small figure in the land- 
scape, but flash the green color about in a winter 
day. 

The fence around the new barn-yard is so far 
■completed that the cattle have been shifted to 
their new quarters. They take to the new stalls as 
complacently as if they had never seen any others; 
and, when out of doors, snuggle against the straw 
stack as cozily as a cat to a stove. 

Thursday was duly observed as a holiday. Rec- 
itations were omitted and full attention devoted to 
4, , sermons, turkeys, skating and chat. Neither death 
1^ nor serious illness has visit d the college circle dur- 
ing the past year, and we all have abundant reason 
for manly and hearty thanksgiving to the good 
Father. 

If that Industrialist man doesn't cease punch- 
ing a hole through our Center, we will discontinue 
the ordinary professional amenities.— Kate* Center 
Newt. 

Don't you do anything of the sort ; just keep 
sliding along all the amenities you can spare, 
and instead of writing " Yates (.)" on your paper, 
we will hereafter make it "Yates Center." But 
when there is a four thousand edition to mail, 
" Y <k . " is a deal better than " Wyandotte." 

The following are the offices and calls on the Col- 
lege telegraph line at present: 

Piatt Rk. 

President's House A. 

College Ca. 

Mechanical Building h. 

Anderson An. 

Eckman Ck. 

Wilson Wi. 

Kedzie K. 

Blain - B - 

Post-Oflice Po. 

Superintendent's Office S. 

K. P. Depot Mn. 

G. C Wilder Bn. 

Hoyt -Q- 

Pillsbury PR- 
Friday, Nov. 23d, the Alpha Beta Society met as 
usual, Vice-President Stiles in the chair. Exer- 
rclses opened with sacred song and prayer. The 
*B question, "Should su if rage be restricted to those 
■ who can read and write," was warmly discussed 
and decided in favor of restriction. The Society 
then listened to a quartette. Under extempora- 
neous speaking, the possibility of the students 
getting up an entertainment at the close of the 
term was discussed. General opinion seemed in 
favor of the two literary societies combining and 
doing something of the kind. Miss Kinsey favored 



us with a declamation ; subject, "An old man's rev- 
erie." Miss Glossop read an interesting essay on 
truth. Select reading by Miss Mails. Woman's 
suffrage will be discussed next week by Misses 
Parker and Coe on the affirmative, and Misses 
Kinsey and Wilson on the negative. 8. H. W. 

At the last meeting of the Webster Society, Mr. 
Cox was installed as Marshal, he having been de- 
tained on account of illness at the time the other 
officers were installed. 

Mr. Patton was initiated, and Mr. John Gist, who 
has been absent from the Society for some time, 
was reinstated as a member. The question, "Re- 
solved, That novels are productive of more harm 
than good," was debated by Messrs. Scott, Eckman 
and J. B. Dickson, on the affirmative ; and Messrs. 
Anderson, Cox and A. F. Dickson, on the negative. 
The question was closely contested, and finally 
decided in favor of the negative. Extemporaneous 
speaking ensued with more than usual interest, 
all the members and several visitors taking part. 
The question as to whether the rights of suffrage 
should be limited to those who can read and write 
and the question of card playing as an amusement 
were among the principal ones; they being dis- 
cussed thoroughly, pro and con. Mr. Storch 
declaimed, Mr. Hickey read an interesting essay, 
and Mr. Harvey read a very humorous selection. 
Under the head of new business, the time of meet- 
ing was changed from 7:30 to 7 p. m. A letter was 
read from Mr. M. F. Leasure, a former member of 
the Society, in which he urged the present mem- 
bers to spare no exertions to make the Society 
prosperous in the future as it has been in the past. 
The question selected for debate at the next meet- 
ing reads: "Resolved, That it is to the interest of 
the United States that tax-payers only should be 
allowed the right of suffrage." The speakers on 
the affirmative are Messrs. Burr, Harvey and Gist ; 
negative, Messrs. Salter, Godfrey and Wood. After 
the report of critic and reading of minutes, the 
Society adjourned, all being convinced that the 
Society is increasing in interest as well as in num- 
bers. Reporter. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. R. A., New York City: As the endowment 
which supports this Institution came from the 
national government, and as the State is not taxed 
for its current expenses, students from other 
States are received upon the same terms as are 
those from Kansas, that is, without charge. 

J. B. W., Chase county : You will have no diffi- 
culty in procuring a room where you can "board 
yourself." Many of our best students are living 
that way at a cost of from 81 to $1.25 per week. At 
the beginning of next term, there will be many 
opportunities for the selection of messmates. A 
party of four or six lessens the individual expense, 
and does not greatly increase the individual labor. 

A. E. R-, Greenwood county: Having knowl- 
edge in the head is one thing; ability to use it 
with the tongue, fingers or feet is quite another 
thing. Both are vital to success in practical life. 
A man might thoroughly understand the theoret- 
ical principles of carpentry, and yet, not having 
used the tools, be wholly unable to earn carpen- 
ter's wages. So in all other vocations. Accord- 
ingly, instruction is given in the following well- 
equipped Industrial Departments, and every stu- 
dent is required to recite in some one of them, as 
selected by the pupil or parent: Par male students 
— The Farm, Nursery, Carpentry, Cabinet-Mak- 
ing, Turning, Wagon-Making, Painting, Black- 
smithing. For female students— Dress -Making, 
Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-Sawing, Carving, En- 
graving, Photography, Instrumental Music. 

Each of these departments is conducted exactly 
as in daily life, and aims to give precisely the drill 
received by an apprentice. No charge is made, 
either for tuition or material, from male students 
taking the Industrials provided for them; nor from 
female students taking the ones provided for them, 
except in the Department of Instrumental Music, 
where the usual fee is assessed for the use of pianos 
or organs. Male students taking either Printing 
or Telegraphy are charged $1 per month for the 
use of material and instruments. 



THE TELEPHONE. 

A large audience listened with pleasure to Prof. 
Kedzie's lecture upon the telephone Thursday 
evening, in the Presbyterian church. As the lec- 
ture is to be delivered elsewhere, we shall not 
attempt a synopsis of it, further than to say that 
it set forth about all that is known concerning 
the invention of the telephone, the principles of 
its construction and operation, its utility and 
probable capabilities. The lecture was illustrated 
by finely-executed diagrams, drawn by Mrs. Ked- 
zie, and by many practical experiments with the 
telephones, in which the audience "jined" to its 
heart's content after the lecture. 

Being deprived by sickness of the pleasure of 
listening to the lecture, we can vouch for the per- 
formance at the other end of the line, namely, in 
telegraph hall, more than a mile from the church. 
On a reading stand was placed the laxgar tele- 



phone, having a wide ear piece or funnel-shaped 
" receiver," while on a table near by were a smaller 
instrument and a bell call. Two ladies and eight 
gentlemen had for some time been enjoying them- 
selves as happened to strike the fancy of each, 
when the bell sounded an alarm, which was 
responded to by a graceful whirling of the crank 
by Mr. W. C. Stewart, who thereafter tossed the 
smaller telephone from his ear to his mouth very 
much as a boy shifts a hot potato from one hand to 
the other. Not hearing the questions to which 
he replied, the thread of the conversation was 
slightly fractured, and ran as follows : " Yes, sir." 
"no, sir," "all right," "eight, at a rough guess," 
"have counted, there are two ladies and eight 
gentlemen here." The larger telephone was put 
in the circuit and Mr. Amos E. Wilson made a 
short but vociferous speech, which was followed 
by one from Stewart. Then came a cornet solo by 
Mr. W. M. McColister who looked as if he thought 
that blowing a horn into a box was a singular way 
of facing an audience. After which Mrs. A. T. 
Goodwin and Miss Flora House sang the duet 
entitled "Fading, Still Fading;" which was fol- 
lowed by a brass-mounted quartette, played by 
Messrs. McCollister, Pratt, Crump and Stewart, 
members of Manhattan band;— whereupon the 
ladies started for the church and the gentlemen 
rested from their labor. 

After while the bells called, and " here," " yes, 
sir," " all right," etc., were shot otf again, as an in- 
troduction to a cornet sojo by Stewart. Presently 
came all sorts of questions and answers between 
different persons in the audience and Stewart, 
which had decided allusions to thanksgiving din- 
ners, grindstones, elephants and chuck. We were 
favored by a duet sung in the church by Mrs. 
Goodwin and Miss House, and by another from 
Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Purcell. The whole affair 
was very eujoyable, and the lecture will prove a 
decided novelty among the holiday amusements in 
those cities which secure it. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

The first snow of the season fell Monday morn- 
ing. 

Albert Griffin and Dr. Lyman start on another 
temperance trip shortly. 

Night express traius will be placed on the K. P. 
road after the first of December. 

Rev. Wake is lecturing on temperance some- 
where out west. Manhattan has more temperance 
lecturers than anybody. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

From all parts of the State comes intelligence 
that fall grain of all kinds is looking finely, and 
that cattle and hogs are doing well. It is there- 
fore probable that we shall have a good crop next 
year as well as this. The ground has been so thor- 
oughly saturated with water that we can get along 
next year with a smaller amount of rain than 
usual, if it comes at the right time. 

We cannot too strongly impress upon our farm- 
ers the importance of planting fruit trees, and 
plenty of them, especially apples. All the signs of 
the times point to a steady and rapidly increasing 
demand for fruit in the future. The exportation 
of fruit is rapidly becoming an immense business, 
and it is also becoming more and more a matter of 
necessity at home. Fruit is healthful, and its use 
should be encouraged. 



METEOROLOGICAL. RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending November 28th, 1877. Latitude, 
39°12' ; Longitude, 96°40' ; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday , 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 



Temperature. 


H 


e l « 


a 


■5 <u 


* 


*ll * 


52° 


24° 


39°.25 


54 


25 


44 .25 


48 


29 


41 .75 


42 


25 


37 


45 


26 


39 .75 


88 


9 


26 .75 


29 


2 


19 .25 



Bar. 

$5 



28.87 
28.60 
28.50 
28.55 
28.45 
28.80 
29.08 



"3 



.23 



Average temperature for the week, 35°.42. 
Range of temperature for the week, 52°. 
Rainfall for the week, .23 inches. 
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Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

anhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 

lie Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
Ac, Ac, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
Weat, via: Prof. G. O. Bmadhead, State Geologist 
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of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers oh scientific 
subjects. 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals of this country and 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 

.4 National Standard. 




Webster, Unabridged. 

3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. 

10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 

A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 

INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY. 

AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 

Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Warmly indorsed by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. 
Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than fifty 
College Presidents, and the best American and 
European Scholars. 

Contains one-fifth more matter than any 
other, the smaller type giving much more on a 
page. 

Contains 3,000 Illustrations, nearly three times 
as many as any other Dictionary. 

[«9"Look at the three pictures of a Ship, on 
page 1,751,— these alone illustrate the meaning of 
more than lOO words and terms far better than 
they can be defined in words.] 

More than 30,000 copies have been placed in 
the public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by 32 State Superintendents of 
Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is 
several years later than any other large Diction- 
ary. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

"August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is Webster's Unabridged." 

Is it not rightly claimed that Webster is the 
National Standard? 31-4w 
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he Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the Softool Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School, Kentucky \ the School Reporter, Indiana. 
EdUors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief: Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
State Editors — One in each of the Western States. 
The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope ; the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher ! Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its " Practical Hints and Exercises " 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

terms of subscription. 
To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, $1.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; " 1.25. 

Clubs of ten or more " 1.50; " 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 
Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical work of the school-room. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a great 
deal which is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
(et cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
year. 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practicallv serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F. 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison 80..Ohk»«o. 



Buildings. 

This engraving gives a 
good idea of the relative 
situation of the several 
buildings used by the Ag- 
ricultural College, and. so 
far as can be done in the 
space, a fair notion of the 
appearance of the build- 
ings. The one on the right 
is at present known as the 

COLLEGE BUILDING, 

though it is only tempora- 
rily used as such. It was 
built before our day, and, 
was designed as one wingl 
of an extensive barn. It 
is 42x100 feet, two stories 
high, and, besides the 
chapel, contains nine 
rooms which are used by 
the literary departments 
for recitation purposes. 

THE NEW BARN 

is not shown upon the cut,| 
but is situated about live 
hundred feet northeast of 
the College building, and 
is of the same size. It is 
admirably adapted to its 
purpose, furnishing com- 
plete accommodations for 
forty head of cattle and the 
horses needed on the farm. 
About five hundred feet 
south of the College build- 
ing stands the 

MECHANICAL BUILDING, 

which is 38x102 feet and 
two stories high. The 
whole of the lower floor is 
used as a carpenter shop 
and is filled with benches, 
saws, lathes, etc. The up- 
per floor furnishes three 




Horticultural .Building. 
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College Building. 



rooms for the Department 
of Instrumental Music, two 
for the Sewing Depart- 
ment, one for the Tele- 
graph Department, and 
one for the Printing De- 
partment. 

Immediately north of the 
Mechanical building is the 

BLACKSMITH SHOP, 

20x40, containing two 
forges and the necessary 
tools for working iron. It 
is not shown in the cut, 
and is the only wooden 
building on the grounds, 
all the rest being stone. 

One hundred feet east of 
the Mechanical is the 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

31x80 feet, one story and a 
high basement. The main 
floor conta'm two lecture 
rooms, with apparatus 
cases; and the basement, 
in addition to cellars, fur- 
nishes a large working 
room for class practice. 

One hundred and fifty 
feet south of the Mechan- 
ical building stands the 

LABORATORY, 

cross form, 109x109 feet, 
one story. It contains a 
lecture room, office, bal- 
ance room, physical labo- 
ratory, two large chemical 
aboratories, and a kitchen 
laboratory. The 

NEW COLLEGE BUILDING 

will be situated one hun- 
dred feet south of the Lab- 
oratory. The Practical 
Agricultural wing will be 
completed next summer. 



The Press on the Agricultural College. 

A superior Institution of learning. — Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
Counlv Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth. Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of.— Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education. — Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Ma Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Garnell Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Oalena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloil 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty aredoing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— Elk 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Conrant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere. — Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.-5/ue Rapids 
Times. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student ah expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of* the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that round in 
any other institution in the United States. The- 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, (Jardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy. Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 

49-T17ITION ABSOLUTELY FREE!-®* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of Si. 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d. and 
will close December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON. President. 



Telegraphy. — Tour miles of line, twenty- 
five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
: tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

Vocal Music.— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

Dress- 'tin kiiig and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

g lardening for Profit.— Instruction and 
^** drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 
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arming* for Profit. — Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



Chemistry and Physics.— The most val- 
uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

English Language. — The direct aim of the 
course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English. 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and. if desired, at the printer's cases 



Mfathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
«■■ ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry. Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, Ymd, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the h'abits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

filpecial for Woman.— Special lectures on 
™ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treatingof the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry ofcooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, '.he Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

Printing!— Dailv instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 



Iffeclianicnl Department.— Regular in- 

■"*- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



Bookseller and Ktationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-BookB 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

Clothier. — Win. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats. Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

fitchool District Bonds.— School District 
W Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 

Kansas Publishing House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W.Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and renound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

The Farm Department offers for sale 
Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest 
breeding, together with Jerseys and Galloways. 
Also, a very fine lot of Berkshire Pigs, eligible to 
record and the get of the celebrated boars Lord 
Liverpool and British Sovereign II. We have also 
for sale a few choice Essex Pigs, straight Jos. 
Harris stock, of both sexes. Our prices place this 
stock within reach of the general farmer. Address 
Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, Manhattan, 
Kansas. (11-tf) 
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College Lands. —These 
the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

A Kansas Text-Rook, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. 8., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of" Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 

The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The "best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felfer's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas T 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly .* 
adopted by the schools.-^ — The Annals of Kansas, 
a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

printed in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 

beautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best ir America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published every Saturday by the 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

< KANSAS STATE AGBIOULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

Terms of Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
age prepaid. Payment absolutely in advance! 
Paper stopped at expiration of subscription. 
, Address A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At tne start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
Bchool teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
/ forms of education is indicated by the proportion 

(n which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
fc , tion hy which money is gained, the ratios were as 
fLg n follows: 
*V Normal education : 

' Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73=- 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51—97.16 

Twxoo 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

I. <" 4 Recognizing the need for an education which 

Iji should especially prepare the rising generations 

for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which arc followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
v endowed and put in operation by the State was its 

Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
*, ; ingly, that these tradas are taught for her benefit, 
\a fn accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101 .'28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
O00, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
Is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
' -a .county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 

Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America*. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
^ cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial us distinct from a 
professional education. It makes the pupil Intel- 
ligent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
fuage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
he farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. it then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
t 4_/K*»pe Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
.*and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
TWlineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
»nd iron work, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 

pnA tlMJWC. 
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English vs. English Grammar. 

That the leading object of the study of 
English grammar is to teach the correct use 
of English is, in my view, an error, and one 
which is gradually becoming removed, 
giving away to the sounder opinion that 
grammar is the reflective study of language 
for a variety of purposes, of which correct- 
ness in writing is only one, and a secondary 
or subordinate one — by no means unim- 
portant, but best attained when sought in- 
directly. It should be a pervading element 
in the whole school and home training of 
the young, to make them use their own 
tongue with accuracy and force ; and, along 
with any special drilling directed to this 
end, some of the rudimentary distinctions 
and rules of grammar are conveniently 
taught ; but that is not the study of gram- 
mar, and it will not bear the intrusion of 
much formal grammar without being spoiled 
for its own ends. It is constant use and 
practice, under never-failing watch and cor- 
rection, that makes good writers and speak- 
ers; the application of direct authority is 
the most efficient corrective. Grammar has 
its part to contribute, but rather in the 
higher than in the lower stages of the work. 
One must be a somewhat reflective user of 
language to amend even here and there a 
point by grammatical reasons ; and no one 
ever changed from a bad speaker to a good 
one by applying the rules of grammar to 
what he said. 

To teach English grammar to an English 
speaker is, as it seems to me, to take advan- 
tage of the fact that the pupil knows the 
facts of the language, in order to turn his 
attention to the underlying principles and 
relations, to the philosophy of language as 
illustrated in his own use of it, in a more 
effective manner than is otherwise possible. 
Foreign languages are generally acquired 
in an "artificial" way, the facts coming 
ticketed with certain grammatical labels 
which the scholar learns as if they were 
part of the facts themselves ; and the gram- 
mar part is apt to remain long a wholly 
artificial system to him. Almost every one 
can remember the time when it first began 
to dawn upon his mind that the familiar 
terms and distinctions of grammar really 
meant something. But this is partly be- 
cause children are (and with good reason) 
set to learning foreign languages before their 
reflective powers are enough developed to 
make such things intelligible to them. If 
the pupil is bright enough, his Latin gram- 
mar comes by degrees to be to him some- 
thing more than a heap of dry bones ; and 
then he gets the benefit, in its application 
by analogy to other languages, his own 
included, of the hard work he has done 
upon it. A real understanding of grammar, 
however, he can get sooner and more surely 
in connection with his own tongue than 
anywhere else, if his attention is first 
directed to that which most needs to be 
learned, unencumbered with burdensome 
detail, and if a clear method is followed, 
with abundance of illustrations. English 
grammar can in this way be made to pay 
back, with interest, the debt which it owes 
to Latin. — Whitney's Essentials of English 
Grammar. 



Farming. 

Ex-Senator Chandler had something wise 
to say about farming as well as something 
significant about politics, when he addressed 
his neighbors at his farm in Michigan, not 
long ago. He declared that farming was 
not only the oldest but the most respectable 
occupation known to man. " If I had a boy 
to-day," he exclaimed, " I would rather put 
him on an eighty-acre lot that had never 
had a plough or an axe upon it, than place 
him in the best government office in the 
land!" The Ex-Secretary's address is full 
of practical, common-sense advice, drawn 
from his wide experience in politics and bus- 
iness affairs. A large part of it is devoted 
to an earnest appeal to young men bred 
on farms to make farming their business. 
Farmers, he says, ought to make their homes 
more attractive, more pleasant, so that their 
hods will not grow dissatisfied with their 



dull surroundings and overcome with a rest- 
less desire to go to the cities. He says : 

"Make your homes pleasant. Make 
them so attractive that your sons and daugh- 
ters will love their homes better than any 
other place on God's earth. Make this bus- 
iness of farming so agreeable that your sons 
will see that it is the most healthful and 
profitable occupation in which they can en- 
gage. Build good houses and buy good 
implements. Don't get an old cracked cook 
stove ; put in a good range. In fact, have 
every convienience you can, so that your 
wives and daughters will deem it a pleasure 
to perform their household work. In this 
way you can bring up your sons and daugh- 
ters on the farm ; but when you make the 
home repulsive, you drive them into clerk- 
ships and other menial positions, when they 
ought to be God's annointed lords of crea- 
tion." — Champion. 

How we Grow. 

Already, says the Chicago Tribune, peo- 
ple are beginning to speculate as to what 
the population of the United States will be 
in 1880. The general estimate ranges 
between 45,000,000 and 47,000,000. Twelve 
States have taken their census in 1875. 
Michigan took one in 1874, and Missouri 
and Nebraska in 1876. The following 
table exhibits the figures of population by 
these enumerations compared with the late 
United States census in 1870. The right 
hand column shows the percentage of 
increase in the population of each State : 



Slates. 



U.S. 

Census. 



State 
censuses. 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New York 

Oregon 

Rhode Island- 
South Carolina 
Wisconsin 

Total 



1,194,020 


1,350,544 


156,524 


364,399 


528,437 


164,038 


726,915 


857,039 


130,124 


1,457,351 


1,651,912 


194,561 


1,184,059 


1,334,031 


149,972 


439,766 


497,407 


157,701 


1,721,295 


2,085,537 


364,242 


122,933 


257,747 


134,754 


42,491 


52,540 


10,049 


906,096 


1,019,413 


113,317 


4,382,759 


4,705,208 


322,449 


90,923 


104,320 


13,997 


217,353 


258,239 


40,886 


705,606 


823,447 


117,841 


1,054,670 


1,236,599 


181,929 


14,640,636 


16,863,020 


2,252,384 



In- I Per 
crease, \cent. 

~w 

45 
13 
13 
13 
36 
21 



24 
13 
7 
15 
19 
17 
17 



This rate of increase (about 15J per cent) 
would not hold good in the other States, for 
if the same average per centage of increase 
were applied to all the States, it would give 
us a population of 44,564,881 for the year 
1875, as against 38,567,617 in 1870, "and 
would carry the population above 50,000,000 
in 1880, which is hardly possible in view of 
the fact that immigration has fallen off to a 
half or a third of what it was previous to 
1874. The State which will exhibit the 
greatest gain at the next census will prob- 
ably be Texas. The enormous size of the 
State and the quantity of its fertile land 
have attracted vast swarms of immigrants. 
We should not be greatly surprised if Texas 
reaches fully 2,000,000 of souls in 1880, 
making her the Empire State of the South, 
as she will eventually be of the Union, if 
not divided, as she ought to be, into at 
least three Slates. 



The Hub. 

Boston is arguing the school question. 
The question that brought up the argument 
was the co-education of the sexes. A prop- 
osition was recently made to admit girls to 
study with the boys in the Latin school. 
The usual arguments pro and con were ad- 
vanced by the opposing forces. President 
Porter based his argument against opening 
the school to girls upon the growth of civ- 
ilization which tends to draw keen distinc- 
tions between the sexes and opposed all 
attempts to obliterate differences in dress, 
training and social distinctions between the 
males and females of our race. The New 
York World pats the President on the back 
for this, telling him that " he spoke from 
the solid ground of historical fact." Mr. 
Everett made the queer point that Greek 
literature is not fit to be taught to girls. 
" It differs in this respect," he explained, 
" from Roman literature, and so differs be- 
cause while women were secluded in Greece 
they held a position of consideration at 



Rome." Another speaker rested his oppo- 
sition on a theory which if admitted would 
demand the abrogation of an important 
part of what is known as the higher educa- 
tion. He contended that " classical educa- 
tion is a failure as a matter of culture, and 
is positively pernicious to business." In 
Essex county it has ruined more boys and 
girls than any one thing else, and to extend 
it to girls is simply to widen its calamitous 
and emasculating influence. This, it will 
be seen, is the ground taken by a certain 
class in Kansas, only it goes farther. Our 
Kansas agitators only contend that the 
" higher education " shall not be taught in 
the common schools. The speaker last 
referred to would not have the classics 
taught in any school. Well, let the subject 
be agitated. — Commonwealth. 

School Laws. 

From the Topeka Calendar. 

The following points from our school 
laws may be of interest to our readers: 

1. There are no legal holidays for teach- 
ers. 

2. A district officer cannot teach in his 
district without resigning his office. 

3. The district clerk shall be fined $50 
for not reporting the tax levy to the county 
clerk. 

4. Teachers shall not be paid their last 
month's salary until they make a term re- 
port to the district clerk. 

5. The district clerk is liable to $100 fine 
or three months' imprisonment for making 
a false report to the county superintendent. 

6. The district board may require a 
teacher to teach any branch in the English 
language, providing he can teach it. 

7. The district board shall be fined $100 
per month for refusing children residing in 
the district the privileges of school, and 
shall admit children living outside the dis- 
trict, but may assess a per capita tax on 
them. 

8. Parents or guardians of children over 
eight or under twelve years of age, who live 
within two miles of a school, and are able 
to furnish their children with books and 
clothes, shall send them to school three 
months of the year, six weeks of which 
shall be consecutive, or pay a fine of not 
more than ten dollars for the first offense, 
and not more than twenty dollars for each 
subsequent offense. 

Daniel Webster is credited with hav- 
ing said : "If I had as many sons as old 
Priam, I would have them all learn a trade, 
so they would have something to fall back 
on in case they failed in speculation." A 
Philadelphia paper moralizes thus sensibly 
thereon : " The number of young men and 
girls who are brought up to no useful trade 
or calling is on the increase. The effect of 
this is seen in political life, where thousands 
of men are begging, as at present at Wash- 
ington, for ' position,' with a vague idea 
that untrained powers and ignorance can 
find shelter in some cosy nook where they 
may at least draw their pay. Being practi- 
cally of no earthly use to themselves or any 
one else, they only hope to find some place 
where they can continue to exist without 
benefiting any one. A destitute young man, 
without a trade, and who is not qualified by 
practice to become a tramp, is very likely 
to become one, or fare even worse by becom- 
ing a criminal. — Exchange. 

f ton mi for Kansas. 

Thousands of people are now coming to 
Kansas. There is no longer a doubt in the 
minds of the knowing ones that this country 
is ahead of any other in the world. All it 
needs is more people, men to develop her 
fertility, to break up her wild prairies, and 
send their children to our own sehools, to 
convert our waste places into beautiful blue- 
grass lawns. They are coming, and we are 
glad of it. Had we it in our power, we 
would gladly tell every man in America of 
this beautiful country, that he might come 
here and live and bless us for the informa- 
tion . — Exchange. 

Do yoc take the Inixjotjilaxjot ? 
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The second number of the Educational 
Calendar is at hand, and, if possible, is bet- 
ter than the first, being crammed with a 
great variety of crisp items. Every teacher 
and every body at all interested in Kansas 
educational news should at once send twenty- 
five cents to Geo. W. Martin, Topeka, and 
secure the Calendar for a year. 



English NparrowH. 
Editor Industrialist :— D. H. Minot 
says he is opposed to the English Sparrows, 
and gives reasons for his opposition as fol- 
lows : " They do no more good than many 
native birds." This is equally a reason for 
killing off the native birds. " They are 
unattractive." There doubtless are natures 
to which birds are unattractive. "They 
meet no check here to their natural in- 
crease." Therefore, inferentially, let us 
rejoice that native birds do. "They soon 
become pampered and useless." Eat worms 
till they can eat no more ; hence, " unattrac- 
tive." "They injure fruit trees." False 
in every possible sense. "They extermi- 
nate native birds." The man does not live 
that can site an instance of a sparrow mak- 
ing attack upon another bird. "By the 
laws of nature they do not belong here." 
Must leave that to nature's lawyer. "Dr. 
Grouse concurs in these views." If the arti- 
cles that have been published over that 
signature be genuine, he knows nothing of 
the habits of the sparrow, or he is a trifler 
and a deceiver. Topeka. 



those medicusses; nor is he ever again 
really certain that his body was chiefly 
made for use and not for dissection. 

Now, while no one questions the value of 
anatomy to the surgeon, are we all to be 
doctors? and is it imperative that we shall 
be skillful dissectors before we can properly 
use our bodies? In the same way, while 
this analysis business may be of value to an 
author of fancy grammars, are we all to be 
such authors? and is it necessary that those 
who are not shall be put through the pigeon- 
hole drill ? Is the English language to be 
taught in the public schools chiefly as a 
thing to be parsed, or as a tool to be used ; 
and is the great aim to be that of turning 
out fancy grammarians, or that of turning 
out expert workmen in the use of words for 
stati ng ideas ? W h ich ? 



stomach and that it is time to take care of 
it. A general rule is, eat such kinds of 
food, such an amount of it, and at such 
times as a little knowledge of the human 
system, combined with a good share of com- 
mon sense, will dictate, and such as are 
found to agree with you ; and should these 
organs get out of good working condition, 
do not allow them to remain so, but give 
them rest or apply such remedies as are 
known to be beneficial. — Prof. Piatt. 



\ 



Which 7 

The conundrum is beginning to hustle it- 
self around with a good deal of vigor and 
persistence, whether the English language 
was really gotten up for the express purpose 
of being parsed, or for the other and very 
different purpose of being used. There are 
many modest people who humbly entertain 
the notion that words are simply instru- 
ments for conveying an idea from one 
mind to another ; that, as with other tools, 
their utility constitutes their greatest value ; 
and that he who is able to use them most 
expertly in clearly conveying exact ideas, is 
a better master of English than he who is 
able to dissect a sentence and deftly distrib- 
ute the several " elements " in some one of 
the numberless pigeon-holes authoritatively 
announced by the latest analytical gramma- 
rian, who always has a different set of 
pigeon-holes from that ever before authori- 
tatively announced. 

People who entertain this notion do so 
very quietly, and are in the habit of carry- 
ing it around in a meek, deprecating sort of 
way, which of itself is an apology to all the 
dogmatic grammarians who do the high 
authority business, and who chiefly regard 
the language as a thing to be " analyzed " 
and " parsed." The former have about the 
same notion that a sensible farmer would 
have in a dissecting room where a hundred 
medical students were practicing. He had 
always regarded his body as an admirable 
machine for doing splendid work. They, 
on the other hand, complacently pitying his 
ignorance, show that science wins its bright- 
est glory by putting a Latin name a yard 
long to a muscle smaller than a bean, and 
by showing the relations of this muscle to 
the rest of the organism. A few sentences 
of technical lingo, fired rapidly and dash- 
ingly into his awe-stricken soul, completely 
demolish him, and he goes away with an 
overpowering sense of the "learning" of 



Take Care of Your Body* No. I. 

Good health is the greatest earthly bless- 
ing. Compared to it, all others sink into 
insignificance. What are lands, houses, fur- 
niture, horses, carriages, money, rich ap- 
parel, sumptuous fare, or education, without 
health to enjoy them ? A man in Califor- 
nia once offered a million dollars to any 
one who would permanently cure him of the 
rheumatism. Notwithstanding its value, 
the great majority of people are more 
careless in the use of means to retain it, and 
more profligate in using what they already 
possess, than in securing the above-named 
minor blessings, forgetting the great fact 
that "the life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment." Health is the natural, 
normal condition of the body, yet how few 
really possess it ; and what multitudes there 
are who shorten their lives and spend years 
of pain from dyspepsia, lung diseases, rheu- 
matism, fevers, and a thousand and one 
other ailments to which mortal flesh is 
liable. 

Probably three-fourths of all the bodily 
suffering to which we are subject arises 
from three causes : Trouble with the digest- 
ive organs, with the breathing apparatus, 
and from exposure or lack of suitable pro- 
tection to the body. Now, while a consid- 
erable part of this trouble may come to us 
by inheritance on account of the sins of our 
ancestors, still it is true that a large portion 
of it is the result of our own violation of the 
plain, common-sense laws of the human sys- 
tem, which we have been careless in dis- 
obeying, and " because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore 
the heart of the sons of men is (carelessly) 
set in them to do evil." Though the 
penalty for the violation of law is long 
delayed, it is none the less sure to come ; 
and one important fact is that when the 
mischief is done, frequently there is no 
remedy, and thousands have "found no 
place of repentance though they have 
sought it carefully with tears." 

By all manner of means, then, take care of 
your digestive organs. The American peo- 
ple are noted for their high living and fast 
eating. Such a variety of highly-seasoned 
dishes is placed before us to pamper our 
appetites that we incline to eat more food 
than our systems require, to say nothing of 
those kinds of food which are decidedly 
indigestible. Especially is this true of 
students, teachers, and all other classes of 
persons who take but little physical exer- 
cise ; and we eat so fast that the food is not 
prepared for the organs of digestion. We 
thus overwork those organs, unfit them for 
duty, and wear them out before their time. 
They only partially perform their work, 
which gives rise to many kinds of pain and 
disease. Many persons forget that they 
have any such organs until, by the abuse of 
them, they are reminded that they have a 



Horticultural Societies. 

Some have seemed to think that horti- 
cultural and pomological societies were of 
little moment; and those who have in- 
sisted upon distinctive organizations to pro- 
mote the above interests, have been looked 
upon as little better than fanatics in some 
of the older States, and occasionally even in 
Kansas. We do not ascribe this to any 
inherent weakness, but to the demoralizing 
effects of bad example upon intelligent Kan- 
sans; a weakness, of course, to which poor 
human nature is always subject, for the 
best of men have their failings. 

Horticultural societies have exerted a 
powerful influence both in the old world 
and in the new ; and for many years have 
been efficiently shaping important interests. 
The working membership, as seen in the rec- 
ord of all horticultural and pomological 
societies as far as we know, has been small, 
but the few who do the drudgery of the 
organization are the representatives of a vast 
host of men and women, both in county and 
city, who are constant workers and earnest 
co-operators with such organizations. Their 
sympathies are with these societies, whether 
national, State, county or town. While the 
few have been ostensibly doing the work, 
they have always been able to fall back 
upon a large and earnest constituency for 
support. Ambitious men in some of the 
older States, not understanding this peculiar 
feature of their existence, have tried to 
brush them out of the way, but hosts of 
friends have always been born of the dust 
which their attempted destruction created. 
This is especially true of the Pomological 
Society of Michigan, and the Horticultural 
Society of Illinois, and must be true of 
every real horticultural organization in the 
country. And the reason for this condition 
of things will be found in the following 
facts: These societies seek to promote in 
the most practical way (1) the interest of 
the orchardist, (2) the small fruit culturist, 
(3) those who are seeking to promote forest- 
ry, (4) the vegetable gardener, (5) the flor- 
iculturist, (4) whoever desires to ornament 
or beautify his grounds. Look these classes 
through, one by one, add them together, and 
then consider the average intelligence of the 
real workers in any one or all of these 
classes, and who will say that they do not 
form a constituency of which any society 
may be proud ? We have in this fact not 
only the reason why such societies are hard 
to kill, but also the reason why they are 
able to do, quietly and yet efficiently, a vast 
amount of work. 

The Horticultural Society of London has 
for many years been an efficient worker in 
promoting its distinctive object ; and associ- 
ated in this work, we find some of the best 
minds of England. Our own National 
Pomological Society has made itself felt for 
many years in promoting the interest of 
fruit culture. We can hardly, at this early 
day, estimate the influence of our State and 
local societies in promoting the general 
interests of horticulture. Some of these 
State societies in the West have largely pro- 
moted the work of immigration, while in 
both State and local societies will be found 
some of the most efficient and successful 
students and observers of the age. We will 
not attempt to state what has been done in 
Kansas, but only remark that, as Dr. Warder 
will remember, "they do in Kansas" 
whatever they try to do anywhere else. — 
Prof. Oah. 
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Let us Do It. 

Much has been said and written for the 
last ten years about the metric or decimal 
system of weights and measures ; and it can 
be said that to-day our nation is united in 
acknowledging the immense advantages 
which it has over the present system, if we 
may call it a system at all. The teacher 
knows well that it would reduce his labor in 
teaching arithmetic fully one-fourth. The 
mechanic has been told that it would save 
him from ten minutes to two hours of very 
disagreeable work in measuring, estimating 
and planning every day. Our merchants 
know that the adoption of the system would 
greatly simplify their book-keeping. Man- 
ufacturers, railroad and other companies 
know that it would save them thousands of 
dollars annually in reducing and computing 
every branch of their work. The govern- 
ment knows that the international system 
would do away with fully one-half of the 
army of clerks in all the exporting, import- 
ing and custom houses, who are busy now 
in reducing the weights and measures of one 
country to those of another. We know 
that besides the vast saving effected in every 
business in the land, greater accuracy and 
convenience would be secured and frequent 
confusion and perhaps litigation avoided. 
We know that our own John Quincy Adams 
said of it fifty years ago: " Considered only , \ 
as a labor-saving machine, it is a new pow- * 
er offered to man, incomparably greater 
than that which he has acquired by the new 
agency which he has given to steam. It is 
in design the greatest invention of human 
ingenuity since that of printing." All that 
we know very well, but still our progress in 
adopting the system is discouragingly slow. 
What is the reason ? x 

The indifference of the masses regarding 
reforms of any kind is astonishing. It 
seems strange that our fathers did not adopt r 

the decimal system for weights and meas- 
ures a century ago, when our admirable dec- 
imal system of coinage was constructed, as 
Jefferson desired; but more inexplicable 
still that at the Centennial Exposition the 
antiquated system should be found prevail- 
ing in unpleasant contrast with the system 
u8ed by nearly all other nations. Until a 
whole army of enthusiasts forces it upon the 
people, no results can be expected. Take 



position in the front ranks, teachers; it will - 

be hard work, but the price is well worth it. " ' 

The main reason for the unexpectedly 
slow progress of the meter among us is the 
utter want of measuring units. Mere ex- 
planations and talk of and about it cannot 
suffice. A five-cent meter-rule placed in 
the pocket of the school-boy is worth hours 
of argument. We must begin to use it 
wherever we can ; and before we can use 
it, we must have it, not in the appendix of 
our text-books only, but in our hands. 
Since the founding of the American Metro- 
logical Society, " an association of friends of 
the metric system for the purpose of intro- 
ducing it in the United States," metric 
weights and measures can be obtained at 
their central office in Boston and their 
branch depots (F. W. Giles, Topeka, Kas.,) 
for one-half of their actual cost. Let the 
school boards procure a " school set " of the 
different units, and then use them. Substi- 
tute meter-sticks for your blackboard point- 
ers; make them yourself rather than do 
without them. For your own use, buy a f 

folded brass pocket-meter ; it is the neategf | 
and handiest measure you ever saw, andx 
costs but a few cents. Then use the meter I 
wherever you get a chance, exclusively; 
and, of course, if you are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the system yourself, study 
it without delay. Such is the simplicity of 
the system that it might be learned within 
ten minutes. By all means teach it and 
USE IT. — J. D. Walters. 
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Felter's Hook-Keeping will be used by the first- 
year class next term, It being by far the best text- 
book upon that subject now out. 

School district boards about to issue bonds will 
find it to their interest to note the advertisement 
in this number calling for bonds. 

Say, you Calendar, send us regularly two copies 
for clipping and one for file. When "Vol. I." is 
completed, we will also accept a bound file in addi- 
tion to above. There isn't anything mean about 
this establishment. 



The prayer-meeting last Friday evening resolved 
itself into an experience meeting, and was a spirit- 
ual feast. The time was fully occupied by the 'stu- 
dents in telling their various christian experiences, 
It was really good for one to be there. 



proposed. The following question was then se- 
lected for debate at the next meeting: "Resolved, 
That every man is the architect of his own for- 
tune." The speakers on the affirmative are 
Messrs. Bell, Todd and Anderson ; on the negative, 
Messrs. Eckman, Harvey and Godfrey. The Soci- 
ety was favored by the presence of several visit- 
ors, the most of whom were ladies. Although the 
Society does not admit lady members, it is always 
glad to entertain them as guests. Reporter. 



PRESS NOTICES. 



They have dug a well in the new barn-yard and 
struck a " boiling spring " some eight or ten feet 
from the surface. After pumping at it a couple of 
days without being able to lower the water Jlne, 
the wall has been put in. The well is very con- 
veniently situated, and its completion about com- 
pletes the various fittings of the new barn. 






k 



Will Burnham writes from West Point, N. Y., to 
one of our students, stating that their socials must 
always break up at eleven o'clock, and that the 
cadets roust be in bed at half-past eleven. If one 
takes a girl, he is given twenty minutes additional. 
Will says he is not accustomed to the twenty-min- 
ute rule and takes exceptions accordingly, although 
he admits that twenty minutes are better than 
nothing. We sympathize. 



We decidedly enjoyed a call from Mr. H. X. 
Devendorf, who is representing the Topeka Com- 
monwealth, and who gave us the pleasure of a care- 
ful inspection of the buildings, appliances and 
matters generally. He has traveled before, and 
has the knack of speedily making friends and 
picking up information at the same time. We 
shall be glad to see him again, as we are always 
glad to see the paper he represents. 

Having finished Political Economy, that class is 
I, ,L taking a brief course in parliamentary law. Every 

man in this country is bound to be in all sorts of 
meetings where a knowledge of rules of order is 
valuable. Upon the invitation of the class, several 
of the students met with them for practice Thurs- 
day afternoon, and had a lively time over points of 
order, precedence of motions, and rulings gener- 
ally. They will meet again next Wednesday. 

We have received the announcement for the 
winter term of the Manhattan Preparatory School, 
Prof. J. H. Lee, A. M., Principal. From years of 
personal knowledge, we can speak in the highest 
terms of Prof. Lee's competency, ability and fidel- 
ity as a teacher ; and those wishing to study Latin, 
Greek or kindred branches can nowhere find a 
better opportunity. The rates of tuition are 
remarkably low, and the experience and suavity 
\k of the Professor high. The next term will open 
January 2d and close May 8th, 1878. 



Report of the Alpha Beta Society for Nov. 30th 
is as follows: President Wilson in the chair. Soci- 
ety opened by sacred song and prayer. By the 
regular debate, it was proved that woman is as 
capable of invention as man. The Gleaner was 
then read by Henry F. Coe and Miss Emma, Cook. 
Society was then favored with a quartette, "The 
skating glee," after which it passed to extempora- 
neous speaking. The Society is becoming rather 
strict in its discipline. One member was fined for 
non-performance of duty. 

Question for debate next week: "Resolved, That 
law schools and theological seminaries should be 
opened to ladies." Affirmative, Lewin and Sikes; 
negative, Stiles and Gale. Miss Dora Kinsey and 
Wm. H. Sikes appointed to edit the next number 
of the Gleaner. As this will be the last issue for 
this term, it is hoped members will be active in 
contributing. The Society purchased "Robert's 
Rules of Order." S. H. W. 



The Websters met Saturday, December 1st, at 
7 o'clock, p. m. After thu opsnlng exercises, some 
of the speakers being absent, the debate was post- 
poned for a short time. Extemporaneous speaking 
then ensued, in which several visitors partici- 
pated, making it very interesting. Such questions 
as " Specie payment," " The improvement of the 
. mouth of the Mississippi," and " Should ladies be 
JL admitted to theological schools?" were freely dis- 
cussed, pro and con. The absent speakers having 
arrived, the debate came next. The question as 
to the advisablility of restricting the right of 
suffrage to tax-payers was thoroughly argued by 
Messrs. Burr, Harvey and Anderson, on the affirm- 
ative ; and Messrs. Salter, Godfrey and Wood, 
on the negative, the decision being given in favor 
of the negative. The name of Mr. Beacham was 



An old student thanks the managers of the State 
Agricultural College for an "education of real 
value." Some point to that. — LaCrosse Progress. 

The Agricultural College, at Manhattan, is the 
only institution in Kansas where your boys can 
receive a practical and theoretical education com- 
bined. Its management is in the hands of practi- 
cal men, and we nave yet to hear of the College 
turning out a poor workman or scholar. Kansas 
is proud of her schools, and particularly so of the 
one above-mentioned. — Hays City Sentinel. 

The Industrialist, published at Manhattan un- 
der the auspices of the Agricultural College, for 
typographical neatness is a "thing of beauty." 
And this leads us to say that the College deserves 
well of every one who wishes to encourage a sys- 
tem of practical education. We are assured that 
no institution in the West can afford greater facili- 
ties for the acquirement of that knowledge so use- 
ful in the ordinary affairs of life. The education 
imparted by it is both thorough and economical, 
and we are rejoiced to know that it is so favorably 
regarded by the press and people of Kansas. — 
Humboldt Inter-Slate. 

The Industrialist, published at the State Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan, by the students 
learning the printing business, comes to us en- 
larged, but only improved in the greater amount 
of matter furnished, for it was ever first-class. We 
have had always a warm attachment for the little 
paper and its sterling editor, Rev. John A. Ander- 
son, and feel honored in the knowledge of his 
friendship. The paper is only seventy-five cents 
per year, and as it is the highest authority in all 
matters pertaining to agriculture in Kansas, it 
should be in the hands of every farmer in the 
State.— Burlingame Chronicle. 

EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR ITEMS. 
The Industrialist is now circulating to the 
number of four thousand weekly. 

The annual school fund received during the 
month from various sources was $9,845.10. 

During the month of November, 1877, the Com- 
missioners of the Permanent School Fund invested 
$19,482.60 of said fund in district school bonds. 

The Agricultural College has five miles of tele- 
graph wire, and twenty- five instruments. Daily 
instruction and drill is given by an experienced 
operator. 

Boys, don't be so rough. While playing foot- 
ball at Cedarvale, last week, one boy accidentally 
pushed another boy over, breaking his collar bone 
in two places. 

Lawrence is agitating the question of introduc- 
ing the study of book-keeping in the common- 
school course. Thus, one by one, the best schools 
are wheeling into line. 

J. E. D. Williamson, principal of public schools 
of Grantville, Jefferson county, writes: "I am 
much pleased with your Book-Keeping. It is just 
the thing we have been needing." 

The meeting of the Superintendents of Public In- 
struction of the different States will be held in 
Washington in the second week in December. 
Superintendent Lemmon will attend. 

By the latest advices, fifty-four public schools in 
Kansas, and twenty in the States of Iowa, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, have adopted Felter's Ele- 
ments of Hook-Keeping during the last three 
months. 

It is reported that over seventy-fivo evening 
classes in book-keeping will be organized within 
the next three weeks, for the most part by the 
principals of the public schools. Let the good 
work go on. 

The county normal institutes in Kansas have 
been, with one or two exceptions, a complete suc- 
cess. The few failures were caused by an unfortu- 
nate selection of conductors. There will be fewer 
mistakes next year. 

AtOskaloosa they still believe in tbe old maxim, 
" No lickin', no larnin'." The Independent recently 
said: "To-day was a 'field day' at the public 
schools, with the principal at least, for he gave 
eleven boys a licking, one after another." 

County Superintendent Van Syckle, of Crawford 
county, is of the opinion that the people should 
unite in supporting the teacher, in order to make 
a school successful. Mr. Van Syckle makes a very 
interesting column in the Girard Press, filling it 
with useful topics. 

The Leavenworth school board has determined 
upon one session of school each day. The grades 
or the seventh to the tenth will be in session from 
9 a. m. till 12:30 p. m.; all the other grades will have 
also but one session, commencing at 9 a. m. aud 
continuing till 2:30 p. m., with a recess of twenty 
minutes. 

It is said that it costs about $1,200 to arrest, con- 
vict, sentence and provide for each man who is 
sent to the State prison. What does it cost to edu- 
cate a man? The educated man is a growing 
f tower for good in the State and for the State, as 
ong as be lives, — the ignorant man or woman is a 
burden to be carried and cared for. 

Commencing with the January number, we shall 
publish a historical chronological calendar for 
Kansas, for each day of the year 1878. This will 
be especially valuable to teachers in teaching the 
history of the State. If preserved, it will become 
invaluable for reference. No teacher can afford to 
lose this opportunity to study Kansas history. 

The dedicatory exercises at the State University, 
on the 22d ult., were of a very gratifying charac- 
ter. Governor Anthony presided. Hon. Solon O. 
Thacher was the principal speaker of the occasion. 
Speeches were made by Governor Anthony, Super- 
intendent Lemmon. Rev. F. T. Ingalls, T. D. Thach- 
er, T. C. Henry, V. P. Wilson, and Prof. Canfield. 

If the mechanical appearance of the Industri- 
alist — tbe work being all done by students, none 



of whom have been at it over six months — is any 
indication, the authorities at the Agricultural Col- 
lege are certainly making a success of teaching 
trades. The type-setting and the arrangement of 
the matter, its clear print, make the paper just as 
good as anybody could do it. 

Noble L. Prentis contemplates publishing a 
book containing his European letters to the Com- 
monwealth, and possibly some other matter. He 
desires to receive subscriptions sufficient to justify 
its publication before undertaking it. The book 
will be made to sell for from $1.25 to $2.00 per copy, 
by mail. If sufficient encouragement is received, 
it will be done in the best style of the Kansas 
Publishing House. Subscriptions will be received 
at this office. 

The American Young Fblks appears before us, as 
usual, brimful of entertaining and instructive mat- 
t«r for the young folks. We congratulate Major 
Hudson upon its success as a popular, cheap and 
interesting publication for the boys and girls of 
the West. The children's correspondence is one 
of the most valuable features of the paper, and we 
can never lay it down until we have read the "Try 
Club " letters from beginning to end. Issued 
monthly from the Kansas Farmer office, at Topeka, 
at fifty cents per year. 



DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



terms of admission. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening o'f 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary aud Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 

Supils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a " high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees" for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term "contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 



own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

amount earned. 
It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suftl- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and Who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-hooks you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



MARRIED. 



McCOLLISTER — MERRIFIELD— At the Agricul- 
tural College, Thursday evening, December 6, 
1877, by President Jno. A. Anderson, Mr. Wm. 
M. McCollister and Miss Mollis M. Merri- 
field, all of Manhattan. 

The best of good wishes from a host of friends 

will be heartily extended to the happy pair as the 

above surprise makes itself known, and the same 

wishes will follow them as rays of hope glinting 

into their future lives. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:15 a. m. 

Going West 5:05p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 5:05 P. M., and 3:50 a. m. 

Going West 6 : 30 A. M., and 8 : 05 A. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta. — Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. Amos E. Wilson, President. 

Miss Emma Cook, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Irving Todd, President. 

A. N. Godfrey, Secretary. 

CHURCH DIRECTORY. 

Baptist. — Rev. S. Pillsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning service ; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 a. m. ; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't 

Congregational.— Rev. R. D. Parker, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. Service at 
11 a. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist.— Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored).— Rev. J. S. Grif- 
fing, Pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. M. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 3 p. m. 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Win. Campbell, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
Sabbath School immediately after morning ser- 
vice ; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 

Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

filchool District Bonds.— School District 
^ Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 

jMTanhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
•"-*- Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
AH collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission • 
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The PreMS on the Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning. — Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education. — Winfteld Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education. — Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
tbe school system of our State.— Tola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage.— Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Garnet! Plaindealer. 
One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 
Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— BeloU 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— Elk 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life — 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is tbe best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their voung men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.-5/we Rapids 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of indust ry .-LaCrosse Progress 



The attention of parents who have chi dren they 
desire to educate awav from home, is called; to the 
advantages of this College.— iVeodeaAa Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, .especially -by 
those living in this part of the SUte.- Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
Is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical educatiou.-iar- 
ned Herald. ,._.,,, 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.-Cbimc,/ 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution ? an ong the best in the United States It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.-JeioeU 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
Cve farming ^reduced to a profitable science.- 
Columbus Valetle. 

This institution is the best in Kansas The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
M [a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the onlv school in the State which gives » 
nrlctical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.- 
Lawrence Standard. .... 

T, rinidlv outgrowing the prejudice that has 
nrlvaUel I. Linst it, and is now recognized as one 
Sf our mosTbeneaclal and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— Eldorado Press. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them. — Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnetl Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches — 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
tho young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's" College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
—Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in manv respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peabody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose.— Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education,— work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not, avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— Lyons Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— Chetopa Advance. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation.— Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
muy follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.— Chase County 
Leader. 

This College Is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught.— 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
vouths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anvwhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in tho affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— Neosho 
County Record. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which KansaB may well be proud. If its advan- 



tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State.— Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by fanning or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College.— Osage County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
tbe poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education— a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— Howard City 
Courant. 

Has become just what it was intended to be,— a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansus are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made.— 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indiau Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be.— Wichita Beacon. # 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses.— Neosho falls Post. 
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Webster, Unabridged. 



3,000 Engravings | 1,840 Pages Quarto. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 
AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 
PuDlished by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Warmly indorsed by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. 
Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than fifty 
College Presidents, and the best American and 
European Scholars. 

Contains one-fifth more matter than any 
other, the smaller type giving much more on a 

Contains 3,000 Illustrations, nearly three times 
as many as any other Dictionary. 

[*B"Look at the three pictures of a Ship, on 
page 1,751,— these alone illustrate the meaning of 
more than 100 words and terms far better than 
they can be defined in words.] 

More than 30,000 copies have been placed in 
the public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by 32 State Superintendents of 
Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is 
several years later than any other large Diction- 
ary. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
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J. R. HALLOWELL, Columbus. Cherokee Co. 
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T. O. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B Purcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



The Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan ; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois ; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School, Kentucky ; the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief; Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign ; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
Stale Editors — One in each of the Western States. 

The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope ; the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the jou rnals of its class. Good for the 
teacher ! Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its "Practical Hints and Exercises" 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

terms of subscription. 
To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, $1.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; Lj». 

Clubs of ten or more " 1.50; 100. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 

Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, ^rac/icaUeachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical work of the schoolroom. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a gveat 
deal which is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
te,i cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
praeticallv serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F. 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison St., Chicago. **-4 w 
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FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
E GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J E PLATT, Prof. Etem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A TODD, Snp't Mechanical Department. 
A A STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W C STEWART. Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE. Teacher Instrumental Music. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
Asa foundation for each course of study, and tor 
success in dailv life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art; and, also, an expert in I rac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught dailv in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. -. 

49-TUITION ABSOLUTELY FREE!"©* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Tele e™P'* 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d. and 
will close December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January lid, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON. P«esid*nt. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published every Saturday by the 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



Terms of Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
age prepaid. Payment absolutely in advance! 
Paper stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kas. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13= l.li 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.78— 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.(53 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51 =^97.16 

100.00 
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Recent Rulings of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 






AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with tiie above fact, and also with the 
further fact, that the acts of both Congress and oi 
Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-Occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest bv shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable hev to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly that these t lades are taught for her benefit, 
in accordance witl the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land all of which had been sold at date of last 
report except 81,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to 8'2:{H,1<)1.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000 out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant, This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great centra 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation witl. every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The Boone Of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
professional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
ligent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage In the use of numbers as employed by 
he farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect, Words, figures and lines 
a, v tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
Intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
■ui'v Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology. 
Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemist IV. Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Loeic ' if has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
hutterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nurservfand well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work and in wood 
•ron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
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From the Educational Calendar. 

1. Temporary absence of a school officer 
from the district does not work a forfeiture 
of his office unless on account of that ab- 
sence he shall be unable to discharge his 
official duties. If on account of his absence, 
the district should be put to great inconven- 
ience, and its business be neglected, the 
County Superintendent should consider the 
office vacated, and on a petition of a major- 
ity of the legal voters (both male and fe- 
male) of the district, as provided in article 
2, section 11, page 12 of School Laws, ap- 
point some suitable person to the place. 

2. Contracts of every kind, made be- 
tween the board of directors of a school dis- 
trict and one of their number, being contra- 
ry to public policy, are illegal, and if not 
void, at least voidable. Such contracts 
should never be made. If either member 
of the board desires to teach the common 
school of the district, furnish fuel, furnish 
materials for the construction of the school- 
house, or do any kind of work for the dis- 
trict for which he is to receive compensation, 
he should resign his office, and after the ap- 
pointment of his successor, make his con- 
tract with the new board. 

3. If a person agrees to teach a district 
school for a certain sum per month, and hires 
an assistant to take charge of a part of the 
classes, must that assistant hold a teacher's 
certificate ? 

The law does not authorize a district 
board to make a contract with one teacher 
for the services of another. All such con- 
tracts are illegal and void. 

4. The law requires the State Board of 
Education to hold a meeting at Topeka on 
the fourth Monday of August, for the exam- 
ination of candidates for State certificates. 
They may hold examinations " at such 
other times and places as may by them be 
deemed necessary." 

5. A teacher's certificate to be valid must 
be issued in strict compliance with law. 
County examiners are not authorized to 
issue certificates on private examinations. 

6. The officers of a school district consti- 
tute the board of directors in such a sense 
as to be able to transact the school business 
of the 'district only when in session as a dis- 
trict board, As the law is silent as to how, 
when and where the district board shall be 
convened, each board should adopt a set of 
rules for its own government. 

7. A school warrant signed by the indi- 
vidual members of a district board, at differ- 
ent times and places, is not valid'unless its 
issue was previously ordered by the board 
in session. Such a warrant may be made 
valid after having been issued by future 
action of the board. 

8. When a new district has been formed, 
and the County Superintendent has deter- 
mined the amount due the new district 
from the old, as provided in sec. 4, art. 3, 
page 14 of School Laws, the district retain- 
ing the school-house cannot issue bonds 
with which to pay the sum due, but must 
levy a tax as provided for in the section 
quoted. 

9. Improvements upon school land entitle 
the owner to no special privileges as a pur- 
chaser, unless accompanied by actual settle- 
ment, and made prior to the appraisement. 

10. Special privileges, such as rights 
obtained by occupancy or residence upon 
school lands prior to the appraisement, can- 
not be acquired by purchase. 

11. The commissioners for the manage- 
ment of the State permanent school fund 
are not authorized to pay above par for 
school district bonds. 



extend to technical and higher education 
such aid as is deemed essential to the gen- 
eral welfare, and to our due prominence 
among the enlightened and cultured na- 
tions of the world. The ultimate settlement 
of all questions of the future, whether of 
administration, finance, or of true nationality 
of sentiment, depends upon virtue and in- 
telligence. The entire voting population of 
the country are not yet able to read or write. 
It is encouraging to observe, in connection 
with the growth of fraternal feeling, in these 
States in which slavery formerly existed, 
evidences of increasing interest in universal 
education, and I shall be glad to give my 
approval to any appropriate measures which 
may be enacted by Congress for the purpose 
of supporting, with national aid, the local 
system of education in these States, and all 
the States. — President's Message. 



A Good Sign. 

One of the most prominent real estate 
men in Leavenworth — one who had done 
a very large business in loaning money for 
eastern capitalists — said to us yesterday 
that there was no demand at all for money 
among farmers this year. Heretofore he 
has had no difficulty in placing all the 
loans he wanted to make on good farm 
property, but this season the farmers seem 
to have the funds they need, and don't 
want to borrow. This, we take it, is one of 
the very best signs of the times. In this 
country, where agriculture is the basis of all 
business, we are all interested in the wel- 
fare of the farmer, and the fact that our 
farmers are in easy circumstances, augurs 
good times for all other classes of the com- 
munity. — Leavenworth Times. 



Lazy teachers are the exception and not 
the rule. There is, perhaps, no class of 
persons who labor more conscientiously and 
earnestly for the good of their employers, 
than the teachers of the public schools. 
The very nature of their business makes 
them industrious. There is something in 
the activities of a child's school-life that 
begets a corresponding activity on the part 
of the teacher. The fault is not that teach- 
ers do not work, but that they do not know- 
how to work. They necessarily experi- 
ment, and while their experiments may 
sometimes result in good, they are often 
productive of infinite harm. — Educational 
Calendar. 



Home-made Barometers. 

All are familiar with those little wooden 
toy houses with two doors, out of which the 
man comes in wet weather, and on his going 
in, the wife comes out of the other, when it 
is fair. The principle on which they are 
made is that catgut in wet weather shrinks, 
and in dry weather regains* its length. A 
yard or more of common whipcord, with a 
small plummet attached, suspended against 
the wall, will indicate the weather by rising 
before rain and sinking before fair weather. 
Salt which has been thourghly dried great- 
ly increase* in weight before rain. A 
pair of scales kept suspended with an iron 
or brass weight in one end and an equal 
quantity of dry salt in the other, will infal- 
libly show any change in the atmosphere. 

The local geography of the State, and 
especially of the county in which pupils 
live, is of great importance. To facilitate 
the study, we have published for use in 
schools a map of each county in the State. 
Each map contains the location of the 
school-houses, post-offices, villages, streams, 
Congressional and municipal townships 
These maps should be in every school-room, 
and in the possession of every pupil in the 
State. That they may be within the reach 
of all, we will furnish them by mail, in 
packages of twenty-five or more, at one cent 
each, postage paid. — Educational Calendar. 

Harper's Weekly has a map of the 
world, by Ptolemy, that is nearly seventeen 
hundred years old. It is remarkable for its 
correctness as far as it goes, and what is 
wonderful to modern geographers, makes 
the heads of the Nile the Niyanza lakes 
that have cost modern explorers so much to 
discover. And the course of the Congo 
recently explored by Stanley is given very 
much as it is to-day. We must revise our 
ideas and our egotism both a little, for the 
more we learn the more we find that man- 
kind has known before. — Champion. 



Leibig makes the statement that rain- 
water filtered through field or garden soil 
does not dissolve out a trace of potash, 
silicic acid, ammonia, or phosphoric acid. 
The soil does not give up to the water one 
particle of the food of plants which it con- 
tains. The most continuous rain can not 
remove from the field, except mechanically, 
any of the essential constituents of its fertil- 
ity. The soil not only retains firmly all 
the food of plants which is actually in it, 
but its power to preserve all that may be 
useful to them also extends to withdrawing 
from rain or other water all the ammonia, 
potash, phosphoric and silicic acids held in 
solution. 



and ■■ 

making, printing, telegraph* , 

and music 



carving, engraving 



Education. 

The wisdom of legislation upon the part 
of Congress, in aid of the States, for the 
education of the whole people in the 
branches of study which are taught in the 
common schools of the country, is no longer 
a question. The intelligent judgment of 
the country goes still further. It is re- 
garded as also both constitutional and ex- 
pedient for the General Government to 



An Ohio correspondent says that quails 
are relied upon in that State for the destruc- 
tion of potato-bugs, and that where the 
birds are plenty the fields are kept entirely 
free from beetles, with no care on the part 
of the farmers. The quails, in quiet situa- 
tions, visit the fields in large flocks, and, 
taking the rows symmetrically by course, 
clear up every hill, and return the next day 
for more. The Ohio Legislature passed a 
law two years ago for the protection of 
quails, and the result is a large increase in 
their numbers, very welcome to the farmers, 
who regard them as one of their most valu- 
able aids in the war against insects. 



Memory is the secretary that records our 
experiences, and the best educated man is 
the man of the largest experience. The 
brain of an educated man is a work-shop, 
that of a scholar is a store-house. — Educa- 
tional Calendar. 



ThE* rate of freight on fresh beef sent to 
England is two cents per pound, exclusive 
of the cost of ice and attendance. The 
charge for a live steer is greater than for 
the carcass, yet the price obtained in Eng- 
land affords a profit. Shipping live ani- 
mals is considered preferable as they can be 
slaughtered at favorable opportunities, while 
dead meat must be sold shortly after its 
arrival, and is consequently often disposed 
of at a loss. 

A writer in the New York Sun says 
that Mr. Charles Napier, of England, has, 
by a large number of experiments, estab- 
lished the fact that if a person will confine 
himself to a farinaceous diet he will have 
no desire for intoxicating liquors. He has 
tried the experiment with twenty -seven per- 
sons, and considers the fact fully established. 
It would be well for some of our hard 
drinkers to test the theory. 

The estimated number of acres sown to 
fall wheat in this county is 59,358, being the 
sixth largest acreage in the State. The to- 
tal acreage, in the State, to fall wheat is 
1,243,515 ; an increase over the seeding of 
187G, of 401,210, acres. This at the general 
average of the past twelve years, would 
yield 17,509,210 bushels, of which Butler 
county would produce about one-twentieth, 
or 831,012 bushels.— Butler County Gazette. 

Make sense out of this: "Lord Pal- 
merston then entered on his head, a white 
hat upon his feet, large and well polished 
boots upon his brow, a dark cloud in his 
hand, his faithful walking-stick in his eye, 
a menacing glare saying nothing." 

Punctuate the following so as to make 
it true: 

Every lady in the land 
Hath twenty nails upon each hand ; 
Five and twenty on hands and feet ; 
And this is true without deceit. 



Science is a good piece of furniture for a 
man to have in an upper chamber, provided 
he has common sense on the ground floor.— 
EducnbioTval Calendar. 
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The other day we stated that our friend 
Capt. B. J. F. Hanna had been appointed 
Register of the Land Office at Lamed, 
whereupon he postal cards as follows: " Take 
that back ! It's no such thing ! I'm not 
going to Lamed. I've larned enough, now. 
I'm a Hayes man, and am going to Hays 
City." We take the Larned back, but stick 
to the rest. It is a good appointment, any 
how. 



The Lawrence Standard notices the im- 
promptu remarks made by Major Henry at 
the dedication exercises of the University 
the other day, which are sound to the core : 

T. C. Henry, the Kansas wheat king, fol- 
lowed Mr. Thacher. He made an appeal 
for practical education suited to the agricul- 
tural interests of the State. Kansas is pre- 
eminently an agricultural State, and the cul- 
tivation of the soil does and will form the 
occupation of a large portion of her citizens, 
and such education is needed as will help 
this class of her people. — Lawrence Standard. 



Stale Text-Books. 

The free text-book question is now agitat- 
ing the minds of a great number of teach- 
ers and school friends. The Calendar says 
that in nearly three hundred district schools 
in Kansas the text-books are furnished free 
for the pupils, and that in this manner from 
one-half to one-third the usual cost is saved. 
It estimates also that such a plan would 
save the school districts of Kansas at least 
$44,000 annually. 

Here is another idea. In several parts of 
Europe, the text-books are furnished free for 
the pupils by the State. In some cases the 
government may have adopted this method 
to prevent the induction of dangerous 
political or religious ideas into the minds 
of the youth, but the fact that the most lib- 
eral cantons of Switzerland have adopted it 
suggests that there must be other causes. 
As the necessity for new text-books is felt 
there, the department of public instruction 
appoints a competent committee of practical 
teachers to compile a suitable work. Proof- 
sheets are then printed and distributed 
among the teachers for examination and 
discussion at their monthly meetings ; and 
with due consideration of their suggestions, 
the work is finally revised and printed. 
The State becomes sole publisher and pro- 
prietor. 

The advantages of this method are mani- 
fold. It gives the teacher the book he 
wants. Being, so to say, its editor, he takes 
an unusual interest in it, and interest is the 
mother of enthusiasm — the great motor in 
the school-room. It establishes uniform 
methods of teaching throughout the State 
and permits a comparison of the work done. 
It simplifies and reduces the difficulties of 
conducting normal institutes. It does away 
with the numberless intrigues of an army of 
talkative book agents among school boards 
and teachers. It saves the people annually 
thousands of dollars, more perhaps than any 
other plan. 

How would the method work on this side 
of the ocean? The State is under no obli- 
gations to publishers, and a little more cen- 
tralization, even beyond this text-book ques- 
tion, could but strengthen our educational 
system. — J. D. Walters. 

American Bald or Deciduous Cypress. 

Experiments have been quietly going for- 
ward on the College grounds for several 
years, with a limited variety of forest trees. 
Some of these will not endure our dry cli- 
mate. Others, while proof against drought, 



succumb to the combined power of the hate- 
ful locust and drought. Arid, hence the ex- 
perience of 1874 materially modified all Our 
ideas of what should be planted for forest 
purposes in Kansas. Nearly all our im- 
ported trees, both large and small, (and 
they were growing here by the thousand,) 
perished. 

As a doubtful experiment, we had at that 
time growing on our grounds two small 
clusters of Deciduous Cypress [Taxodium 
distichus), one upon the upland and the 
other upon bottom ground. Both clusters of 
these trees were unharmed by the locusts 
and drought of 1874, while not a Scotch 
Pine, Norway Spruce nor European Larch 
survived the season. What is specially en- 
couraging, these trees have made a vigorous 
growth since that time. By measurement 
of a section taken from a tree upon the up- 
land, we find that the increase in diameter 
in the past three years has been two and 
one-fourth inches, while upon the low 
ground the tree increased in diameter in the 
same time full three and one-fourth inches. 
So that the growth of this tree may be re- 
garded as rapid even on upland. But as 
might be expected, the tree will grow far 
more vigorously upon low or bottom lands. 
Many have supposed, and apparently with 
good reason, that this tree would not suc- 
ceed in Kansas soil ; but the experience of 
six or seven years here points in the other 
direction. 

It is well understood that this tree is ex- 
ceedingly valuable in the South. It will 
take the place of pine in almost all kinds 
of work, and is much more durable in ex- 
posure, as for example, cypress shingle will 
last forty years, and for postB will last 
many years. It would seem desirable to 
experiment further with this tree, not only 
here, but in other parts of the State ; and as 
it can be grown from the seed more readily 
than any other of the coniferse, it should 
be furnished in large quantities at low rates. 
Though this tree is not now grown in large 
quantities by nurserymen, it will be fur- 
nished whenever there is a demand for it. — 
Prof. Oale. 



Take Care of Your Body. STo. 2. 

Second, Take care of your lungs. A 
man's breath is his life, and when a per- 
son's lungs are gone, he is pretty much used 
up all over. Thousands die every year in 
this country from diseases of the lungs, and 
when that disease gets a pretty firm hold of 
one, it rarely lets go. One of the best ways 
to care for the lungs is to feed them with 
plenty of good, wholesome air. Especially 
do all persons who are occupied much of 
their time within tight walls with low ceil- 
ings need to heed this injunction, and it 
should be emphatically impressed upon all 
teachers of our common schools. For a 
teacher to allow forty or fifty pupils to be 
closely confined in a small room with but 
little ventilation, five or six hours a day, is 
absolutely criminal. The seeds of lung dis- 
ease are there sown, which will yield a har- 
vest of bitter woe in after years. Give the 
children plenty of pure air, and teach them 
to inhale it bountifully, but do not give 
them a current of cold air directly upon 
them. Sleeping rooms should be carefully 
ventilated. Persons who are in the open 
air eight or ten hours a day can live 
through the night on very poor air, but for 
ladies all day in doors, teachers, students, 
merchants, clerks, and others of like occu- 
pations to sleep in small rooms with no 
ventilation is simply suicidal. 

As a part of care for the lungs, and 
closely allied to it, is the third element of 
care, protection to the body. To expose 
ourselves to cold and dampness without 



suitable protection, in a country subject to 
such piercing winds and storms and of such 
a changeable atmosphere as this is, is 
always dangerous. True, some strong con- 
stitutions can endure much exposure for 
years, but it is always unwise. 

Protection to the feet is very important. 
For a lady to wear a thin pair of hose, cov- 
ered with a cloth shoe, having a sole one- 
sixteenth of an incli thick, and then walk 
the streets in damp, chilly weather, is the 
height of folly. She ought to expect to die 
with the consumption without living out 
half her days. For any one to wear thin 
shoes or boots, without rubbers, or thick 
ones with holes in them, in muddy weather, 
thus allowing the feet to become saturated 
with cold water, is exceedingly unwise. 
The feet should be kept warm and dry. 

All parts of the body, and especially the 
chest, should be thoroughly protected from 
these piercing Kansas winds. You say all 
persons cannot afford to purchase all the ar- 
ticles necessary for this protection. This is 
probably true in some cases, and, of course, 
unfortunately so ; but in a great majority of 
cases in this country, pride costs more than 
comfort, and in far too many instances, pride 
prevents comfort. This is not good, sound 
common sense. How frequently a cold, a 
hacking cough, or disease of the lungs might 
be prevented by a little caution in this par- 
ticular. 

Now, if to care of the digestive organs, 
care of the lungs, and protection from wet 
and cold be added suitable exercise without 
overworking either the body or the mind, 
which many persons very foolishly do 
under the plea of necessity, also allowing 
sufficient time for sleep, one should expect, 
making some deduction for disease which 
comes to us by inheritance, to live a long 
and happy life, to have very little occasion 
for the services of a physician, and to enjoy 
a comfortable old age. Let me repeat, then, 
with emphasis, Take care of your body. — 
Prof. Piatt. 



Climate Slakes the Crops. 

If the sentiment which heads this article 
is not exactly an agricultural aphorism, it 
probably comes as near thereto as any state- 
ment of fact which can be made in connec- 
tion with the great problem of successful 
crop culture. It is certainly a very humil- 
iating fact, when the great importance of the 
subject is considered that of all the various 
factors and conditions which go to make up 
the complex problem of successful agricult- 
ure, that one which alone has the power of 
tipping the scale toward abundance and 
profit on the one hand or disaster and star- 
vation on the other, is the one utterly be- 
yond either the control or influence of 
human agency. It is neither good soil, fer- 
tilizers, deep plowing, or thorough culture ; 
it is the little matter of rain-fall and mean 
temperature which we embrace under the 
comprehensive term climate. 

With the weather gods in opposition, the 
most industrious farmer may seed, top-dress 
and till the most fertile field in the most 
thorough manner imaginable and realize 
less than nothing on capital, time and 
labor; while with these same weather dei- 
ties in apposition, the veriest sand-barren 
may grow a profitable crop with little or no 
culture whatever. By these broad state- 
ments we mean, of course, simply to roughly 
outline the grave contingencies which cli- 
matic influences throw around farm culture 
at its best, and which give to its pursuit 
quite as great an element of uncertainty as 
attend any of the manifold interests of com- 
merce or manufacture. Here in Kansas, 
and with the experience of the past few 
years in mind, these truths will call for lit- 



tle verification in the minds of readers. 
The matters of mean, maximum and mini- 
mum temperature have little interest for us. 
Our summers are always warm enough, our 
winters none too cold, late springs or early 
autumn frosts cause us little solicitude. 
But it is upon the solitary item of humidity 
and rain-fall that we all know and feel hangs 
our agricultural welfare and prosperity as a 
State. A 

It will be long before the older heads 9^ 
among us will forget the stern experiences 
of 1860, '70 and '74, with their total rain-falls 
respectively of 13.72, 21.19 and 18.06 inches. 
On the other hand, there has not, perhaps, 
in the history of the State, been a year of 
more general prosperity to the farmer than 
the one now drawing to a close; and to a • 
generous rain-fall more than to all else must 
be attributed this result. The total rain- 
fall at this station for the year 1877, up to 
December 1st, has been 42.24 inches, 14.62 
inches above the average for the past fifteen 
years, and the heaviest total fall ever meas- 
ured in this portion of the State, witli De- 
cember yet to hear from. Again, during 
the growing Heason of 1877, it is to a liberal 
rain-fall that we practically stand indebted 
for deliverance from the impending locust 
scourge as well as for bountiful harvests. 
Whatever other agencies may have accom- 
plished in the final solution of the grass- 
hopper question, the cold, wet spring gave 
the matter its quietus. The rain-fall of the 
growing months of April, May and June of 
1877 was 18.74 inches. This, when com- 
pared with the rain deposit for the same 
months in 1860, '70 and '74, tells the whole 
story. Thus: 1860, 3.94; 1870, 1.29; 1874, 
8.69 ; 1877, 18.74. 5 \ 

In view of these facts, we may feel war- {*• 
ranted in stating another self-evident propo- 
sition : that climate not only makes the 
crops, but it determines everywhere the line 
which separates abundance and famine, 
fertile continents and scorching deserts. 
There is not a great desert, so called, upon 
the face of the globe whose existence cannot 
be primarily traced to a scanty rain-fall — 
the cause of its barrenness and not, as many 
imagine, its effect. • Somewhere surround- \ 

ing its borders will be found huge mountain 
ranges which seize upon the prevailing 
winds as they pass over them, straining 
from them every drop of moisture, and t 

passing them over to add to the desolation 
and barrenness of the desert beyond. The 
trouble is purely of a physical nature, for 
with the mountain ranges leveled the des- 
ert would shortly cease to exist. We might 
exemplify all this by reference to each of 
the earth's great deserts, but the j-eader 
can take down his atlas and prove the prop- 
osition to his own satisfaction. 

And, finally, all this leads us to a remark 
applicable a little nearer home. It is just 
now the pleasant hypothesis of the western 
American public that the "Great American 
Desert" must be remanded to a myth of the 
dark ages — a pure fiction of the imagination 
of some bilious and hypochondriac early ex- 
plorer. On the other hand, we venture to 
assert that with the meteorological history 
of the West in mind, no man can doubt 
that this same Grea,t American Desert once 
existed as an actual verity, and was traversed 
as such by these same early pioneers. We 
know that even within the brief period of 
civilized records, the rain-fall of the western 
interior has been steadily on the increase, 
not perhaps so much in total quantity as in 
the uniformity of its distribution throughout 
the year, especially during the growing sea- r 

son. We know that this result is in some 
measure the work of human agency, of 
prairie fires checked, of lands broken, of 
sections planted to forest and crops ; and we 
know that with the steady increase of these 
conditions the great change is steadily 
growing. But, on the other hand, there is 
another force which must be borne in mind. 
We know the great and blighting influence 
of the range of the Kocky Mountains upon 
the plains of its eastern slope, from the winds 
which pass over it robbed of all moisture; 
and we must remember that the line which 
marks the extent of this influence is not a 
stationary barrier, but a shifting border line. 
Hen«e, it is very easily imaginable that a 
return of meteorological conditions once 
existing would give us back again the 
American Desert in all its glory. We have 
no reason to look for a return of such condi- 
tions; in fact, all agencies now appear 
arraigned against them. But we gain 
nothing by shutting our eyes to the truth of 
the matter, or by refusing to read the lesson* 
which it teaches us. — Prof. Kedzie. 
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If you like this paper, subscribe for it. 

There is every prospect of a full attendance 
next term. 

The next term will begin on Thursday, January 
3d, 1878, at 9 a. m. 



Four copies of the Industrialist will be sent to 
any person gratis. 

Two new students have entered this week, get- 
ting a good ready for next term. 



We have had regular spring weather this week, 
and find ourselves wondering why asparagus and 
lettuce are not in market. 



We will be glad to send the Industrialist to any 
teacher in Kansas for three months without charge 
upon application to that eifect. 

School district boards about to issue bonds will 
find it to their interest to note the advertisement 
in this number calling for bonds. 
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Parents desiring to send their children abroad 
for an education would do well to drop us a card 
asking for a catalogue of the Agricultural College. 

The Board of Rqgents stands adjourned to meet 
next Tuesday evening, seven o'clock, at the Adams 
House. Take due notice and govern yourselves 
accordingly I 

The students have organized a Drill Club for the 
practice of Parliamentary Law, which will hold its 
regular meetings on Thursday evenings. The 
meetings thus far have been both Interesting and 
profitable. 

Any industrious young man who has $50 and 
grit should be able to pay his way by work through 
the four years of our College course, and win for 
himself that kind of a sensible education which 
will enable him to earn a living upon graduation. 
When the State thus places a thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of the sciences within the reach 
of every detennined boy, it has about solved the 
problem of an education for the masses. 

The literary studies for the next term, opening 
Thursday, January 3d, 1878, will be as follows: 

First Year.— English Structure, Advanced Arith- 
metic and Book-keeping, U. S. History, Industrial 
Drawing. 

Second Year.— Practical Agriculture, Physics, In- 
dustrial Drawing, Rhetoric, English Literature. 

Third Year.— Practical Horticulture, Landscape 
Gardening, Organic and Analytical Chemistry, 
Household Chemistry, Practical Surveying. 

fourth Year.— Zoology, Agricultural Chemistry, 
Meteorology, Logic, Physical Geography. 

Friday, December 7th, the Alpha Beta Society 
called to order by the President. The question 
regarding the opening of theological seminaries 
and law schools to the ladies was discussed and de- 
cided in the negative. Speakers on the negative 
used the words of "Paul the Apostle" to substan- 
tiate their arguments. Debate was followed by a 
fine quartette, "The Sunbeams are Glancing." 
Music is becoming one of the most pleasant exer- 
cises of our Society ; it is furnished by two com- 
mittees which alternate with each other. Miss 
E. Glo8sop favored us with a well-prepared essay 
on the uses of the English language. Question for 
discussion uext week: •'■Resolved, That poverty 
tends to develop the character better than riches." 
Affirmative, H. F. Coe and C. O. Smith ; negative, 
C. J. Reed and Miss Glossop. S. H. W. 

The November examinations place the following 
students in the first rank, their averages of all rec- 
itations during the month being ninety-five or 
over. Of these, fourteen graded 95, five 96, five 97, 
one 98 and one 99 ; the names aro published alpha- 
betically and not in grade order: Bernhard An- 
derson, of Dickinson county ; James A. Bell, of 
Johnson ; Arthur T. Blain, Riley ; Estella M. Ron- 
ton, Greenwood ; Jennie A. Coe, Missouri; Albert 
F: Dickson, Johnson ; James B. Dickson, Johnson ; 
John Eckman, Osborne; Wilmcr K. Eckman, 
Osborne ; Ellen Fletcher, Riley ; Albeit N. Godfrey, 
Greenwood ; Jasper G. Cowell, Clay ; Georgie Good- 
win, Riley ; Dora Kinsey, Shawnee ; Mattie E. 
Mails, Pottawatomie; John Mann, Rice; George 
L. Piatt, Riley ; Corwin J. Reed, Pottawatomie ; 
Lewis A. Salter, Montgomery; Tully Scott, Mitch- 
ell; Wm. H. Sikes, Pottawatomie; Clement O. 
Smith, Lyon; Amos E. Wilson, Dickinson; Nena 
M. Wilson, Dickinson; John H. Winne, Riley; 
Clarence E. Wood, Pottawatomie. 



being absent, the Society passed to the order of 
new business. A committee being present from 
the Alpha Beta Society for the purpose of making 
arrangements for some entertainment at the close 
of the term, a committee of Websters was appoint- 
ed to confer with them. While the committees 
were in conference, Mr. Harvey was granted a with- 
drawal card, and his resignation as Critic and Li- 
brarian was accepted. Mr. Hickey was elected as 
Librarian and Mr, Wood as Critic. The joint com- 
mittee then reported in favor of having a social on 
Monday evening, Dec. 17th. The report was ac- 
cepted and a committee of arrangements appoint- 
ed. Question for debate at next meeting: "Re- 
solved, That the United States should not encour- 
age Chinese immigration." Reporter. 

TERM EXAMINATIONS. 

The final examinations of the present term will 
be held on next Monday and Tuesday as follows : 

MONDAY. 

8:40 to 10:20.— Prof. Ward, Rhetoric; Prof. Ked- 
zie, Chemistry ; Prof. Shelton, Advanced Practical 
Agriculture ; Prof. Piatt, Drill in English ; Cant. 
Todd, Carpentry; Miss Steele, Instrumental Mu- 
sic. 

10:20 to 12.— President Anderson, Parliamentary 
Law ; Prof. Shelton, Physiology ; J. D. Walters, 
Industrial Drawing; Capt. Todd, Carpentry; A. A. 
Stewart, Printing ; Miss Steele, Instrumental Mu- 
sic. 

2 P. M. to 3:40 P. M.— Prof. Ward, Geometry ; J. D. 
Walters, Industrial Drawing ; Capt. Todd, Carpen- 
try; A. A. Stewart, Printing ; Mrs. Cripps, Sewing ; 
Miss Steele, Instrumental Music. 

TUESDAY. 

8:40 to 10:20.— Prof. Ward, Algebra; Prof. Ked- 
zie, Geology; Prof. Piatt, Advanced Arithmetic; 
J. D. Walters, Industrial Drawing; Capt. Todd, 
Carpentry ; A. A. Stewart, Printing ; W. C. Stew- 
art, Telegraphy ; Mrs. Cripps, Sewing; Miss Steele, 
Instrumental Music. 

10:20 to 12.— Prof. Ward, Algebra ; Prof. Gale, 
Entomology; Prof. Piatt, Drill in Arithmetic; J. 
D. Walters, Drawing; Capt. Todd, Carpentry; A. 
A. Stewart, Printing ; W. C. Stewart, Telegraphy : 
Mrs. Cripps, Sewing; Miss Steele, Instrumental 
Music. 

In addition to the above, the following studies 
have been completed during the term ; but as the 
classes were fully examined upon the completion 
of the several studies, no further examination will 
be made : President Anderson, Political Economy ; 
Prof. Ward, Advanced Algebra; Prof. Kedzie, 
Mineralogy ; Prof. Shelton, Farm Economy ; Prof. 
Gale, Botany ; Mrs. Cripps, Special Hygiene. 
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The Websters met on Saturday evening as usual. 
Mr. A. Beacham was elected and initiated. The 
debate on the question, "Resolved, That every 
man is the architect of his own fortune," was 
quite animated, and resulted in a decision in fayor 
of the negative. Extemporaneous speaking was 
very interesting. Mr. Cox read a humorous selec- 
tion, and the gentleman appointed for declamation 



when you have a headache. If your Wife wishes 
to smoke she can do it, and if you wish to read 
the papers you can do it. In the matter of " hand- 
ing around " coffee and oysters, the telephone has 
disadvantages, but there is nothing perfect in this 
world except the Industrialist, which can be had 
for the insignificant sum of seventy-five cents a 
year. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



THE TELEPHONE AGAIN. 
There is much more in the telephone than, after 
the first trials, we were inclined to believe. Last 
Wednesday evening Prof. Kedzie placed instru- 
ments at six different offices on the College tele- 
graph line, where, at eight o'clock, parties of ladies 
and gentlemen, varying from four to fifteen each, 
were gathered. Mr. Pillsbury's office is at the 
town end of the line ; from it Mr. Wilder's is two 
squares distant; Mr. Stewart's is a thousjind feet 
from the latter; Prof. Kedzie's a thousand feet 
from "S"; our office is more than a mile from 
" K " ; and Prof. Piatt's is half a mile beyond. The 
terminal telephones were separated by fully two 
and a half miles of wire. Music was furnished by 
the different parties. At one office was an organ, 
at others pianos, at another a cornet and harmon- 
ica, at another a violin. Then, too, from one office 
would come a solo, from another a duette, and from 
another a quartette or chorus. To say that the 
test was a success, would be putting it mildly, and 
merely to say that the entertainment was unique 
would be as flat as bilge-water. The notes came 
with a weird clearness and softness that suggested 
the supernatural, and the least variation in the 
harmony was more quickly noticed at distant sta- 
tions than in the room with the singers. While a 
cornet solo was coming over a mile and a half of 
wire, we put a telephone within six inches of the 
ears of a snoozing cat, and would give five dollars 
for a photograph of the startled visage of the 
feline at that time. With bloody astonishment in 
his eye, fierce battle in the curvature of his spine, 
and disgust at that sort of music snapping from 
every hair of a ramrod tail, he apologetically but 
emphatically declined any more telephone "in 
his'n." 

A surprising experiment was the singing of a 
duette by persons two miles apart, each having one 
telephone at his ear and another at his mouth. 
This was followed by a still more remarkable quar- 
tette, each singer being at a different office from 
the others and some of them two and a half miles 
apart. While the time was not absolutely perfect, 
it was much better than that kept by many choirs. 
Between pieces came conversations innumerable 
and " all along the line." Each voice could be rec- 
ognized, and by paying special attention to a given 
couple, it was easy to follow their questions and 
answers, though a half dozen others were singing, 
laughing or talking at the same time, just as an 
operator will read one of a dozen telegraph instru- 
ments working in the same room. 

Commend us to a telephone party overall others. 
You don't have to dress up, set up or keep your 
heels off the table. You needn't talk unless you 
wish, look interested when you are bored, or laugh 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else ne 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 
grades. »' 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100 ; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is paomptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use or books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 

?irovided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
ee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is requirea from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 
No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to " board themselves" 
cau do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
t6 each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
tbem is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at trom seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 



one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who. come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:15 a. m. 

Going West 6:05 p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 5:05 p. m., and 3:50 a. m. 

Going West 6 : 30 a. m., and 8 : 05 A. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta. — Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. Amos E. Wilson, President. 

Miss Emma Cook, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Irving Todd, President. 

A. N. Godfrey, Secretary. 

METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 

- 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending December 12th, 1877. Latitude, 
39°12'; Longitude, 96°40' ; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 



Temperature. 


Bar. 






s 


j 


s 


I 


28^94 




45° 


16° 


34°.25 


49 


17 


37 


28.98 


50 


22 


37 .25 


29.12 


56 


25 


45 .50 


28.82 


61 


27 


47 .25 


28.86 


67 


36 


55 


28.85 


60 


24 


54 .50 


28.85 



1 1 



Average temperature for the week, 44°.39. 
Range of temperature for the week, 51°. 



CHURCH DIRECTORY. 



Baptist.— Rev. S. Pillsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning, service ; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. M. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 a. m. ; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't. 

Congregational.— Rev. R. D. Parker, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. Service at 
11 a. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist.— Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. M. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored). — Rev. J. S. Grif- 
fing, Pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 3 p. m. 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Wm. Campbell, Pastor 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
Sabbath School immediately after morning ser- 
vice ; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 



Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

filchool District Bonds.— School District 
W Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 



Chemistry and Physics.— The most . val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

1M~anhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
1"JL jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 
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The Press on the Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewel! 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West. — Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to It. — Leavenworth Press. • 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education. — Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— lola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage.— Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Garnetl Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it. — Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloit 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— Elk 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense. — 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion. — Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood .—Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education. — Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses. — Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere. — Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Videtle. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most beneficial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— Eldorado Press. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State. — Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College. — New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?:ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education. — Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared Irom 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success. — 
Garnetl Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stauds at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend. — Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's" College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
— Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peabody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College. — Lyons Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches' of study. — Chetopa Advance. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation. — Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
m^y follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sous and daughters.— Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages. — Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honorand benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time. — Neosho 
County Record. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 



tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State. — Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by fanning or the other indus- 
trial vocations. — Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
now to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. — Osage County CJironicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es — at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education. — Howard City 
Courant. 

Has become just what it was intended to be, — a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made. — 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be. — Wichita Beacon. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses. — Neosho Falls Post. 
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Ihe Educational Weekly. — The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan ; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois ; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska;' The School, Michigan; Home 
and Schtol, Kentucky • the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief: Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign ; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
Stale Editors — One in each of the Western States. 
The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope j the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher ! Good for the scholar! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its "Practical Hints and Exercises" 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, 81.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; " 1.25. 

Clubs of ten or more " 1.50; " 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 
Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical work of the school-room. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our "Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, 'besides these helps, a great 
deal whieh is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to he consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
lei cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
year. 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practically serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Win. F 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison St., Chicago. 33-4w 



National Standard. 




Webster, Unabridged, 

3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. 

10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 

A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 

INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 

AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 

PuDlished by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Warmly indorsed by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Geo. P. Marsh Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, H. 
Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than fifty 
College Presidents, and the best American and 
European Scholars. 

Contains onk-pifth more matter than any 
other, the smaller type giving much more on a 
page. 

Contains 3,000 Illustrations, nearly three times 
as many as any other Dictionary. 

[flSg^LooK at the three pictures of a Ship, on 
page 1,751, — these alone illustrate the meaning of 
more than 100 words and terms far better than 
they can be defined in words.] 

More than 30,000 copies have been placed in 
the public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by 32 State Superintendents of 
Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is 
several years later th&n any other large Diction- 
ary. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology anil Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 

4S-T17ITIOX ABSOLUTELY FREE I'd* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and '.- 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge *•• 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
will close December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January M, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
■ for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
' tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73= 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51=97.16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting oiF the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College ? " The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, " ,:lt these trades are taught for her benefit, 
1 in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last- report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction aro 

{>aid. The only aid received from the State is 
or the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in tho heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving -an industrial as distinct from a 
firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
?uage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
he farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 



/Tiny, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 

i, scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 

lUnd Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 

J^fiineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 

' Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 



Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and murilc. 



Abont Storms. 

The National Academy of Sciences held 
its last meeting in New York City, conven- 
ing on the 23d ult. Prof. Elias Loomis for 
years has made the science of the weather 
his specialty, and contributed various papers 
of general interest. At this late meeting he 
read an essay on the " Origin of Storms," 
which is not only of interest, but satisfactory 
in its solution of storm phenomena. The 
data upon which he proceeds in his study of 
the subject he derives mainly from our Sig- 
nal Service, which is becoming efficiently 
inaugurated. Already it has contributed 
largely, not only to scientific knowledge, but 
to material interests, as various occupations 
and shipping. We know the reader will be 
interested in reading Prof. Loomis' state- 
ments as we find them reported in the New 
York Tribune of the 25th of October : 

"They generally, he finds, begin in the 
neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains. A 
few can be traced to the Pacific Ocean, near 
the northern boundary of the United States, 
but no example is found of any considerable 
storm arising on the Pacific coast south of 
Oregon. A large proportion of our great 
storms originate and are developed wholly 
within our territory. The following is the 
usual process in the birth of a storm. To 
begin with, there is generally an area of 
several hundred miles diameter, throughout 
which the barometer stands at the mean. 
On opposite sides of this area — generally 
east and west — at a distance of perhaps 
1,000 miles apart, are areas of high barome- 
ter. The rise of the mercury .in these side 
areas is usually one-quarter of an inch or 
more above the mean; sometimes it is a 
full inch above. The atmosphere in these 
two side areas begins to move toward the 
central area. The currents thus established 
are deflected toward the right by the earth's 
rotation ; and a diminished pressure results 
oyer the central area. With continued 
diminution of pressure at the center, the in- 
flow increases and comes from all sides. 
The area of low pressure assumes an oval 
form, but if the winds are very violent, it 
may be more nearly circular. With rota- 
tion, a centrifugal force is developed, which 
increases the depression. An upward move- 
ment of the atmosphere within the depres- 
sion area is continuous ; otherwise the inflow 
would restore the equilibrium. This up- 
ward movement carries large amounts of 
aqueous vapor which, when cooled at a level, 
condenses as rain. The heat liberated by 
condensation increases the refraction of the 
area; and thus rain increases the force of 
the storm, though never originating it. The 
latter conclusion may also be deduced from 
the fact that the inflow begins before there 
is any precipitation of rain. 

"As to the progress of the storm, the fol- 
lowing general observations may be made. 
The west wind, which is characteristic of 
this part of the world, carries along the 
storm area. It may, however, meet inter- 
ruptions, such as a local storm. In that 
case the low area, thus arrested in its for- 
ward progress, will be the seat of increas- 
ing force during the interruption, and the 
storm for a few days afterwards is likely to 
show greater violence. The disturbance 
which constitutes the storm is mainly within 
the lower currents of the atmosphere, the 
upper currents being comparatively unaf- 
fected. The pressure of the general wind 
from the west tends to fill up the rarefied 
area on that side, both above and below. 
On the east side only the lower or surface 
wind constitutes an inflow, while the upper 
portion of the storm is moving to the east 
under pressure of the west wind. It follows 
that the upward motion within the storm 
area takes place chiefly on the east side of 
the area, the motion being so rapid that the 
inflow is insufficient to restore the equili- 
brium. A further result of this process is 
that the depression at the center is constant- 
ly transferred toward the east. 

" But if there should be a great precipita- 
tion of vapor on the west side of the storm 
area, the center may be prevented from 
going eastward ; may be held stationary or 
may be quite diverted toward the west. Sev- 1 



eral remarkable instances of this excep- 
tional kind were cited. In one of the most 
striking of these cases — December 30, 1874, 
to January 18, 1875 — the storm center 
oscillated within a range of about 1,000 
miles from west to east. During most of the 
time the winds on the west of the area blew 
with the force of hurricanes, accompanied 
by snow, sleet, and low temperature. The 
explanation offered in that instance by 
Prof. Loomis, is that the extensive precip- 
itation on the west side of the low center 
was probably a cause of the slow progress, 
and was itself due to a cold wind from over 
the continent, under-flowing a warm current 
arising from near the Gulf stream." 



A Point to Consider. 

We occasionally see some indications of 
wisdom among those who come to Kansas 
in search of homes. A central thought with 
most of those who thus come West on a tour 
of observation and inspection is to obtain 
low-priced lands. These are found of al- 
most endless extent in western Kansas. 
Thither all the advertisements of the rail- 
road companies direct — thither are they 
interested. The lands are found cheap, lev- 
el, streamless and unoccupied. If one wants 
low-price land, there they can have it — 
far from market, without school-houses, 
without churches, court-houses or anything 
of the kind. For the first five years every- 
thing demands expenditure. There are 
some who make a distinction between low- 
priced lands and cheap lands. The differ- 
ence of only a dollar per acre for an 80 or 
160-acre farm is nothing compared with the 
advantages of a partially settled community, 
where streams exist with bridges built and 
paid for, 50 or 100 neat school-houses dot- 
ting the country, court-house and jail estab- 
lished, churches built, society organized — 
crystallized, good markets, mills, railway 
facilities, public libraries, well-to-do neigh- 
bors able to assist in cases of emergency — 
all these and many more advantages cannot 
be offset by a matter of one or two dollars 
per acre for a farm. But the truth is, there 
have been and still are opportunities of 
getting lands in such communities here, and 
in fact all over eastern Kansas, at prices 
fully as low as the trackless plains of the 
West are offered at. Many who have been 
West and examined for themselves, work 
their way back to the more thickly settled 
counties, where in securing land they also 
secure a home. To struggle and toil for 
four or five years in an entirely new local- 
ity, and go through the exhausting sweat of 
heavy taxation for the initial improvements, 
only to find themselves at the expiration 
of that period just where they might have 
been at the start, furnishes no very alluring 
inducements. It is worth while to look on 
all sides of the subject when taking a step 
so important as that of securing a home for 
the remainder of one's life. — Exchange. 



Wheat Growing in Onr State. 

Annual official statistics prove that Kan- 
sas is one of the best wheat-growing States 
in the Union, and the increased acreage 
from year to year shows that our farmers 
are finding it out. In 1876 there were 857,- 
125 acres planted to wheat, and this fall the 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture 
estimates the amount sown at 1,243,515 
acres, showing an increase of 386,390 acres. 
We have good reason for believing Mr. 
Gray's estimate of acreage sown this fall to 
be below rather than above the actual 
amount. Probably the increase in acreage 
this year is nearer 500,000 than 386,390 
acres. From the 857,125 acres sown in the 
fall of 1876, there were harvested last sum- 
9,714,171 bushels of wheat, or only 11.33 
bushels per acre, while the year before the 
average was 15.47 bushels per acre. If we 
multiply the acreage of this fall, as given 
by Mr. Gray, by the average of the crop 
just harvested, it will show that the produc- 
tion of wheat in Kansas in 1878 will be 
13,803,016 bushels. If the yield should 
average as well as it did in 1876, of which 
there is good prospect, that is to say about 
15J bushels per acre, the production in 1878 | 



will reach the enormous aggregate of nine- 
teen millions two hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-five bushels of 
wheat ! It is hardly possible that our pro- 
duction next year can fall as low as say 12 
bushels per acre, and is very likely, judging 
from present prospects, to exceed 15 bushels 
per acre. If the season is favorable, how 
many States in the Union will produce 
more wheat in 1878 than Kansas? Not 
more than two at the outside, — Iowa and 
Minnesota, — and most probably Iowa is the 
only one that will lead us. — Paola Spirit. 

Stick to short Saxon words. Do not say 
a " residence " when you mean a house, or 
ask "Where do you reside at present?" 
when you mean " Where do you live now ? " 
Do not ransack your memory for long affec- 
tations when short words will serve your 
purpose. Say " I have been looking for 
you," and not "I have been anticipating 
your arrival." Don't say establishment 
instead of store or shop, nor speak of pur- 
chasing instead of buying, nor of disposing 
of instead of selling, nor of perusing instead 
of reading, nor of procuring instead of get- 
ting, nor of requesting instead of asking, nor 
of intending instead of meaning, nor of 
attempting instead of trying, nor of perform- 
ing instead of doing, nor of remarking 
instead of saying. These longer Latin 
words have their proper function, of course, 
and are to be used sometimes, but they 
should not be lugged in for the sake of a 
display of elegant English. Avoid hifalu- 
tin. Study the style of the Old Testament 
for a model, rather than that of the dime 
novel . — Exchange. 

To keep roots sound and plump, Mr. 
Benjamin P. Ware, of Marblehead, a suc- 
cessful gardener, cuts off the fine roots close 
to the body, and pares away the crown of 
the turnip or beet sufficiently to destroy all 
buds or rudiments of buds. The thus doc- 
tored roots are then placed in barrels of 
sand or covered with earth in the cellar to 
prevent wilting. Removing the buds and 
rootlets prevents that corkiness so common 
with these roots when kept till late in the 
winter, which is caused by the support of 
sprouts and rootlets using up much of the 
more tender and edible substance of the 
roots. Turnips and beets thus treated are 
as nice for the table in late winter or early 
spring as when first harvested. — Scientific 
Farmer. 

The United States grasshopper commis- 
sion, of which our Prof. Riley is president, 
is to meet at Washington in January. An 
additional appropriation for the aid of the 
commission is to be solicited. As long as 
grasshoppers and potato-bugs destroy the 
crops of western farmers, reliable informa- 
tion concerning these pests, their habits, and 
the methods of destroying them will be 
worth all the money it costs. — St. Louis 
Journal. 

Mr. Bradley, a writer on gardening 
and husbandry, informs us that a pair of 
sparrows once carried to their nest, on an 
average, forty catterpillars every hour dur- 
ing the day. Hence, nearly five hundred 
of these destructive insects were disposed of 
in twelve hours by two little birds. Ten 
pairs of sparrows would therefore destroy 
thirty thousand caterpillars per week — 
enough to ruin any garden or fruit orchard 
in the land. — Exchange. 

During 1876 $700,000,000 were spent in 
Great Britain for intoxicating liquors, and 
$600,000,000 in the United States. The 
income of the former country for that year 
was about $400,000,000, and of this amount 
$170,000,000 came from custom duties on 
wine and spirits, and excise duties on spir- 
its, malt and licenses. 

The amount of corn raised in this county 
this year is 2,416,140 bushels. The num- 
ber of acres sown in wheat last year was 
1,653 ; this fall there has been 5,265 acres 
put in wheat, an increase of 3,812 acres. 
The total product of corn this year in the 
State is 103,565,645.— Lyndon Times. 
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Exchanges will confer a faver by an- 
nouncing that : 

The next term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will begin Thursday, January 3d, 1878. 



Kansas and Paris. 

Owing to the rush of a closing term, we 
have been prevented from reading the 
exchanges, and do not know what names 
have been suggested by the press for the 
position of commissioner from Kansas 
to the Paris Exposition. That office ought 
not to be a sinecure ; and Kansas could not 
make a better investment of $60,000 than 
by showing itself to the world at Paris as it 
did to the world at Philadelphia. The 
resultant stream of immigration, capital 
and manufacturing industries would be a 
thousand-fold greater than the cost. The 
appointee should be selected with direct 
reference to the advertisement and develop- 
ment of Kansas. In view of their personal 
ability, but especially because of the expe- 
rience gained in that sort of work by their 
service at Philadelphia, two better men can- 
not be named than Col. John A Martin, of 
Atchison, and Gov. George A. Crawford, of 
Fort Scott. We happen to know some- 
thing of the drill through which these gen- 
tlemen were put, and of the valuable and 
thorough training for precisely such a posi- 
tion which they received by the hardest 
kind of successful work. It isn't likely that 
Col. Martin would exchange the Champion 
for any crown in Europe, but there is no 
reason why Gov. Crawford's tact, diligence 
and eloquence should not serve Kansas in 
the Commission at Paris as our two com- 
missioners splendidly served the State at 
Philadelphia. No two men could have a 
brighter glory than that which they won for 

themselves. 
And there is another gentleman who in 

the same way obtained an invaluable expe- 
rience for another and equally valuable 
work, namely, Alfred Gray. In his field he 
has not an equal in the United States. If 
ever there were an imperative necessity that 
any man should be in two places at the 
same time, it is that Gray should be in both 
Kansas and Paris ; but of the two, Paris. 
It doesn't make any difference whether 
Kansas can get two of the commissioners or 
not, it has got to have them ; and to our 
notion either Martin or Crawford should be 
one and Alfred Gray the other. The mat- 
ter of speaking French is of but little 
moment; the world speaks English nowa- 
days, and there will be more of it than of 
French at the Paris Exposition. 



we compel pupils to memorize, and that, 
too, with little reference to generalization, 
from twenty to forty thousand facts in geog- 
raphy, when it is well known that not more 
than one-tenth of these facts will be remem- 
bered, or would be of any use if they were? 
What is it but cramming if we compel the 
pupils to memorize whole grammars and 
repeat them verbatim, while their discrimi- 
nating powers are not equal to the compre- 
hension of one-quarter of what they repeat ? 
Stuffing in its worst form is generally found 
where the fewest studies are pursued. 
Enough time is often wasted there in spell- 
ing words, — abracadabras to the pupils as 
to significance, — to give them, if their ener- 
gies were properly directed, a rational start 
in book-keeping or industrial drawing. 

As we must supply the body with a cer- 
tain amount of food before there can be any 
growth, so we must supply the mind with 
facts and expressions ; and there is no cram- 
ming in the case so long as the supply does 
not exceed the assimilation. Variety of food 
does not necessarily imply cramming, but 
rather increased digestion and growth. For 
similar reasons, variety of studies implies 
not cramming, but rather increase of men- 
tal assimilation. Each study has its char- 
acteristics, both in matter and method, 
which exert a peculiar influence upon the 
mind of the learner; and to keep up his 
interest, it is far better for him to be exer- 
cised with various things. Cramming is 
not the introduction of more studies into the 
curriculum of our public schools, — studies 
of a practical character, perhaps, — but 
rather an attempt to exhaust the few 
branches taught, imitating higher institu- 
tions of learning. Instruction can be thor- 
ough without being exhaustive. 

The attempt to fit every pupil for a uni- 
versity education, and, ultimately, for a pro- 
fession leads more than anything else to 
cramming. If our schools would aim to give 
each pupil an education which would make 
a choice of a profession possible, and place 
an industrial occupation within a certain 
reach, then industrial drawing, the princi- 
ples of natural sciences, and perhaps book- 
keeping would have to form an essential 
part of the curriculum ; but just by this very 
increase of studies, cramming would be in a 
great part avoided. — J. D. Walters. 



Cramming. 

One appeal after another for a more ration- 
al and practical education is howled down 
by the petrified infallibilities of ancient 
school-mastery with the cry, "cramming." 
If the pupils are kept at spelling, arithme- 
tic, geography and grammar — the old rec- 
ognized curriculum, — it is supposed by 
many that the evil will be avoided. The 
principles of natural sciences, drawing and 
book-keeping, however, could not be taught 
in the common school without cramming. 
This is the prevailing sentiment. 

Yet, what is it but cramming if we com- 
pel pupils to spell fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand words without heeding the laws of 
orthography, when there is but little chance 
that one pupil out of fifty will have occa- 
sion, in all his after life, to write above 
four thousand of them, and those the most 
common? What is it but cramming if 



The State Horticultural Society at 
Parsons. 

The attendance of delegates from local 
societies and of individual members was 
large, the various sections of the State being 
well represented, even the West sending us 
efficient workers as far out as Bice and Ellis 
counties. The growing importance of west- 
ern Kansas in a horticultural point of view 
can be scarcely realized. The vastness of 
the region to be occupied, the gradual 
change of climate as we move westward, 
the importance of forest culture in this vast 
region, the difficulties that meet the planter 
at every step, and the demand for a perma- 
nent and prosperous population for this 
part of the State, all conspire to throw 
around the pursuits of horticulture in west- 
ern Kansas an importance which very many 
are slow to accept. One of the most prom- 
ising features connected with the settlement 
of this part of the State is found in the fact 
that its leading citizens have not only the 
inclination, but the means and energy nec- 
essary to begin the work of tree and fruit 
culture. The wants and capacities of this 
region were earnestly presented by Hon. 
Dr. Bohrer, of Rice county. 

The exhibition of fruit upon the tables 
was indeed very fine. The collection from 
Douglas county was carefully made, and 
was much admired by all. A collection of 



ninety-six varieties of apples was forwarded 
to the Society from Ohio, but reached Par- 
sons too late for the occasion. The collec- 
tion, however, was turned over to the South- 
Eastern Horticultural Society, which holds 
its annual meeting at Humboldt, on the 9th 
and 10th of January next. As this fruit 
will then be exhibited in contrast with our 
own, it will add much to the interest of 
that occasion. We trust that south-eastern 
Kansas will be represented at that meeting. 
The addresses, reports of standing com- 
mittees, and essays covered a wide range of 
subjects, and yet all came within the sphere 
of the Society's work. The range of prac- 
tical education which the horticulturist may 
legitimately demand was discussed at 
length. A carefully prepared report upon 
the vegetable garden called forth an ani- 
mated discussion, both upon the mode of 
overcoming the difficulties experienced in 
some degree by all, and also how to protect 
ourselves against the insect pests of the gar- 
den. The value of- the garden to the farmer 
and his family was very earnestly presented. 
We were especially glad to hear the idea 
repudiated that the wife and mother should 
be held responsible for the vegetable gar- 
den. And some persons, at least, went 
home from that discussion with the deter- 
mination that henceforth they would have 
better gardens. The mode of handling 
fruit occupied some time, and among the 
points made in the discussion may be named 
these: that fruit of all kinds should be 
sorted with great care ; fruit should be uni- 
form through each package, that is, never 
select the best fruit for the top of the pack- 
age; and establish a reputation for honest 
dealing. While a few favored sending 
peaches to market in baskets, the majority 
favored the open crate on account of con- 
venience in handling and safety in transit. 
As the south part of the State has had a 
good peach crop the past season, all were 
ready to talk of peaches, and especially of 
the new early peaches. New early peaches 
seem likely to be something of a bore. The 
excitement is not unlike that of the new 
potatoes a few years since. It seems now 
quite probable that about every other man 
and about every other one of all his neigh- 
bors will soon' have a new early peach, and 
some phantom visions of coming good for- 
tune. The most experienced planters all 
urged caution in adopting and disseminating 
any new peaches that may be thrown upon 
the market. 

The last evening was occupied by the 
reading of several papers on floriculture ; 
and while all were interesting and profita- 
ble, the one read by Mr. Robson, of Dickin- 
son county, upon "Our Native Flora," was 
especially worthy of note in eloquently 
calling attention to the neglected but beau- 
tiful treasures of our own forests and prai- 
ries. — Prof. Gale. 
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Parliamentary Law. 

An American goes into a mass meeting 
or " society " as naturally as a duck takes to 
water. No other nation is half so familiar 
with the rules governing deliberative assem- 
blies, or so quickly comprehends the object 
of a given motion ; and this is true of all 
classes. A case in point occurred at the 
Centennial, where the several groups of 
judges selected their own officers. In one 
group, composed of three Americans and 
five distinguished gentlemen from England, 
France, Austria, Belgium and Sweden, it 
was moved that a temporary chairman be 
chosen, and the statement made that this 
motion would be followed by another for the 
appointment of a committee on permanent 
organization. To the Americans this course 
was simple and sensible. These eight gen- 
tlemen had never laid eyes on each other 
before, and, in view of the interests in- 
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volved, the probabilities were that such a 
committee would make a safer selection 
than that suggested on individual motions. 
But to the European judges the proposition 
had an exceedingly suspicious look ; they 
didn't see the point; and" were far from 
certain that a whole car load of wooden nut-r 
megs might not be hidden under a " tempo- 
rary" organization. The motion was lost. 
The masses of the people under monarch - 
ial governments have no use for parliamen- 
tary rules, because they rarely have any 
"deliberations" to make; whereas, under a 
republican government every man is a 
sovereign, and may at any time be called 
into consultation with his fellow-sovereigns. 
It is for this reason that a knowledge of the 
rules of order is of greater practical value 
to us than to other nations ; and, upon the 
same principle, it is clear that the masses of 
our people, for their own protection and 
advantage, should become thoroughly famil- 
iar with the details of parliamentary law. 
Farmers, who compose the great majority 
of the population, oftentimes find themselves 
placed at a disadvantage in a convention, 
because of the superior tactics of some pro- 
fessional man who, by a few bland motions, 
puts the question in such a position that the 
body cannot take the action which a large 
majority clearly desires that it shall take. 
Whereupon, they alternately admire and 
abuse the "education" of their opponent, 
though, in actual fact, his ability is not so 
much the result of a general education 
superior to theirs as it is the result of a 
greater knowledge of one particular subject 
— that of parliamentary law. 

No little of the diffidence of " new mem- 
bers" in legislatures arises solely from a 
lack of this specific knowledge. In the dis- 
cussion of measures, in the forcible presen- 
tation of strong arguments, and in pluck, 
they may be the peers of other members; 
but when it comes to piling up or clearing 
away motions, they feel like a boy on the 
ice without skates as compared with the 
skillful skater — the least jostle takes them 
off* their feet. 

A portion of the time which is spent in 
the schools upon the classics or some other 
fancy study, could be profitably put upon 
parliamentary law. And the granges, de- 
bating clubs, and various societies would 
find that an occasional evening spent in a 
drill in parliamentary practice would have 
a novel interest, would lead to a study of 
the powers and limitations of motions, and 
would be of great profit. Any citizen is 
liable to be called to the chair at any time, 
or to engineer some measure ; and the sooner 
the masses become as expert in the use of 
motions as are the few, the sooner will 
majorities, whatever may be their vocations, 
be able to free, themselves from the rule of 
strategic minorities. 

It is fortunate that an admirable manual 
on this subject has recently been published — 
Robert's Rules of Order* — which is bound 
to supersede both Cushing's and Jefferson's 
manuals, because of its greater simplicity, 
better classification of motions, and later 
usages. Its "table of rules" is invaluable 
to a presiding officer, since it shows at a 
single glance the following seven things 
concerning each of thirty-four motions: 
Whether it is debatable, whether it opens 
the main question to debate, whether _ it can 
be amended, whether it can be reconsidered, 
whether it requires a two- thirds vote, 
whether it requires a " second," and whether 
it is in order when another member has the 
floor. The system of "cross references," 
together with the index, cannot be improved 
upon. We have used it as a text-book with 
great satisfaction; and while it does not 
present all details as fully as do some other 
manuals, yet its statement of principles and. 
general arrangement are vastly superior. \ 
As a pocket manual it is without an equal,, * 
and we heartily recommend it. '* 
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* Pocket Manual of Rules of Order for Delibera- 
tive Assemblies. Part I : A compendium of Par- 
liamentary Law, based upon the rules and practice 
of Congress. Part II : A simple explanation of 
the methods of organizing and conducting the bus- 
iness of societies, conventions, and other deliber- 
ative assemblies. By Major Henry M. Robert, 
Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A. S. C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago. Price, 75 cents, by mail. 
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We will send four numbers of the Industrialist 
without charge to any person desiring it. 

After you have read this paper, hand it to the 
next most sensible person of your acquaintance. 

The past term has been both pleasant and prof- 
itable, good work haying been done in all the 
classes. 

Another new student, as we go to press, getting 
ready for next term; this time from Shawnee 
county. 

New students desiring information respecting 
boarding, or rooms for " baching," will please ad- 
dress A. A. Stewart. 



We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

The term examinations were finished last Tues- 
day, and the grades will be worked up and for- 
warded as usual as soon as can be done. 



Noble L. Prentis has been engaged by the ladies 
of the Presbyterian Church of Manhattan to de- 
liver his racy lecture on Europe about the middle 
of January. It is one of the best treats extant. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 

call for township and county bonds, when issued 

4L . . either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 

• f dres E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 

Kansas. j 

Prof. Kedzie is booked for a lecture on the tel- 
ephone at a dozen different points during vaca- 
tion, and has started on his tour. W. C. Stewart 
accompanies him to run the " other " end of the 

telephone line. 

All of the Regents except Col. Hallowell made 
full and satisfactory experiments with the tele- 
phone, talking over two miles of wire. They were 
completely gotten away with, as is every one who 
tries the instrument. 



Say, why can't the namers of new machines 
christen them with some word less than a mile 
long? Any body can have our share of the first 
half mile of telephone ; " phone " is all we want, 
either as a noun or verb. 



So far as applications for catalogues and inqui- 
ries respecting details form a ground for an opinion, 
there is a better prospect for a large attendance of 
students during the coming term than ever before 

at the same time of the year. 

» ___^^— — .^— — — - 

The calendar of the Agricultural College for 187 8 
will be as follows: The Spring Term will open 
Thursday, January 8d, and close Wednesday, May 

>22d. The Fall Term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 4th, and close Wednesday, December 20th. 

Persons in Manhattan or the vicinity who desire 
boarders will please notify A. A. Stewart of the 
fact, giving the number they can take and prices. 
Those who have rooms to rent will oblige us by 
doing likewise, stating number and size of rooms 
with price per month. 

W. C. Stewart, Superintendent of our Telegraph 
Department, has been appointed agent for the 
introduction of the telephone in the States of 
Kansas and Nebraska. He will put up lines, fur- 
nish telephones, and give instruction in their use 
whenever desired. Persons desiring information 
can address him at Manhattan. 

The Board of Regents met last Wednesday at 
2 P. m., all the members present, and remained in 
session until Thursday evening, transacting a large 
amount of business. Hon . T. C. Henry, of Abilene, 
Dickinson county, took the oath of office, having 
been appointed to the regency vacated by the 
resignation of Lieut. Gov. Salter. Regent Law- 
rence was elected President of the Board, in place 
of Gov. Salter, and Regent Wood Vice-President. 
The plans for the new building, submitted by E. T. 
Carr, architect, were accepted, and the Executive 
Committee ordered to advertise for proposals. In 
addition to purchasing school district bonds at the 
highest market rate, the Loan Commissioner was 
/authorized to invest in safe county, or township 
^building or bridge bonds. After a very pleasant 
Mession, the Board adjourned to meet Tuesday, Feb- 

' ruary 12th, 1878 , 7 p. m. 

If the oldest inhabitant jever experienced in 
December such weather as we have had for more 
than a week, he has hitherto kept his mouth most 
remarkably shut there anent. The blue-grass is 
coming up, the clover spreading itself, the elm and 
maple trees are pumping up sap, the peach buds 



are far advanced, and the lilacs are almost out. 
The worst fooled bird in the business greeted us 
one morning with a hesitant chirp, as if it thought 
spring had come, but couldn't account for the nu- 
merous absences of the other birds. The ever- 
greens are in no doubt about the weather what- 
ever, but are opening out their spring goods for a 
heavy trade. The vegetable kingdom evidently 
supposes this to be the month of April, and either 
its calendar or ours is out of kelter. Should this 
unseasonable weather last much longer, and be 
suddenly followed by the usual Christmas zeroes, 
no little damage will result. If Prof. Tice is at the 
bottom of this thing, he ought to be suppressed by 
a special act of Congress. 

The Websters met Saturday evening, as usual. 
Some of the speakers being absent, the debate was 
postponed. Extemporaneous speaking ensued 
with much interest, all the members and several 
visitors taking part. The question, " Resolved, 
That the United States should not encourage Chi- 
nese Immigration," was then discussed by Messrs. 
Cox, Todd and Beacham on the affirmative, and 
Messrs. Salter, Godfrey and Scott on the negative, 
the decision being given in favor of the negative. 
Mr. Patton read a very interesting essay entitled 
" Happiness." 

As about one-half of the members will remain 
here during vacation, it was decided not to discon- 
tinue the regular meetings of the Society. The 
following was selected as the next question for 
debate \ " Resolved, That a man is justifiable in dis- 
obeying the laws of his country, when he believes 
them tq be morally wrong." Affirmative, Messrs. 
Dickson, Godfrey and Beacham ; negative, Messrs. 
Hickey, Todd and Wood. Reporter. 

A very pleasant entertainment was given in the 
College chapel last Monday evening by Prof. 
Piatt's singing class and the two literary societies. 
That part of the performance with which the 
singers had to do, consisted of choruses, quartettes, 
etc., each being rendered in a very creditable 
manner. The "Combsiana" quartette and the 
" Pirate's Glee " pleased our fancy more than any- 
thing else, but all were good. 

After the singing, the seats were removed, and 
the company of young folks was soon scattered 
here and there, playing games, chatting, and hav- 
ing a good time generally. One could not resist 
the conviction, as he watched the students in their 
mirth and gaiety, that only those who had done a 
good term's work would take, so much pleasure and 
be so light-hearted and free as these persons. The 
committees appointed by the two societies busied 
themselves in providing for the happiness of all, 
even to furnishing candy, apples and pop-corn in 
great abundance. The refreshments were the last 
thing on the programme, and the party broke up 
shortly after these were served. Each one went 
home thinking still better of every other one, and 
cherishing a kindly remembrance of the past term 
and the happy manner in which it closed. 

Among the pleasant things which " Vilas," the 
regular correspondent of the Topeka Commonwealth, 
says of Manhattan are the following : 

The glory of Riley county is Manhattan, and the 
glory of Manhattan is schools and churches. One 
of the finest school buildings in the State is being 
erected in Manhattan. It will be completed early 
in the spring ; will contain eight rooms capable of 
seating sixty pupils, and the very best teachers 
will be employed. We spent several hours at the 
Agricultural College. The citizens of Manhattan 
did a noble deed for the place when they secured 
this admirable institution. We found President 
Anderson eminently practical and possessing a 
policy which he has adopted that is giving the stu- 
dents a thorough, practical education, and we see 
many reasons commending this institution to the 
citizens of the State who are looking for some suit- 
able location for educating this generation. The 
name. Agricultural College, may bar some from 
training their sons and daughters for future great- 
ness at this institution, and yet a careful scrutiny 
of the mode and policy of teaching will wipe out 
all objections. The faculty comprises the very 
best talent that can be employed, and the advan- 
tages to the poor are the same as to the rich, as all 
is free except instrumental music. The citizens 
have built a solid city, as all the business places 
are either stone or brick. There are five stone 
churches which are beautiful in finish and archi- 
tecture; seven college buildings; while the mills, 
elevators, banks and many stores, and about one 
hundred private residences, besides the hotel, are 
built of the beautiful stone quarried out of the 
bluffs near the place. One almost imagines himself 
in an eastern city, as there is an appearance of 
permanence and finish. 

The last session of the Alpha Beta Society for 
this term was held Dec. 14th. By the regular 
debate it was decided that poverty tends to develop 
the character better than riches. The Gleaner was 
then read by Miss Dora Kinsey and W. H. Sikes. 
This was followed by a quartette, "The Gushing 
Rill." We noticed one article in the Gleaner 
" The Past Term of School," written by Mrs. Coe, 
which is deserving of special praise. In this arti- 
cle she spoke of the bond of union between stu- 
dents and classmates which had been cemented 
by friendship, and the interest with which we will 
watch our fellow -students through life. She also 
spoke of the wise provision by the administrators 
of the College for the coming vacation, in which 



the indolent may reflect and form new resolutions, 
while the industrious may, by mental relaxation, 
prepare themselves for another campaign of study. 
The next exercise was a complete surprise to the 
Society, in the way of a declamation. It was 
opened by George A. Gale, with a speech on geol- 
ogy. Before Mr. Gale had proceeded far, to the 
astonishment of all, our worthy President stepped 
up and commenced delivering, with many gestures, 
" Mary had a little lamb." Another and another 
soon stepped up and in a similar manner deliv- 
ered their orations. Although we could distin- 
guish but little of the different pieces, it was 
entertaining and caused much merriment. We 
were then favored with a dialogue, "Aunt Peggy's 
Courtship." There was a large number of visitors 
present, the room being well filled. Several Web- 
sters complimented us on the Interest of the ses- 
sion, and it will long be remembered by all. 

S. H. W. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

We publish a portion of the term examination 
questions, and will present the rest as space per- 
mits: 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 

1. (a) Its origin. (6) Highest authority in the 
United States, (c) Practical value. 

2. For what purposes can a member having the 
floor be interrupted ? 

3. When is a motion before the assembly? 

4. What questions do not require a "second?" 

5. Classify motions in the order of their prece- 
dence. 

6. What subsidiary motions are debatable? 
Which can be amended? 

7. What incidental questions are debatable? 
Which can be amended ? 

8. What privileged questions are debatable? 
Which can be amended ? 

9. What motions require more than a majority 
vote? 

10. If In a minority of two-fifths, by what motions 
(in detail) would you resist a determined majority? 

GEOMETRY. 

The first part of the term the class studied Al- 
gebra. Have studied Geometry five weeks. 

1. Define line surface. 

2. Define equality, equivalency, similarity. 

3. State conditions of equality in case of (a) an- 
gles and (b) triangles. 

4. State conditions of equivalency in case of (a) 
triangles and (o) parallelograms. 

5. State the conditions of similarity in case of 
(a) triangles and (b) polygons. 

6. Prove that vertical angles are equal. Give 
first corollary. 

7. Prove that two straight lines which are par- 
allel to a third line are parallel to each other. 

8. Prove that a radius which is perpendicular to 
a chord bisects the chord and its arc. Give the 
four corollaries. 

9. Show the measure of an angle formed by two 
chords intersecting in a circle. 

10. Demonstrate Prop. V., p. 343, and give the 
four corollaries. [Note— This Includes the proper- 
ties of a right-angled triangle.] 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading ; arithmetic, through decimal fractions ; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position If admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded dally upon a scale of 100 ; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out Incompetent and Indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that Is 
designed to be effected by a f 'high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required In the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, In 
ten hours a day. We design to give tho pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have leBS than one Industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or Instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees" for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, Instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 



Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged SI per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 

?>rovided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
ee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education Is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to 84 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured In Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 
No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.26 per 
week. Students 'desiring to " board themselves " 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art ; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor. — Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

amount earned. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong Inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of tbe fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 35 a. m. 

Going West 5:37 p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:50 p. M., and 9:50 p. m. 

Going West 6 : 25 a. m., and 8 : 35 a. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 
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ardeningr. for Profit.— Instruction and 
drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

jfilchool District, Township and Conn* 

W ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Chemistry and Physics.— The mostval- 
^ uable and practical course In the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 

?anic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
ural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

mranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
!"-■. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of* our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without *ny charge of commission. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 
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The Press on the Agricultural College. 

A superior Institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfleld Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education. — Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Iola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Oarnett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country . § 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloit 
Gazette. 

Every frienfl of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. ' 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to -the rising generation.— -EM 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion. — Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
—Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Oburant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry— LaOrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Ear- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamona. 

The result of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
nractical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

T« ranidlv outgrowing the prejudice that has 
nrevailed against it, and is low recognized as one 
SPour most beneficial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education. — Eldorado Press. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State. — Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?:ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
— Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peabody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College. — Lyons Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— Chetopa Advance. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation.— Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
m«y follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters. — Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school. — Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— Neosho 
County Record. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 



tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State.— Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— Valley 
Palls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College.— Osage County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education —a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of. educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education. — Howard City 
Oburant. 

Has become just what it was intended to be, — a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made.— 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be. — Wichita Beacon. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses. — Neosho Falls Post. 

he Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan ; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois ; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School^ Kentucky ■; the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief: Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor ; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
State Editors — One in each of the Western States. 
The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope : the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents ; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher ! Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its " Practical Hints and Exercises " 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50 ; 6 months, $1.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; " 1.25. 

Clubs often or more " 1.50; " 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 
Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical work of the schoolroom. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a great 
deal which is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
tea cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
year. 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practically serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison St., Chicago. 33-4w 
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FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agnail., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology ; and par- \ 

ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the t*< 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- ^ 

maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
43»TUITI©Br ABSOEIJTEEY FREE!"©* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments .a 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 P . 
per week. ' 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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liib Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J.K.Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

he Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naluralist, Science Observer, 
&c, &c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz : Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado ; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from * 
the very best periodicals of this country and i 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference \* 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published every Saturday by the 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

Terms of Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
age prepaid. Ten cents per month, postage pre- 
paid. Payment absolutely in advance! Paper 
stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 

4tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education : 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73= 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service , 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51=97.16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an "Industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every scmi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting on" the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
a. as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
v- ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
r\ in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United.States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to 8238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about 820,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
Firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the can>enter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
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Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



A Ten-inch Track. 

From the Boston correspondence of the 
New York Express we condense the follow- 
ing account of a narrow-guage railroad from 
North Billerica to Bedford, Mass. It was 
devised and an experimental section built 
by George E. Mansfield: "To show how 
narrow a track may be, and be practical 
and safe, with his own hands he constructed 
a railroad having but ten inches width of 
track, from the elevated village of Hyde 
Park down to the depot. He also, with his 
own hands, constructed the cars to run on 
the track. In these he carried in six weeks 
over 3,000 passengers from the village down 
to the depot without the slightest injury to 
any one. There were several short curves 
on tjie way, and the track crossed the high- 
way twice. The people of Billerica, wishing 
a road across through their town from North 
Billerica, on the Boston and Lowell Railroad, 
to Bedford, a distance of eight and a half 
miles, requested the projector to come and 
give the people a lecture on narrow-track 
railroads. Some said, ' It is a chimerical 
notion,' but others said, 'This is of God, 
and must prevail,' and they gave a helping 
hand and secured the movement so far as to 
get a petition for a charter from the Legis- 
lature. The charter was allowed. Then 
the right of way was secured gratis the 
whole distance. Two very able men gave 
the way only because, as they said, it was 
only a visionary, crazy-headed scheme, and 
would never be accomplished or made to 

pay. 

"Then came the building of the road, 
which was completed by the first of Septem- 
ber, so that cars passed with passengers 
over the entire route that day, and secured 
the right of way. There were eleven 
bridges over the route, one over one hun- 
dred feet long. The rails weigh twenty-five 
pounds to the yard, which is quite strong 
enough ; twenty pounds would do. The 
road is well equipped. One grade is 155 
feet. The engine is placed behind the 
tender and next the cars, so that when the 
train moves, the car next the engine draws 
down upon and increases the adhesion of the 
engine to the track. Both engine and cars 
are constructed so as to be very near the 
ground, giving great advantages in regard 
to safety, also very little oscillation. The 
cars have an aisle with one seat on each 
side, in the manner as ordinary cars have 
two seats. The length of the cars allows 
thirty seats, each person having a seat to 
himself. The cars are warmed with steam, 
are well ventilated, have closets, water tank, 
all the modern improvements, Westing- 
house breaks, etc. They weigh but four 
tons and a half, ordinary cars weighing on 
an average eighteen tons. Hence, Mansfield 
will carry sixty persons with cars weighing 
nine tons, while ordinary roads must draw 
eighteen tons to carry fifty-six persons. The 
engines are equally light and less costly 
than on ordinary roads. The road cost 
$4,505 per mile. The trains run about 
twenty miles an hour. Engines weigh 
about eight tons, and draw two passenger 
and two freight cars twice per day each way, 
at a cost of coal only one-fourth that of ordi- 
nary engines." — Christian Union. 

Revolution in the Grain Trade. 

The Atchison Champion calls attention to 
the change in the direction and the im- 
provement of the grain trade which is being 
wrought by the completion of the jetties at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. It 
says : 

" One of the evidences of this improvement 
in the market is noticed in our telegraphic 
quotations from St. Louis and Chicago. For 
instance, take the corn quotation, and until 
the last few months it has invariably been 
quoted at from five to seven cents per bushel 
higher in Chicago than in St. Louis. This 
difference in the quotations, however, did 
not affect any western dealers, as the 
increased freight tariff on Chicago freights 
over St. Louis gave neither the preference, 
although the greater bulk of the grain did 
go to the former city. From Chicago, the 
cheap lake route enables them to reach New 



York for a reasonable freight tariff. Corn 
is quoted in St. Louis this morning at 47 
cents per bushel, and in Chicago at 43£ 
cents, a difference of nearly four cents in 
favor of the former city. This variation in 
favor of St. Louis has not occurred before 
in five years. St. Louis, by her barge lines, 
now has the capacity to ship 280,000 bushels 
of grain to Liverpool each week. The 
mammoth firm of Baring Bros., Liverpool, 
has undertaken the great work of trans- 
ferring this amount of freight across the 
Atlantic each week. This grain is shipped 
to England by the way of St. Louis and 
New Orleans for twenty cents per bushel 
less than it has ever been shipped by way of 
New York or Baltimore. 

" The quotations in Liverpool are affected 
by the demand and not by the cost of car- 
riage; and inasmuch as the market has 
rarely been overdone at prices at which 
New York grain has been put in that mar- 
ket, it is unreasonable to suppose that it will 
be affected by the exports that may go by 
the way of New Orleans. Heretofore all 
the profits of the European grain trade have 
been absorbed by the exhorbitant tariff 
made by railroad combinations in its transit 
from the Missouri River to the Atlantic 
coast. It has been domonstraled to the sor- 
row of the Kansas grain-raiser that it costs 
from forty to sixty cents to pay the freight 
on one bushel of grain from Atchison to 
New York City. Add to this the little 
picayune price of 15 to 20 cents per bushel, 
the price corn has commanded in the West, 
and the producer gets a very insignificant 
sum when compared with the quoted New 
York prices. When this twenty cents per 
bushel that is saved on the freight from 
Atchison to Liverpool is added to the pro- 
ducer's receipts, it makes a very visible 
difference in the price of a bushel of corn." 

A Little Plain Talk Abont Our Boys. 

Three-fourths of all the American boys 
with whom we are acquainted would do 
almost anything rather than work at a trade 
or some laborious calling for a living. 
They will clerk at starvation prices, become 
agents for anything under the sun, wait on 
tables at hotels, in restaurants, or even hire 
as bar tenders mixing whiskey and strych- 
nine drinks for bummers, gamblers and 
guzzlers of all grades and descriptions. 
Boys from the country, from the towns and 
the cities, from everywhere, are hunting for 
places to make a living without work. 
Western towns are more than supplied with 
this respectable but impecunious class on 
the lookout for the royal road to wealth. 
From the college graduate to the young 
man who carries in his satchel a diploma 
from some commercial writing school, 
which says he has taken a " business course, 
which means, in fact, a smattering of book- 
keeping ; all grades of intelligence, of natural 
talent and brightness, have the great Amer- 
ican mania, to get a living without work. 

They are lounging about the hotels, the 
saloons, the street-corners, trying to con- 
vince themselves that this is a cold, cruel 
world, when, in fact, they have the " blues," 
brought on by protracted laziness. We 
have a most substantial contempt for a lazy 
man, young or old, and it will somewhat 
relieve the intensity of our feelings to say 
plainly that American homes are turning 
out at this time a large number of shallow- 
pated, lazy, professional humbugs, who 
should have been taught a trade. The fact 
is that a smattering of the common branches 
taught in our schools, and the ability to 
write a legible hand, is taken for genius, 
and the fond parents encourage the boy to 
do something more honorable than to learn 
a trade, and the boy that would have earned 
a reputation in his community as a me- 
chanic, ekes out a precarious living at the 
fag end of some profession. Foreign-born 
boys and the sons of foreign-born parents, are 
taking the places to-day in our shops as 
master mechanics that could be held by 
American youths, but for their snobbish 
pride which their parents have fostered and 
encouraged. It is high time parents on the 
farm and in the towns looked this subject 



squarely in the face, and undertook to so 
direct the education of their sons, and 
daughters too, for that matter, that a trade 
would not appear to the young man as an 
indication of inferiority. — Kansas Farmer. 

Telegraphing Through the Air. 

In no branch of applied physical science 
is there such rapid progress as in telegra- 
phy. The following extract describes a 
recent discovery : 

" Professor Loom is, of Washington, who 
has devoted his life to demonstrating the 
practicability of his theory of aerial tele- 
graphing, seems to be on tne eve of success. 
His system is based on a current of electric- 
ity, which he has demonstrated exists at 
different heights, and which transmits com- 
munication between two perpendicular wires 
reaching into it, whatever the distance may 
be. He has already sent messages in this 
way for a distance of eleven miles, using the 
Morse battery in connection with one of his 
own invention. 

" It seems assured that aerial telegraphing 
by means of rods upon natural or artificial 
eminences can be successfully practiced at 
all times, though its great value will be in 
long distance telegraphing, as from one side 
of the ocean to the other. Professor Loomis 
is now making arrangements for a series of 
experiments between the peaks of the Alps 
and the Rocky Mountains. If he succeeds, 
of course telegraphing between the old 
world and the new will be cheapened a 
thousand-fold, and Professor Loomis is thor- 
oughly convinced that before many years 
submarine cables will be lying abandoned 
and useless in their ocean bids." 



Kansas Fall Wheat. 

A writer in the agricultural department 
of the New York Times upon Kansas wheat 
says that the dryness of our summers pro- 
duces a grain which yields a flour which 
will bear shipping to tropical countries 
without injury. The same writer adds : 

" Recently it has been discovered that this 
wheat makes an excellent quality of flour by 
the "new process," hitherto only spring 
wheat having been found available for this 
purpose, and that grown in Minnesota prov- 
ing the best. Kansas fall wheat, however, 
makes a "new process" flour of the best 

auality — quite equal to the Minnesota 
our. Samples which we have seen and 
tested, and the reports of dealers in the east- 
ern market satisfactorily prove this. This 
gives a higher value to the product of the 
rich fields of Kansas, and will doubtless aid 
in establishing an important and profitable 
manufacture in that State. A large mill has 
been erected at Hutchinson, in Reno county, 
in the Arkansas valley, near the center of 
the State, and is now making 120 barrels of 
" new process " flour daily. The supply of 
wheat is larger than the present capacity of 
the mill, and arrangements are being made 
to double this without delay." — Journal. 

Webster once told his friend Harvey 
that several years before his great debate 
with Hayne he had investigated the whole 
subject of the public lands for the purpose 
of opposing a resolution of Mr. McKinley, 
a senator from Alabama, proposing to cede 
the public domain to the States in which 
they were situated. The question never 
came up, and Mr. Webster said : " I had my 
notes tucked away in a pigeon-hole, and 
when Mr. Hayne made that attack upon me 
and upon New England I was already 
posted, and only had to take down my notes 
and refresh my memory. In other words," 
said Mr. Webster, "if he had tried to make 
a speech to fit my notes he could not have 
hit it better. No man is inspired with the 
occasion. I never was." Of the many anec- 
dotes about what took place between Mr. 
Hayne and Mr. Webster afterwards, Mr. 
Harvey says that there were, many which 
Mr. Webster characterized as untrue, but 
he vouches for the following : Mr. Webster 
met Mr. Hayne that night at the President's 
reception, and as he came up to him, Mr. 
Webster remarked pleasantly, " How are 
you to-night ? " " None the better for you, 
sir," was the General's humorous reply. 
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Exchano.es will confer a favor by an- 
nouncing that : 

The next term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will begin Thursday, January 3d, 1878, 
and close Wednesday, May 22d, 1878. 



We heartily appreciate the following from 
one of the most experienced editors in the 
State: "The Industrialist of the 22d 
possesses merit worthy of all praise. I 
congratulate you. The publication is wield- 
ing a most healthy influence upon the edu- 
cational interests of Kansas. A merry 
Christmas to you, and continued success." 



Spaying. 

A correspondent writes for information 
on the above subject. He says : " I see the 
practice of spaying cows highly recom- 
mended in some of the agricultural papers. 
It is claimed that cows treated in this way 
lay on fat much faster, and that the meat is 
much sweeter and of a more delicate flavor 
than that of other animals. Is this true, 
and if so why is not spaying more generally 
practiced by stock-raisers? " 

There are several reasons why spaying is 
not more generally practiced. The practice 
itself is an old one ; about as old as agricult- 
ure, in fact ; and while it has had its earnest 
advocates, an equally large and respectable 
body has pronounced the practice a danger- 
ous one, even in the hands of experienced 
operators, and of doubtful utility where suc- 
cessfully performed. The operation is a 
very expensive one, as no one but a profes- 
sional ought to attempt it, and even in such 
hands fully five per cent of all the animals 
operated upon die under the operation. We 
are well satisfied that spaying is not so gen- 
erally practiced now as it was fifteen years 
ago, a fact sufficient at least to establish a 
presumption against the practice. 

Like many other debatable agricultural 
questions, we greatly need accurate exper- 
iments to test the value of spaying. The 
mere fact that one farmer has found a given 
practice successful and another unsuccessful 
is worth something, but lack of accuracy in 
carrying out the details of the experiment 
greatly lessens the value of the experience. 

In the matter of spaying, the moBt valua- 
ble experiments with which we are ac- 
quainted are those performed by the German 
veterinary surgeon Schmidt, in 1874 and 
1875. This gentleman castrated, all told, 
twenty-one cows, and carefully compared 
them with an equal number of whole ani- 
mals. The result of these experiments 
showed that for several weeks after the 
operation the animals lost flesh very rapidly, 
and even at the end of the fifth week the 
loss in some cases was as high as 155 
pounds. From this time on, the castrated 
cows showed no advantages over the intact 
animals in laying on flesh; keeping pace 
with them, indeed, but doing no more. As 
to the quality of their flesh, Mr. Schmidt 
pronounces that from the spayed cows excel- 
lent, but no better in his judgment than that 
of others. 

The experiment quoted above had for its 
object, also, to ascertain the effect of spaying 
upon the production of milk. The results 
in this regard corresponded very closely to 
the production of flesh. In all cases there 
was a considerable decrease in the quantity 
of milk for some time after the operation, in 
some cases this decrease being very great. 
" In many cases the quantity of milk never 
rose again ; in others it reached the original 



amount, or thereabouts, in a few weeks' 
time, but only to fall off rapidly after a very 
short continuance at that level. In most 
cases the period of lactation was extended, 
in some cases to fourteen or fifteen and, in 
one case, to seventeen months." The fact 
must be placed to the credit of this opera- 
tion that the milk obtained from the spayed 
cows was greatly improved in quality, 
there being a very considerable increase 
both of fat and caseine. 

Our correspondent will, we think, see 
from all this why spaying is not more gen- 
erally practiced by stockmen. Judging 
from the variety of opinions held by veteri- 
narians upon this subject, we are decidedly 
of the opinion that the disadvantages of 
spaying much more than counterbalance the 
advantages, whatever they may be. — Prof. 
Shelton. 



square the following day. Encourage im- 
provement, but repeat the request if neces- 
sary until the figure is neatly and rapidly 
made.— Prof. Piatt. 



Accuracy, Speed, Neatness. 

How seldom do the pupils in our common 
schools acquire the habit of accuracy, 
coupled with any considerable degree of 
speed in arithmetical computations. They 
go through the book, but when it is done 
they cannot perform an example in one of 
the fundamental rules with any certainty 
that they have obtained the correct result, 
unless the answer is before them. Mathe- 
matics is called an exact science, but there 
is nothing exact about it if the operations 
performed contain mistakes. In order to 
make the old maxim, " figures won't lie," 
available, every part of the work performed 
must be absolutely true. In all the com- 
plex computations required in the solution 
of any arithmetical problem, the art part of 
it is sifted down to simple addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication or division ; and if these 
can be performed easily, accurately and 
speedily, the student can be interested in 
every principle that is reached, can give his 
time more to the science of it, can under- 
stand it thoroughly, and make decided and 
substantial progress. While on the other 
hand, if these fundamental rules are per- 
formed carelessly, so that the work must be 
done two or three times over in order to 
correct mistakes, or if it is done very 
slowly, it is next to impossible to awaken 
any interest in the study; it is all uphill 
business. The student's time is so much 
occupied in the art part that he has little 
to devote to the science, does not under- 
stand it because discouraged, and wishes his 
arithmetic was in the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. And when it comes to the applica- 
tion of his knowledge to the practical exam- 
ples of e very-day life, he takes no satisfac- 
tion in a feeling of certainty that his results 
are absolutely correct. The accountant 
whose work is full of blunders can scarcely 
obtain a position at any wages, while the 
labor of the one who very rarely or never 
makes an error is in great demand at a very 
remunerative price. 

Teachers, drill your pupils in the ele- 
mentary classes to habits of accuracy, and as 
far as possible to know that their work is 
correct the first time it is performed. It 
requires time and patience, but it can be 
done, and it will pay for the time spent in 
securing it. Use much ingenuity to accom- 
plish it. At the same time cultivate speed. 
Time is money. Speed adds interest, and 
it has been my experience as a teacher that 
those who perform their work promptly are 
more likely to be correct in result than 
those who hesitate and occupy much more 
time. Add to this also neatness in form. 
If a pupil makes an awkward figure five 
that might be taken for an eight or a three, 
show him how to make a better one. Point 
out the criticism in its form, and ask him to 
bring you a block of figure fives six or eight 



Impaction of Third Stomach •- Dry 
Murrain. 

Corinth, Kas., Dec. 20th, 1877. 
Prof. Shelton, 

Dear Sir .— I take the liberty of giving 
you the following symptoms of a disease 
among the cattle of this locality, and ask its 
name, cause and treatment. An early 
answer through the Industrialist is re- 
quested. I myself have lost eight head, and 
I presume fifty have died in this locality. 
These cattle are running in the stalks, and 
have free access to running water. The 
deaths occurred mostly during the first week 
in December; a few since. 

Nearly every animal was taken sick in 
the morning before nine o'clock. The first 
symptoms were twitching of the muscles, 
the animal frequently putting his nose to 
his side as if in great pain. In about three 
minutes the animal is stiff in the joints, and 
in thirty to forty minutes more lies down, 
and cannot again arise, death following iu 
from five to nine hours. Have given 
physic, including linseed oil, warm salt 
water, etc., but every one taken has died. 
A post-mortem examination showed the 
stomach and intestine loose, but the mani- 
fold was packed hard and dry, and much 
inflamed. The disease is called here black- 
leg; I think it the dry murrain. Many, 
however, are doctoring whole herds for the 
blackleg. Respectfully, 

J. B. Farwell. 

Our correspondent describes quite accu- 
rately the disease known variously as dry 
murrain, staggers, impaction of the mani- 
folds, etc. This disease has no relation 
whatever to the disease called blackleg, and 
any "doctoring" your neighbors may be 
indulging in for this latter complaint is so 
much time wasted on their part, and useless 
suffering for the animals. Impaction of the 
manifolds may be caused by any dry, 
fibrous, innutritious food ; and it is always 
a diseaee to be dreaded, being nearly always 
attended by fatal consequences. In the 
early stages of the complaint, if prompt 
action is taken there is some chance of sav- 
ing the animal, but after it once gets down 
a cure comes little short of a miracle. 

In treating this disease, we must rely 
mainly upon the use of active purgatives 
and stimulants, with frequent injections. 
Give 1\ pounds glauber or epsom salts, dis- 
solved in two pints of hot water with one 
ounce of ginger, and a large quantity of 
gruel or other watery fluids. Follow this 
with the ginger and pint doses of linseed 
oil every three hours. If the animal ex- 
hibits great distress, give J ounce of lauda- 
num, but give no more of this than is suffi- 
cient to keep down the pain. During all 
this time, ply the animal liberally with 
injections of soap-suds, taking care always 
to leave as much of this in the intestine as 
the. animal will retain. After seven hours, 
if no action is obtained, repeat the dose of 
salts and oil. We give this treatment with- 
out consulting the standard works upon the 
subject. In a case that occurred upon the 
College farm two years ago, this disease 
yielded after a time to the above treatment. 
We earnestly counsel Mr. Farwell and 
his neighbors to prevent this dire com- 
plaint, even if they have to keep their ani- 
mals from the stalk fields altogether. The 
abundant rains of the past fall have washed 
and rotted the stalks to such an extent that 
what remains is little else than indigestible 
woody fiber. This fact undoubtedly ex- 
plains the exceptional prevalence of im- 
paction the present season. But where cat- 
tle are allowed to range the corn fields they 
ought to have free access to salt ; and espe- 
cially the owner should know that all are 
abundantly fed and watered before they 
enter the stalks. After all these precau- 
tions, the animals ought not to be allowed 
to remain in the stalks longer than half of 
each day. — Prof. Shelton. 
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English Grammars. 

We have just spent several hours in look- 
ing through the text-books on English 
grammar that stand on a shelf in our 
library. Of the frequent crops which have 
been produced from the fertile brains of our 
school-book makers, some dozen individual 
specimens of English grammars have come 
into our possession. In most of the public 
schools throughout our country, one after 
another of these treatises has been used for 
a time and then discarded. By this fre- 
quent change of text-books a few publishing 
houses have reaped a rich harvest, but it has 
been at the expense of the people. The 
companion volumes of those in our library 
are found in all the households of our land, 
and are generally counted as useless rub- 
bish. 

An intelligent German once asked us, 
" Why do the grammars in this country so 
soon go out of fashion?" We gave him an 
evasive answer. We will submit the same 
question to the readers of the Industrial- 
ist, at the same time adding another: 
What effect has the study of English gram- 
mar in the public schools had upon the 
English language as now spoken in this 
country ? 

The pages of some of these volumes before 
us seem to be the transcript of impressions 
stamped upon our mindaJong ago, when at 
least one-third of our time in school was 
spent in memorizing declensions, conjuga- 
tions aud rules of syntax, and in parsing. 
In our earlier experience as a pedagogue, 
we heroically did service in dragging scores 
of unwilling minds through the same miser- 
able slough through which we ourselves had 
been forced. Hence, it is not strange that 
these old volumes bear a familiar look. 
Here is Goold Brown, the lineal successor 
of Lindley Murray, and Kirkham, Smith, 
Wells, Harvey, Pineo, Clark and Greene. 
These belong to the old school. In some of 
these treatises such insignificant matters as 
capital letters, rules for forming derivative 
words and punctuation are not noticed. In 
Clark they are briefly noticed in an appen- 
dix. 

The following belong to what may be 
called the new school : Kerl, Swinton, Lee & 
Hadley, and a work bearing the imprint 
1878, prepared by Reed and Kellogg, teach- 
ers in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute. Whitney's Essentials of 
English Grammar, though recently pub- 
lished, belongs to the old school. It is the 
work of an eminent philologist, but in our 
humble opinion not at all adapted to our 
public schools. Comparing the grammars 
of the old school with those of the new, we 
notice several points of difference. 

The English language is exceedingly 
simple in its etymology and syntax. The 
authors of the old school do not recognize 
this. Both the etymology and syntax of 
the English are stretched upon the Procrus- 
tean bed of the Latin, and made to fit regard- 
less of consequences. In form and arrange- 
ment the grammars of the later school do 
not so much resemble the Latin grammars, 
and this latest work least of all. In 
" Higher Lessons in English," the science 
of the language is made tributary to the art 
of expression, and yet the essential princi- 
ples of the science are fully set forth. The 
usual long tables of declensions and conju- 
gations are very much curtailed, and are 
placed in the latter part of the book. 
Numerous devices to stimulate composi- 
tion are presented. A thorough drill in the ) 
use of capitals, punctuation marks, and in . 
composition would be obtained while pass-f\ 
ing through this series. Graded Lessons in 
English is adopted for young beginners, 
while the Higher Lessons is for those more 
mature or more advanced. Teachers who 
desire assistance in teaching English would 
do well to send to Clark & Maynard, New 
York, for these two books. — Pro/. Ward. 
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A happy new-year to all. 



The holidays furnish a very good excuse for the 
scarcity of local matter this week. 
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/ We will send four numbers of the Industrialist 
J without charge to any person desiring it. 

/ " 11fc 

After you have read this paper, hand it to the 
next most sensible person of your acquaintance. 

President Anderson and family are spending the 
vacation with Col. J. B. Anderson, at Junction 
City. 

New students desiring information respecting 
boarding, or rooms for " baching," will please ad- 
dress A. A. Stewart. • 
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We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

Hon. Albert Griffin, editor of the Nationalist, has 
had quite a severe spell of sickness, but is now 
able to take charge of his paper. 

The Adams House in Manhattan is one of the 
best hotels on the Kansas Pacific, and we are glad 
to see it running full. Col. Stanton understands 
his business. 

The old students of the College spent two even- 
ings of this week very pleasantly together. On 
Thursday evening tbey were at Miss Josie Harper's 
home, and on Friday evening at W. C. Howard's. 

Several of the former students of the College are 
spending the holidays in Manhattan. George H. 
Failyer, Harry C. Rushmore, W. C. Howard, J. M. 
Howard and Will Peckham are among the num- 
ber. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dres E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Prof. Kedzie returned from his lecturing tour 
Thursday evening. He reports a successful trip 
considering the weather, which finally compelled 
him to postpone some of his appointments until a 
more favorable time. 



Mr. Theodore S. Case, postmaster at Kansas City, 
and editor of the Western Review of Science and In- 
dustry, published in that city, visited the College 
buildings and called at our office on Thursday. 
Sorry we were not in at the time. 

The calendar of the Agricultural College for 1878 

will be as follows: The Spring Term will open 

Thursday, January 3d, and close Wednesday, May 

. t 22d. The Fall Term will begin Wednesday, 8ep- 

V, tember 4th, and close Wednesday, December 20th. 

Persons in Manhattan or the vicinity who desire 
boarders will please notify A. A. Stewart of the 
fact, giving the number they can take and prices. 
Those who have rooms to rent will oblige us by 
doing likewise, stating number and size of rooms 
with price per month. 

We have received a neatly-printed catalogue of 
the Berkshire swine owned and for sale by that 
prince of breeders, Albert Crane, Durham Park, 
Marion Co., Kansas. Every one who has dealt 
with this gentleman can testify to the superior 
quality of his stock, whether cattle or hogs. 

Manhattan observed Christinas in the usual 
manner. Most of the churches had Christinas 
trees accompanied by a variety of exercises ; and 
as we went from church to church, we saw nothing 
but happy faces and glad hearts. Quite a number 
of homes indulged in family trees which we hear 
spoken of as being very praiseworthy. 

Prof. Gale's youngest daughter, little Hattie, was 
surprised on Christmas eve by a remarkable visit 
from the venerable old Santa Claus. Santa has 
made it a point to annually slip down the chim- 
ney and leave in her stockings some tokens of his 
regards ; but he never before favored her so much 
as to bring her a Christmas tree — full of presents, 
and then cap the climax by removing the presents 
, and delivering them to her with his own hands. 
4 Hattie was very much pleased by Kriss Kringle's 
Ti'isit, and with the many pretty and very useful 
things which he gave her. Although the old gen- 
tleman came more especially to see her, he never- 
theless remembered the other members of the 
family as well as the boarders. The tree contained 
some fifty presents, and was beautifully trimmed 
and lighted. Among the gifts we noticed the fol- 
lowing silver articles: One set of knives, a caster, 



a butter knife, two napkin rings, a napkin holder, 
a pickle dish and a watch chain. Besides these 
there was a large family Bible, a gold ring, several 
beautiful pieces of fancy work, silk handker- 
chiefs, and many other minor presents, to say 
nothing of the toys and "sich" like. It was a 
very pleasant little entertainment, enjoyed by all 
— Hattie in particular. 



NATIONALIST ITEMS. 



There has never been a Christmas when our 
merchants have sold so many goods as this. 

We saw Frank Quinby on the streets Thursday. 
He says the mud is something less than one hun- 
dred feet deep between here and MUford. 

The trains were crowded from Manhattan east 
and west, last Wednesday, by students who were 
going home to spend holidays and vacation. 

Jasper Howard came up from his school near 
Topeka last week. He was accompanied by a 
young lady, but we have not as yet heard the par- 
ticulars. 

We notice by the eastern papers that it has been 
unusually warm east for this season of the year ; 
but we wonder if the day after Christmas, early in 
the morning, men could there, as we saw them 
here, work out of doors in their shirt sleeves. 

The warm weather for the past two weeks has, 
it is said, caused the fruit buds to swell, vegetation 
to begin to grow, and even small grain is too ten- 
der to withstand a freeze. It is feared that if it 
continues warm much longer, next year's fruit 
crop will be destroyed. 

The young gentleman (?) who rode up to the 
depot Thursday evening, to introduce his pony to 
the engine, didn't feel so gallant when he found 
himself being dragged the wrong way of the hair, 
on the ground. Don't try to show off any more, 
when the girls are looking. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH. 

1. Write the elements of which the small letters 
are composed. 

2. Write the letters containing the 4th and those 
containing the 6th elements. 

3. Write all the capital letters, giving each its 
appropiate elements. 

4. Give the rules of spelling for doubling the 
final consonant, dropping the e and changing 
the y. 

5. Spell correctly the following words : Nesesity, 
anual, Sentenial, aggrieve, separate, cinseer, ac- 
seed, defered, consience, storys, comencing. 

6. State the essential elements of good reading. 

7. Define a sentence. Name the classes of simple 
sentences and tell how each closes. 

8. Define simple subject, simple predicate, also 
complex subject and complex predicate. 

9. What are adjective elements, and what forms 
have they ? 

10. State the difference between verbs, partici- 
ples and infinitives. 

11. What are adverbial elements, and to answer 
what questions are they chiefly used ? 

12. Define complex and compound sentences and 
tell where the comma should be used when writ- 
ing them. 

13. Write a complex sentence containing an ad- 
jective proposition, not used as an essential 
identifier. 

14. Write one containing an adverbial proposi- 
tion. 

15. Write a compound sentence. 

16. What are compound elements, and where do 
you use a comma when writing them? 

17. Write a page of your thoughts about money. 

DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define fractions — proper, improper, complex 
and compound, also a mixed number. 

2. Add 274 5-8, 369 7-12 and 640 13-16. 

3. Multiply 438 by 27 5-7. 

4. Define decimal fractions. Write 527 hundred 
thousandths. 

5. State the rules for pointing in division of 
decimals. 

6. What are compound numbers, and how is the 
standard inch obtained ? 

7. Write the tables of long, square and liquid 
measures. 

8. How many bushels will a bin contain that is 
8 feet 4 inches long, 3 feet 5 inches wide, and 5 1-2 
feet high? 

9. Write the equations of Percentage and define 
all the terms used. 

10. Write the equations of Profit and Loss, Com- 
mission and Insurance. 

11. Bought a coat for 88.40 and sold it for 810.25. 
What per cent do I gain? 

12. Sold 40 barrels of apples, each containing 2 
bushels and 3 pecks at 81.10 a bushel, on commis- 
sion of 5 1-2 per cent. What is my commission? 

RHETORIC. 

1. Discuss Words. Origin and classes. Give five 
examples each of Latin prefixes and suffixes. 
Show their significance. 

2. Discuss Diction. Purity, Property and Pre- 
cision. 

3. Discuss Sentences. Kinds, Clearness, unity, 
Emphasis, Strength. 

4. Discuss Figures of Speech. Origin, Use. De- 
scribe the figures in the following examples: He 
is a pillar in the State. His memory is like wax 
to receive impressions, and like marble to retain 
them. In war the bullet, in peace the ballot rules. 
The snows of sixty winters have whitened his 
head. 

Criticise the following : I smell a mouse ; it is 
floating in the air; we will nip it in the bud. I 
bridle in my struggling muse with pain that longs 
to launch into a bolder strain. 

5. Discuss Style. Varieties of. Distinguish be- 
tween Wit and Humor. 

6. Discuss Versification. The foundation of 
Verse. Name and illustrate the four different 
kinds of feet. 



7. Discuss Poetry. What is Poetry? The Epic, 
the Dramatic, the Lyric. 

8. Discuss Prose. Varieties, Essentials in Letters, 
Diary, News, History. 

ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find the amount of $375.50 from March 10th 
1876 to January 1st 1878, interest at 10 per cent. 

2. Mr. H. Wright gives a note for 8165 to Miss 
Jennie Coe to-day, payable at the Manhattan bank 
on the 15th of next March, interest at 12 per cent. 
Write the note. 

3. Write the U. S. rule for computing interest 
when partial payments are made upon a note. 

4. Define true Discount and Present Worth and 
tell how to find each. 

5. What is the Bank Discount of a note for 8230 
drawn for 90 days, at 18 per cent? Also the Pro- 
ceeds. 

6. Find the face of a sight draft that can be pur- 
chased for 8480. Exchange at 1 1-4 per cent pre- 
mium. 

7. Define Ratio — Arithmetical and Geometrical. 
Name the terms and state the principles applying 
to them. 

8. Define Proportion — Simple and Compound, 
cause and effect, and state what proportion may 
be made' from two similar causes and their effects ; 
also how to find a missing term. 

9. If 12 men in 8 days working 10 hours a day 
cut 36 cords of wood, how many cords can 50 men 
cut in 26 days working 12 hours a day? 

10. Find the square root of 77,352,025. 

11. Find the cube root of 257,259,456. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

1. What is Entomology? What is an insect? 
And how are insects divided with respect to their 
food? 

2. Describe the circulatory system of an insect. 
Also the respiratory system. 

3. Name the sub-kingdoms and classes of the 
Animal Kingdom according to the Caverian sys- 
tem. 

4. Give the characteristics of the order Neurop- 
tera, and name some insects belonging to this 
order. 

5. Characteristics of Orthoptera, and describe 
one or more insects belonging to this order. 

6. Characteristics of the Hemiptera and describe 
one or more insects belonging to this order. 

7. Characteristics of Coleoptera and give ex- 
ample. 

8. Characteristics of Diptera and give example. 

9. Characteristics of Lepidoptera and Hymenop- 
tera and give example. 

10. State how some insects are useful, with exam- 
ples. And also the natural and artificial means by 
which destructive insects are kept in check. 

ALGEBRA. 

We are not able to print the questions submitted 
to the classes in algebra. These questions, num- 
bering twenty, covered the ground gone over by 
the class during the whole term. The topics^espe- 
cially studied were the algebraic notation and 
equations — both simple and quadratic. 



DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OP ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening o'f 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and Indolent 
pupils; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for tbem. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged 81 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching tfae trade*. Accordingly. » 



fee of 812 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to 84 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from 82 to 85 per term. 

No student need expend over 85 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board: themselves" 
can do so at from 81 to 82 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average coat 
to each for the term was 81-11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
tbem is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
850 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-hooks you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 35 a. m. 

Going West 5:37 p.m. 

PREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:50 p. M., and 9:50 p. M, 

Going West 6:25 a.m., and 8:35 a.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

421ardenlnsr for Profit.— Instruction and 
^* drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

School District, Township and Coun- 
ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

M themistry and Physics.— The most val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

IffTanhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 

aM - Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying iaeaote U*- 
imioaJ to t*» " 
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Tbe Press on the Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. , 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of.— Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education. — Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Ma Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Oarnett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College. — Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloit 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests or the institution. — 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.—^* 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazelle. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County OourarU. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education .—Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County Newt. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President,— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the Stato Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Vidette.. 

This institution 1b the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which givea a 
nractical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
Drevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
Kr most beneScial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education. — Eldorado Press. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsieorth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?;ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared trom 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them. — Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfective ness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend. — Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's" College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
— Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches. — Peabody Gazelle. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education,— work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers. — North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College. — Lyons Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— Chetopa Advance. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation. — Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
muy follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.— Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught.— 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school. — Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time. — Neosho 
County Record. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and }s one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 



tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State.— Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations. — Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College.— Osage County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education— a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education. — Howard City 
Courant. 

Has become just what it was intended to be, — a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made.— 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be. — Wichita Beacon. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses. — Neosho Falls Post. 

he Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan ; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois ; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School, Kentucky ; the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief: Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
State Editors— One in each of the Western States. 
The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope ; the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents ; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher I Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its " Practical Hints and Exercises " 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, $1.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; " 1.25. 

Clubs of ten or more " 1.50; " 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 
Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
unon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical tvork of lite school-4-oom. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a great 
deal which is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
tex cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
year. 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practically serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for Its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison St.. Chicago. 33-4w 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing ; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the t-* 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, ' 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that round in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
4S-TUITION ABSOLUTELY FREE!-=fi» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments J 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 P. 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 

Club Bates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, au eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J.K.Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2 75; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

lhe Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
mo3t of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
Ac, Ac, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. } 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 4 
the very best periodicals or this country and » 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference' \ 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 38-4w 
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INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATION. 

Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of Us youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational ageopies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
For three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers..... 1.18— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73- 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanieal 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation.- 9.51—97.16 






100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLKOE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial,' r as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman Is entitled to such an industrial education 
at will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
lb accordance with the design of Congress. 
endowment. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual Income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
tor the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
8tate In America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
professional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
ligent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; In the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect- Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then.it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and ironwork, and forgiving girls drill In dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
*ad nttiii. 



Christmas Eve. 

'Twas the eve before Christmas ; " Good-night " 

had been said. 
And Annie and Willie had crept into bed ; 
There were tears on their pillows, and tears in 

their eyes, 
And each little bosom was heaving with sighs, 
For to-night their stern father's command had 

been given, 
That they should retire precisely at seven, 
Instead of at eight ; for ihey troubled him more 
With questions unheard of than ever before ; 
He had told them he thought this delusion a sin, 
No such being as " Santa Glaus " ever had been, 
And this was the reason that two little heads 
So restlessly tossed on their soft, downy bed. 
Eight, nine, and the clock on the steeple tolled 

ten; 
Not a word had been spoken by either till then, 
When Willie's sad face from the blanket did peep 
And whispered, " Dear Annie, is you fast asleep? " 
" Why no, brother Willie," a sweet voice replies, 
" I've tried all in vain, but I can't shut my eyes, 
For somehow it makes me so sorry because 
Dear papa has said there is no ' Santa Glaus.' 
Now we know there is, and it can't be denied, 
For he came every year before mama died; 
But then I've been thinking that she used to pray, 
And God would hear everything mama would say. 
And perhaps she asked him to send Santa Glaus 

here 
With the sack full of presents he brought every 

year." 
" Well, why tan't we p'ay dest as mama did then, 
And ask God to send him with presents aden ? " 
" I've been thinking so, too." And without a word 

more 
Four little bare feet bounded out on the floor, 
And four little knees the soft carpet pressed, 
And two tiny hands were clasped close to each 

breast. 
" Now, Willie, you know we must firmly believe, 
That the presents we ask for, we're sure to receive. 
You must wait just as still, till I say the 'Amen,' 
And by this you will know that your turn has 

come then ; 
Dear Jesus, look down on my brother and me, 
And grant us the favor we are seeknig of Thee. 
I want a wax dolly, a tea-set and ring, 
And an ebony work-box that shuts with a spring ; 
Bless papa, dear Jesus, and cause him to see 
That Santa Claus loves us far better than he ; 
Don't let him get fretful and angry again 
At dear brother Willie and Annie. Amen." 
" Please Desus 'et Santa Taus turn down to-night, 
And b'ing us some p'esents before it is light. 
I want he should dive me a nice 'ittle s'ed ; 
With b'ight shinln' 'unners, and all painted 'ed ; 
A box full of tandy, a book and a toy, 
Amen, and den Desus, I'll be a dood boy." 
Their prayers being ended, they raised up their 

heads, 
And with hearts light and cheerful, again sought 

their beds. 
Eight, nine, and the little French clock had struck 

ten, 
Ere the father had thought of his children again ; 
He seems now to hear Annie's half suppressed 

sighs, 
And to see the big tears stand in Willie's blue 

eyes; 
" I was harsh with my darlings," he mentally said, 
"And should not have sent them so early to bed. 
But of course they've forgot their troubles ere this, 
And that I denied them the thrice asked for kiss; 
But just to make sure, I'll steal up to the door, 
For I never spoke harsh to my darlings before." 
So saying, he softly ascended the stairs, 
And arrived at the door to hear both of their 

prayers. 
His Annie's "bless papa" brings forth the big 

tears. 
And Willie's grave promise falls sweet on his ears. 
" Strange, strange I'd forgotten," said he, with a 

sigh, 
" How I longed, when a child, to have Christmas 

draw nigh. 
I'll atone for my harshness," he inwardly said, 
" By answering their prayers ere I sleep in my 

bed." 
Then he turned to the stairs, and softly went 

down, 
Threw off velvet slippers and silk dressing-gown. 
Donned hat, coat and boots, and was out in the 

A millionaire facing the cold, driving sleet. 
Nor stopped he until he had bought everything, 
From a box full of candy to the tiny gold ring. 
Then homeward he turned with his holiday load, 
And with Aunt Mary's help in the nursery 'twas 

stowed 
As soon as the beams of the bright morning sun 
Put the darkness to flight, and the stars, one by 

one, 
Four little blue eyes out of sleep opened wide, 
And at the same moment the presents espied. 
Then out of their beds they sprang with a bound, 
And the very gifts prayed for were all of them 

found. 
They laughed and they cried in their innocent 

glee, 
And shouted for " papa " to come quick and see 
What presents old Santa Claus brought in the 

nignt, 
(Just the things that they wanted) and left before 

light. 
"And now," added Annie, in a voice soft and low. 
"You'll believe there's a Santa Claus, papa, I 

know." 
While dear little Willie climbed up on his knee, 
Determined no secret between them should be, 
And told in soft whispers, how Anna had said, 
That their blessed mama, so long ago dead. 
Used to kneel down and pray by the side of the 

chair, 
And that God, up in heaven, had answered her 

prayer ; 
" Then we dot up and prayed dest aa well as we 

tould. 



And Dod answered our prayers. Now wasn't he 

dood?" 
" I should say that He was, If He sent you all these. 
And knew Just -what presents my children would 

, well", let him think so, the dear little elf, 
'Twould be cruel to tell him I did it myself." 
Blind father I Who caused your stern heart to 

relent, 
And the hasty words spoken so soon to repent? 
'Twas the Being who bade you steal softly up- 
stairs, 
And made you His agent to answer their prayers. 



Beclaiminff Waste Places. 

The Hayden survey office at "Washington 
has caused to be compiled, for the use of 
the government, an outline of a plan for 
irrigating and redeeming from sterility the 
desert wastes iu the western part of Kansas 
and Nebraska. The plan is to throw up a 
levee or bank running north and south, 
between Arkansas and Platte at Brule, and 
turn their waters into the desert, forming a 
lake four to eight miles wide and 200 miles 
long. From this, water is to be drawn for 
irrigating purposes. The "outline" goes 
on to say : 

"In the summer and autumn it is proba- 
ble that evaporation would nearly or quite 
equal the supply of water from the streams, 
but during the winter and spring the reser- 
voir would be filled to its utmost capacity. 
Suppose that a depth of ten feet could be 
drawn from this during the growing season, 
when irrigation is necessary — from March 
to July — some 150 days, then, according to 
the estimate made, this would irrigate 12,- 
000 to 14,000 square miles. But, as not 
more than one-half of a farm is irrigated in 
one year, it would supply a farming area of 
some 24,000 to 28,000 square miles. 

" But this is not the only advantage to be 
derived ; the evaporation would also supply 
a narrow belt, at least on the west side; it 
would also have a tendency to increase the 
rain-fall in the immediately surrounding 
areas, and thus widen the fertile belt. A 
timber belt would also soon be formed 200 
miles long. There are also other advanta- 
ges which will suggest themselves that need 
not be enumerated here. The cost could be 
estimated by some competent engineer. 
Suppose, however, it should be $60,000,000? 
A single crop from one-third of the area 
redeemed would be a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the outlay. — Beloit Record. 



It is not necessary for a farmer to be an 
old fogy or a boor simply because he is a 
farmer. He can be as intelligent, as pro- 
gressive, as thoroughly up with the spirit of 
the age, as he could be if he belonged to 
any other class or profession. If he has 
literary tastes or aspirations, he cah gratify 
them. He can become a good historian, 
writer, orator, poet or statesman, and be a 
farmer still. He need only improve the 
leisure hours that would go to waste to 
excel. He can't excel in several things, but 
he can be a good farmer and excel in some 
literary pursuit also, if he has the ambition 
to do it. Ambition is a good thing. It has 
been given us by Providence for a wise pur- 
pose. It is that which causes as to labor 
and strive to excel others engaged in simi- 
lar pursuits. It is that which makes a bet- 
ter farmer of one man than another person 
is. It is that which causes one to improve 
his leisure moments in acquiring useful 
information, that he may become a wise, 
respected and useful citizen. All farmers 
can become such, if they will try — if they 
have aspirations that way; and if they 
would, it would not be long before the bal- 
ance of power would be restored, and the 
farmers would exercise the influence they 
are entitled to in the nation.— Coleman's 
Rural World. 



the metric system. They think that the 
change ought to be accomplished within 
two years. It is a remarkable fact that 
Americans, with all their boasted readiness 
to adopt labor-saving inventions, and having 
led the world in the use of a decimal cur- 
rency, should be one of the very last nations 
of the globe to adopt what John Quincy 
Adams in his official report pronounces the 
greatest invention of human ingenuity since 
that of printing, and a greater labor-saver 
than steam. — Emporia News. 

Lucy Stone on Kansas. 

The following is from a letter written by 
Lucy Stone to the Boston Globe, after mak- 
ing a trip through the State to Colorado : 

" There, on 10,000 fields, waves just such 
magnificent corn as was the admiration and 
wonder of the Centennial exposition. On 
the wheat fields where the harvest has been 
gathered, straw was put up in stacks such as 
home-staying Yankees never dreamed of. 
On one farm I counted twenty-five of these 
stacks, and on the single place was straw 
enough to bed all the cattle of Massachu- 
setts. The grass was so tall that a woman 
who was walking through it parted it with 
her hands above her head, which was only 
visible lower than the grass. The crop of 
flax and hemp was fine, and as we whirled 
past on the cars, we found ourselves saying, 
'Wonderful! Wonderful!' Kansas is by 
far the finest State we ever saw." 



Nearly every other nation of Europe 
having led the way, Russia is about adopt- 
ing the metric weights and measures. The 
special committee which is sitting at St.. 
Petersburg, at the headquarters of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Technical Society, has not 
only come to the conclusion that such an 
innovation would be useful, but has also 
emphatically declared that the present is 
the fitting rrnwnAni. for the introduction of 



A tramp through the mines this week 
convinces us that mining operations are 
still in a vigorous and healthy condition. 
Over 300,000 pounds were taken out last 
week and turned in, and yet we are told 
that a large amount of mineral remained at 
dumps and wash-places, unwashed, owing 
to the cold weather. Had the weather been 
favorable, the yield of last week would have 
closely approximated 400,000 pounds. This 
week the weather has been more favorable, 
but water has bothered the miners consider- 
able, owing to the heavy rains of last Mon- 
day. — Galena Miner. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times for Leavenworth is the constantly 
increasing demand for goods of Leaven- 
worth manufacture, not only in Kansas, but 
throughout the adjoining States. Every 
manufacturing establishment in the city has 
all the orders it can fill, and wherever Leav- 
enworth goods are introduced, further orders 
inevitably follow. Everything that is man- 
ufactured here — from a collar-box to a 
steam engine, from a box of matches to an 
iron bridge, from the cheapest kitchen 
chair to the finest of parlor furniture — 
finds a ready sale. — Leavenworth Timet. 

The doctrine of "mental discipline" is 
a good one, but the term is a convenient one 
to " cover a multitude of sins." It is too 
often used as an argument to compel stu- 
dents to fritter away time on certain sub- 
jects, when instinct teaches them that their 
time should be employed on other subjects. 
A student's time is too precious to be trifled 
with. — Galaxy. 

The Commonwealth says that State Audi- 
tor Bonebrake has been at work making 
calculations which are of interest. The in- 
crease in population since 1871 in the State 
is 79 per cent; in taxable property 49 per 
cent; and State taxation per capita has 



decreased 
showing. 



taxation per 
91 per cent. This 



is a 



good 



T. C. Henry, of Abilene, recently import- 
ed 35 car loads of sheep, all wethers. 
That accounts, doubtless, for the " all kinds 
of weathers " we've had this season here in 
Kansas. 

Switzerland has passed a law prohibit- 
ing children under the age of fourteen from 
being employed in manufactories after the 
first day of next May. 

Three million dollars' worth of American 
fruit exported to Europe last year — a very 
good showing for a new article of export. 
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JNO. A. ANDBRSON, Managing- Hdltor. 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MKMBKRS OF THK FACULTY. 

Wb are glad to receive Our School Jour- 
nal, published by the teachers and pupils of 
the Columbus public schools. It is the same 
size as the Industrialist, and is a good 
move in the right direction. Success ! 



The third number of the Educational Cal- 
endar is out, and is as full of good things as 
an egg is of meat. Its circulation is 7,500 
copies, and every friend of education, and 
especially every teacher, should at once for- 
ward twenty-five cents to George W. Mar- 
tin, Topeka, for a year's subscription. 



Not more than five hundred are now living. 
These are the Deciduous Cypress, four vari- 
eties of Pines and the Red Cedar. The Pro- 
fessor recommended highly the Deciduous 
Cypress, of which he exhibited a specimen 
of eight years' growth and five inches in 
diameter. Prof. Gale was requested to 
state at the next meeting matters of interest 
that were discussed at the last meeting of 
the State Horticultural Society, at Parsons. 
The Society then adjourned to meet on 
the second Thursday in February at 2 p. M. 
The meetings are open to all persons inter- 
ested in the subject, and any one may 
become a member by a vote of the Society 
and the payment of an admission fee of 
fifty cents.— J. E. Piatt. 



Manhattan Horticultural Society. 

Agreeable to previous notice, the Man- 
hattan Horticultural Society met at the 
Horticultural Hall of the College, Dec. 29, 
at 2 o'clock P. M., President T. C. Wells 
in the chair. After preliminary remarks 
and the reading of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Society, the members proceeded 
to elect officers for the coming year, result- 
ing in the choice of Mr. T. C. Wells, Presi- 
dent; Prof. M. L. Ward, first Vice-President ; 
Judge Blain, second Vice-President; Rev. 
R. D. Parker, Secretary ; Capt. Todd, Treas- 
urer. 

A paper was read by J. E. Piatt, giving a 
history of Hon. Welcome Wells' orchard, 
which stated that the orchard was planted 
between 1860 and 1869. The largest plant- 
ing at any one time was eight hundred trees 
in the spring of 1866. The first setting of 
trees nearly all died, and the second only 
about half of the trees lived, but Mr. Wells 
continued to plant. He has planted about 
twenty-five hundred apple trees, of which 
nearly two thousand are now growing 
finely. He has also planted three hundred 
and fifty pear trees, of which only about one 
hundred are now thrifty, the blight and 
grasshoppers having destroyed most of them. 
The trees were set in squares twenty-four 
feet apart each way, and protected from the 
wind, as well as from rabbits, by tying 
coarse prairie hay, set endways about each 
tree. The ground was cultivated in corn 
and potatoes, giving the trees a wide berth. 
They were allowed to head rather low and 
were pruned but a little. A shelter belt of 
forest trees was set around the entire or- 
chard as a protection from high wind, the 
whole surrounded by a tall hedge. The 
orchard covers about thirty-five acres. Mr. 
Wells has taken much pains with his 
orchard, but is amply rewarded in the yield 
of fruit, it being this last year over five 
thousand bushels, and the year before, about 
four thousand bushels. The total cash 
receipts from 1872 to 1877 are not far from 
$10,000, the greater part of the money com- 
ing from four kinds of winter apples — 
WineBap, Ben Davis, Geniton and Limber 
Twigg. The spring frost in 1873 killed 
nearly all the buds except the Genitons, and 
no apples at all were raised in 1875 on 
account of the grasshopper destruction the 
fall previous. 1873 was the only year in 
ten in which the fruit was seriously injured 
by spring frosts. Mr. Wells has been at 
work upon his orchard seventeen years, and 
now congratulates himself on having a suc- 
cessful and profitable orchard. 

After the reading of this paper, Prof. 
Gale made a report in reference to orna- 
mental treeB that have stood the trial of 
grasshoppers, drouth and hard winters for 
the last ten years. There have been planted 
upon the College farm from twelve thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand ornamental trees. 



Farmers, Educate Your Children. 

The Atchison Courier, one of the best 
German papers published in the West, has 
a strong article, of which Mr. J. D. Walters 
furnishes us the following free translation : 

"Reading the long list of students at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, we were astonished to find so 
few German names. Why is it that our 
German friends do not avail themselves of 
the splendid opportunity to give their sons 
and daughters a better education? The 
answer is simply this : The German farmer 
and, to a great measure, all the farmers are 
too indifferent about the welfare of their 
children. In the United States, every one 
who wants to can get an education, be he 
rich or poor. It is here not the denial of 
precious privileges, but rather the stupid 
stinginess of the parents that so often keeps 
the children in ignorance. There may be 
cases when parents continuously need the 
helping hands of their sons and daughters, 
but in most cases some time could be spared 
and a chance given them to go to school. 
An education is worth more than a few U. 
S. bonds ; it is a capital that brings richer 
interest, a capital that will stand war and 
panic and bear until death. 

The real value of a watch consists in the 
movement and not in the case, however 
costly that might be. Without the move- 
ment the thing ceases to be a watch. Just 
so with mankind. It is not the wealth of a 
person, nor his jewels, nor his fine dress, 
nor his color ; it is his education, his char- 
acter, and his accomplishments that give 
him a real value and a corresponding social 
standing in society. 

There is in the whole Union no State per- 
haps that has cared better for the proper 
education of the coming generations than 
Kansas. In previous articles, we have 
often pointed with pride to the steadily 
increasing school funds. In a few years, 
when all the school lands are sold, the State 
will be able not only to pay the teachers 
from the interest of this capital, but it will 
perhaps be able also to bny the text-books 
and other necessary school material. Be- 
sides the common schools, the State owns 
several normal schools, a University, and 
an Agricultural College. The latter is an 
institution for the direct benefit of the 
farmer and the laboring classes. Up to 
this date, the State has appropriated to it 
nearly $150,000 for buildings and grounds. 
The Congress has donated 92,000 acres of 
land for teachers' wages and running ex- 
penses. The annual interest of the so- 
created fund is sufficient to meet the run- 
ning expenses, and will in time amount to 
perhaps $50,000. 

But as a wise government has provided 
in such a liberal manner for the free educa- 
tion of farmers and workingmen, it is an 
unpardonable neglect that only so few of 
our countrymen avail themselves of this 
opportunity. The Agricultural College, at 



Manhattan, furnishes a thorough and prac- 
tical education, and will make farmers of 
your sons in the truest sense of the word. 
Tnition is free. Students have to furnish 
their own board, but this item is so small 
that few farmers can excuse themselves 
with poverty. A great many will claim 
that they can teach their boys at home how 
to sow, plow and farm, and bo save the 
expense of even that. This is true to a cer- 
tain degree, but there is a difference in 
doing work. An ox or a mule works, but 
you expect a different kind of work from a 
man. Yon want your sons to know what 
they are doing and why they are doing it ; 
you want them to use their intelligence as 
well as their hands. This intelligence is 
developed only by a systematic training. 
Therefore, farmers, do not hesitate to spend 
the few dollars. It is an expense that will 
come back again manifold; an expense 
which you will never regret. Your chil- 
dren have a right to claim an education 
that will make them useful and intelligent 
citizens of our great Union." 



Farmer'* Education. 

The routine work of the farmer is as dif- 
ferent from that of the minister as is the 
work of the merchant from that of the sailor. 
The knowledge which is of most use to the 
one is not equally, if at all, useful to the 
other. Hence, it certainly is clear that the 
course of study followed by the future farmer 
should differ from that taken by the future 
preacher, just in the degree and to the ex- 
tent that the uses which each will make of 
knowledge are different. Farmers need an 
education as broad, thorough and practical 
as that of lawyers, but do not need the same 
education, any more than the astronomer 
and surgeon need the same education. 

What knowledge will be most serviceable 
to the future agriculturalist? He cannot, 
in a life-time, much less in a few years 
spent at college, acquire all knowledge, or 
learn a tithe of all that is interesting, curious, 
or even distantly related to agriculture. 
He is limited by want of time, and often by 
lack of money, bo that he must select from 
among the things known those which will 
give him the best success as a farmer. 

He needs a practical knowledge of his 
own language, that he may fully understand 
the ideas of others, and sufficient skill in the 
use of that language to express his own 
ideas clearly and vigorously; but does he 
need the same familiarity with Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew that is essential to the best suc- 
cess of a professor of philology in a Euro- 
pene university? or does he need the same 
skill in rounding sentences and selecting 
rhymes that is prized by the poet? He 
needs a knowledge of mathematics as used 
in a business life, and such skill as will 
enable him readily and accurately to make 
all the computations and keep all the ac- 
counts incident to his occupation; but are 
conic sections and the calculus as service- 
able to him as to the astronomer? 

Up to a certain point, English and math- 
ematics, if practically taught, are of great 
value to every man, no matter what his voca- 
tion ; but neither is in itself an end. Each 
is only an instrument to be used in gaining 
an end ; and the first object of the student 
should be the acquisition of a ready skill in 
the use of the instrument. If, after so doing, 
he is able to study the curiosities of liter- 
ature, as an expert, so much the better ; but 
ability to write legibly, to spell correctly, to 
speak grammatically, and to use the word 
which exactly expresses his meaning, is of 
far greater moment. And it is a fact that 
oftentimes practical English and mathemat- 
ics are sacrificed in the efibrt to rush the 
student through the "higher," and, so far as 



he is concerned, the "fancy" branches of 
each. 

The principle of selection thus indicated 
is applicable to a score of other sciences, all 
of which are interesting to the scholar of 
elegant leisure ; each of which is of great 
value to one specialist, but of no value 
whatever to another specialist, and many of 
which are practically valueless to the 
farmer. 

But now there are some kinds of knowl- 
edge which are of special service to him, 
and which are not equally bo to the physi- 
cian, jurist, or mechanic. His daily work 
is with plants ; and plants are but so many 
curiously wrought machines. These have 
different parts, which perform different ser- 
vices, and which depend upon dissimilar 
conditions. For exactly the reason that a 
practical knowledge of anatomy is useful to 
the surgeon, is a practical acquaintance 
with botany useful to the farmer. 

But plant machinery does not impel 
itself; it is driven by forces chained in the 
earth and air, as the engine is driven by 
steam. He needs to know both the me- 
chanical and chemical action upon plant 
growth of light, heat, water and soils ; and 
how to increase or decrease this action, as 
his interests may require. Hence, a prac- 
tical knowledge of physics and chemistry is 
valuable to him. 

Plants are subject to the depredations of 
insects and birds. These, in turn, are de- 
voured by others. He should know and 
cherish his zoological friends, and use 
their instincts in the destruction of his foes. 
Two reasons make a knowledge of the hab- 
its and value of domestic animals indispen- 
sable. First, because they furnish his mo- 
tive power for the plow; and second, be- 
cause many of his crops can be profitably 
sold only after their conversion into flesh 
and milk. 

The knowledge of these, as of other scien- 
ces, should be imparted and acquired with 
reference to the use which he is to make of 
it, viz., as enabling him to correctly answer 
the question that is always uppermost in 
the true farmer's mind — "Will a given 
thing pay?" Real farmers do not plow 
from dawn to dark, swelter in the harvest 
field, or shiver in the corral, just for the fun 
of the thing. They farm for profit. They 
do not toil in order that the sweat may 
trickle to the earth, but in order that they 
and theirs may eat the bread which can 
only be earned by the hard labor which 
brings sweat. Neither working norsweat- 
ing is the chief end of farming : profit is. 
And if the farmer can gain the end by sub- 
stituting machinery for his own muscles, he 
will. Nor is a knowledge of the sciences 
which relate to agriculture the chief end of 
farming : it, like work and wagons, is only 
a necsasary means to be used in gaining the 
real end. As in the case of English and 
mathematics, so botany, physics, chemistry 
and zoology may be taught in either of two 
ways: first, as pure sciences; second, as 
practically useful to the farmer. In the 
former case, the student will become a 
scientist; in the latter, a capable farmer. 
And often there is as mueh difference 
between the two men as there is between a 
law library and a successful lawyer. Hence, 
even those sciences which relate most 
directly to agriculture must be re-arranged 
and presented to the student with control- 
ling reference to the use he will make of 
them. So widelv different is this use from 
that which the"" man of science" makes i 
that, unless they be so taught, nine gradu- 
ates will become professors of a given science 
where one becomes an actual farmer. Ex- 
perience of those colleges in which these are 
taught as pure sciences, and to which there 
is merely an agricultural attachment, will 
corroborate this statement. 
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8e veral of the old students who returned brought 
one or more new students with them. 
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We will send four numbers of the Industrialist 
without charge to any person desiring it. 

After you have read this paper, hand it to the 
next most sensible person of your acquaintance. 

New students desiring information respecting 
boarding, or rooms for " baching," will please ad- 
dress A. A. Stewart. 



We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
In your address immediately. 

Bliss Ella Winne is teaching school in the Eureka 
Bottom, about six miles from Manhattan. She has 
a number of bright little sharers whose Ideas she is 
teaching how to shoot. 



In the rush of an opening term, it is impossible 
to give the Industrialist the attention it always 
receives at our hands except on the "first week," 
and our readers will excuse us accordingly. 

The students report a vacation full of merry 
Christmas and happy new-year. They look much 
better for the two weeks' rest, and will doubtless 
take hold of their studies with increased vigor. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties Interested are requested to notice the 

■^i call for township and county bonds, when issued 

* ' either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 

/ dres E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 

Kansas. 

The prayer-meeting last night was very inter- 
esting. The conversation between Christ and 
Peter at the sea of Tiberias was the subject consid- 
ered. New students as well as old are cordially 
invited to attend. 



Frank Quinby observed the holidays by visiting 
bis numerous friends here. We spent Thursday 
evening with him very pleasantly, talking about 
old times, old associates, many changes, literary 
societies, etc. Frank is teaching near Wakefield. 

The calendar of the Agricultural College for 1878 
will be as follows: The Spring Term will open 
Thursday, January 3d, and close Wednesday, May 
22d. The Fall Term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 4th, and close Wednesday, December 20th. 

Persons in Manhattan or the vicinity who desire 
boarders will please notify A. A. Stewart of the 
fact, giving the number they can take and prices. 
Those who have rooms to rent will oblige us by 
doing likewise, stating number and size of rooms 
with price per month. 

The corn crop the present season, upon the Col- 
lege farm, and In Riley county generally, is fully 
dp to that of last year in quantity, but greatly 
Inferior to last year's crop in quality. The cob is 
large and kernels small and loosely set. We place 
the crop of 1877 fully ten per cen inferior to that of 
1876 In quality. 

Winter weather has come at last; fires are agree- 
able, the skating is good, the roads solid, and 
farmers are rolling in their pork, corn and prod- 
ucts' generally. We wonder how people can live 
in mud. At Galesburg, Illinois, for three weeks 
passengers and trunks were hauled to and from 
the depot in a " stone boat," the mud being so deep 
that the 'bus couldn't run. And yet people sqush 
around through such a " kedentry " year after 
year instead of coming to Kansas. 

By next week we will be able to give the time- 
table for the term. The following one is now in 
use, but needs a little changing: 

First Hour, 8:1/) to 9:30.— Logic, English Structure, 
Practical Agriculture, Practical Horticulture, Drill 
in Arithmetic, Drawing and the Industrials. 

Second Hour, 9:30 to 10:20.— Rhetoric, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Book-keeping, Drawing and In- 
dustrials. 

Third Hour, 10:30 to 11:10.— English Literature, 
Analytical Chemistry, Zoology, Drawing and the 
Industrials. 

Fourth Hour, 11:10 to 11:00.— Physics, Book-keep- 
ing, Drawing and the Industrials. 

Fifth Hour. lt.-OO to 19:50.— Surveying, Practical 
Agriculture industrial, Practical Horticulture in- 

Jdustrial, U. S. History, Household Economy, and 
>.;he Industrials. 
Friday, Jan. 4th, Alpha Beta Society was called 
to order by President Wilson. After the usual 
devotional exercises, the Society elected the fol- 
lowing officers : President, A. A. Stewart ; Vice- 
President, O. A. Oale ; Secretary, Miss N. M. Wil- 
son ; Treasurer, Miss M. G. Parker ; Marshal, H. 
A. PUtt. 



The names of Misses Clark, Bouton, Hattie Al- 
len, Alice Allen, and Messrs. Piatt, McBratney, 
Clark, Samuel McNair and John McNair, were pro- 
posed for membership. The subject of the debate 
next meeting is, " Resolved, That the Indian has 
received more injury from the white man than has 
the negro." Affirmative, G. H. Perry, G. A. Gale ; 
negative, C. S. McConnell, A. E. Wilson. Essay by 
Miss Mattie Mails ; declamation, Miss Emma Par- 
ish; select reading, H. F. Coe. 

The Oleamr will be presented in two weeks by 
C. J. Reed and Miss Emma Glossop. After a display 
of "parliamentary shrewdness" by a number of 
the members, the Society adjourned. C. 



The Webster Society held a special meeting last 
Wednesday evening. John Mann was appointed 
President pro tern. After prayer by Mr. Salter, 
the question respecting the relative merits of the 
printing press and steam engine was thoroughly 
discussed. The judges, Messrs. Reeve, Reed and 
Call rendered a decision in favor of the engine. 
On motion Mr. Cox was granted a withdrawal card. 
The Secretary then announced the receipt of the 
Smithsonian Report for 1876. 

The question " Resolved, That the statesman is of 
more benefit to his country than the warrior," was 
selected for debate at our regular meeting Satur- 
day evening. The debaters are : L. A. Salter, B. 
Anderson and C. E. Wood on the affirmative ; and 
A. N. Godfrey, T. Scott and A. Beaeham upon the 
negative. J. A. Bell was appointed to declaim, A. 
F. Dickson on composition, and J. B. Dickson on 
select reading. 

All students, both ladies and gentlemen, are 
cordially invited to attend our meetings. G. 



The Spring Term of 1878 opened last Thursday 
at nine o'clock, with a much larger attendance of 
students than on the first day of the previous 
term. Studies were at once assigned to the old 
students. The new ones were examined and the 
work of assignment completed by three o'clock. 
On Friday the classes began regular recitations, 
and over a dozen students reporting that day were 
assigned. Old students,; knowing the time re- 
quired during the first two days for the assign- 
ment of studies and for the examination of new 
students, are apt to absent themselves until the 
following week, and many of them are yet to 
return. 

We are glad to note the increased appreciation 
of the advantages afforded by the College as shown 
by the localities from which the new students are 
coming. Those who had never attended the Insti- 
tution before, and who reported on the first two 
days were from the following counties or States : 
Atchison, 1 ; Allen, 1 ; Barton, 2 ; Butler, 1 ; Clay, 
1 ; Davis, 1 ; Lyon, 1 ; McPherson, 2; Nemaha, 1 ; 
New York, 1; Ottawa, 2; Riley, 4; Shawnee, 1 ; 
Pottawatomie, 1 ; Wabaunsee, 3. Of these two were 
sixteen, two were seventeen and the rest eight- 
een or more years of age. 

The term is opening very favorably, and many 
additional students will yet be received. 



Miss May and Amos Wilson, and Bion Smith, stu- 
dents at the Agricultural College, have returned 
home to spend the holiday vacation.— Abilene Chron- 
icle. 



Mr. L. A. Salter, son of ex-Lieutenant Gov. Sal- 
ter, stopped over in town last night on his way 
from the Agricultural College to his home in Inde- 
pendence. — Ottawa Journal. 



The next term of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, at Manhattan, and the best industrial 
educational institution in the United States, will 
begin Thursday, January 3d, 1878.— North Topeka 
Timet. 



The next term of the Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, will begin on Thursday, January 3d, 
1878, and close on Wednesday, May 22d, 1878. The 
Agricultural College is an excellent place for the 
youths of Kansas to obtain a practical education 
— an institution that should be liberally supported 
by the people of the State.— Leavenworth Press. 

Our Agricultural College has no superior on the 
continent. There the student, under the guidance 
of able, practical men, can thoroughly prepare for 
the active duties of life, and on graduating launch 
his bark on the great stream of American civil life 
without fear of being swamped or run down by 
the more pretentious eastern craft. It is the 
school for the farmer, mechanic and business man ; 
and as these are they who constitute the mass of 
our population, the State by its authorities has 
done wisely in making the Agricultural College a 
chief object of advancement.— Alma Blade. 

We note the fact every newspaper in Kansas 
that aspires to be respectable, is saying a good word 
for our State institution over at Manhattan. We 
cannot longer keep silent, for the Republican be- 
longs at the front. We don't know anything about 
the Agricultural College personally, but we do 
know the President thereof, and to use the lan- 
guage of another, "we know enough to know" 
that John A. Anderson knows just now to run a 
first-class college or newspaper, ergo, we are not 
surprised to learn that in her Agricultural College 
Kansas can boast one of the best institutions of 
the kind in the country.— Valley Republican. 



PRACTICAL. EDUCATION. 

For the last forty years, there has been a growing 
sentiment that our higher colleges devote too 
much of their time to the classics and to abstract 
knowledge. Hence, Congress in the year 1862 do- 



nated land for the establishment of colleges for 
" the benefit of agricultural and mechanical arts." 
The question has been under discussion in every 
State, as to whether or not these institutions should 
be connected with existing colleges, or be inde- 
pendent. In some of the States, Connecticut for 
example, the agricultural school has been connect- 
ed with the Sheffield scientific school.of Yale Col- 
lege. In Michigan, Iowa and others they estab- 
lished an independent institution, in no way under 
the control of the classic colleges. We in Kansas 
have done the same. 

While the cry of retrenchment is so general 
among the people of our State, there is apprehen- 
sion that an effort may be made to merge our 
Agricultural College, now located at Manhattan, 
with the State University at Lawrence. This 
movement has frequently been suggested, and it 
is well for the friends of industrial education to 
be on their guard. The "new departure," as it 
has been called, has hosts of enemies to contend 
with; 'the aristocracy of learning' is as power- 
ful as ' the aristocracy of wealth.' Seven centuries 
of classic learning will not witness with indiffer- 
ence any innovations made on their mode of in- 
struction. Now and then we find one who stands 
forth and proclaims his opinions, — Dr. Hitchock, 
of Amherst College, is decidedly in favor of inde- 
pendent institutions. 

We cannot, in these notes, enter into the pros 
and cons of this question, they are too numerous ; 
but the most prominent reason why these colleges 
should act independently is, that agricultural 
knowledge can only be obtained by constantly test- 
ing in the field the theories of the school-room. 
The idea that labor is degrading is (though not 
designedly) fostered by setting apart, in our ordi- 
nary colleges, an educated class who are not work- 
ers, and who from superior education occupy high 
professional positions. — James Hanway, in Kansas 
Farmer. 



DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TKRMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and Indolent 

Supils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a " high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon bis own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give tho pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend ehapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees" for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for tbem. Printing and 
Telegraphy are Industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accompl'sh- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of 812 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to " board themselves " 
can do so at from 81 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor. — Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 



purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pav according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

amount earned. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 
to new students. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10:35 a. m. 

Going West 5:37 p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:50 p. m., and 9:50 p. m. 

Going West 6 : 25 a. m., and 8 : 35 a. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

f^lardeninfr for Profit. — Instruction and 
^* drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

School District, Township and Coun- 
ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

flhemistry and Physics.— The most val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

jM~anhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 

**■■ Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

(Bipedal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



Agricultural College LnndH. —These 
■*"- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kan. 
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The Press on the Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— -Ws- 
eoln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it.— Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — farmer*' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education,— Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our 8tate.— Iola Begisler. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage.— Hutchinson News. 
Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
^- and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 
Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.- Oarnett Plaindealer. 
One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 
Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural." -Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College .-Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institut ions- 
especially her State Agricultural College.-tfatena 
Miner. 

Under its present management It to «™*«!» 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— aeiou 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.-Cbncontta 
Empire. 

Th«v turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the , Agricultural College.-Omcordfa 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing a] they 
can to advance the interests of the instftution.- 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation— Elk 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
Just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Him taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support o?all P friends'of popular education. 
—Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patrtot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the 'hearty support 01 the friends of practical 
education everywnere.-Otford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
shoull address the President.-ZVoy Bulletin. 

whAn selecting a point at which to attend 
schX? it will be g well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.-2Hu« Rapids 

Times. . ,. . 

Hm-b the young idea is not only taught bow to 
sho^t but g T iven a practical education in the dif- 
ferent *«ence^ industry.-^Oo,* Progress. 

Th« attention of parents who have children they 
a J«r« to educate away from home, is called to the 
JdvantagSof this Coflege.-^od«A« Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion and should be well supported, especially by 
Ihose living "n this part of the State. -Abilene 
Chronicle. «.„«.« 

The DeoDle of the State are learning that it 
1. an excellent place to send their sons and 
daugjrtlrs to gel a P go°d practical education.-Lor- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
Hnn has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
g\°ves*ne students I practical education.-0>«»«* 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States It 
has a fulHorps of competent teachers.-J««eW 
County Diamond. 

The result of educating young men at the Agrl- 
o uTt^raTcoViegewill be £ give the State men w ho 
have farming reduced to a profitable science. 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 

— Parsons Eclipse. 

1 3B*ssaB«s , asa:5S : 

aretaught by the most experienced teachers.- 
Lawrence Standard. 
T« rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 

— Junction City Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— Eldorado Press. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the 8tate.— Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should oe receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atehiton 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared Irom 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 



Has attained a degree of perfectlveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal 



Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches — 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty hoys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's" College at Man- 
hattan. It is Just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
— Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as It is the best institution of the kind in the 
West.— Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peabody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education,— work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— North Topeka Times. 



tages were more- universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State.— Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College.— Osage County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— Howard City 
Courant. 

Has become just what it was Intended to be,— a 
College for the people. It Is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the beBt, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made.— 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be.— Wichita Beacon. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses.— Neosho Falls Post. 
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Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— Lyons Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— Chetopa Advance. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation.— Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
m«y follow. Its course Is particularly adapted 
for farmers* sons and daughters.— Chase County 
Leader. 

This College Is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for. good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught.— 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study, scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— Neosho 
County Record. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 



Ibe Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan- the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School, Kentucky ; the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief; Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor: Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
State Editors — One in each of the Western States. 
The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope ; the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher! Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its " Practical Hints and Exercises " 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, 81.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; ' 1.25. 

Clubs of ten or more " 1.50; 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 

Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical work of the schoolroom. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a great 
deal which is of no direct servioe to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And. to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
te.\ cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practically serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F^ 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison St., Chicago. •»-** 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

N. A. ADAMS, Seo'y, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

J. LAWRENCE, Bololt, Mitchell Co. 

B. L. KLNOSBUBY, Burlington, Coffey Co. 

J B HALL.OWBL.il, Oolumbue. Cherokee Co. 

8. M. WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 

T. C. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Purcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. \ 

WM. K. KBDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
E GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J E PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. f 

A TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music, 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who Intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
Asa foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use oi 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing ; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- .* * 
ture including such instruction and drill in the *y< 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, C 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable v 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 
To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- > 

maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 
The course of study for woman is more practical / 

and therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 

49-TUITION ABSOMJTEI/ir FREEI-6* 
No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of $1 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 ♦" 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 
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For further information, apply to 
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JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Inb Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
yj sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J.K.Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for #2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

The Western Review of Science and 
Industry .—A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 

Kansas City, Mo. .''.„. .i „# 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
Ac 4c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. . . . 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals of this country ar 
Europe, and are chosen principally with referem 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to tni 
popular taste. , „ . „ „._, 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in everyother 
manner possible. 8*-*w 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
In which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73— 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51— 97. 16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who arc not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a marc's nest by shooting oil' the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land,- all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
ia the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
A* county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 

Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COUR8E OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and Hues 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
Aancl Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
/vineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
> ' Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
*nd muil*. 



Are oar Schools a Failure? 

A correspondent of the Commonwealth 
again introduces the "school question" to 
the public attention by the pertinent ques- 
tion, " Are our schools a failure ? " He 
emphatically answers "No" and attempts, 
in a labored argument, to prove them a 
success. While we have not the slightest 
interest in this local controversy, yet the 
question above quoted involves principles 
which deserve more than a passing notice. 

That we have many teachers and superin- 
tendents who are keenly alive to the prac- 
tical needs of their pupils, and who strive 
and succeed in making their school-rooms 
intellectual workshops, all must admit. 
But that the majority of the public schools 
are not of this character, such extracts as 
the following from the public press abun- 
dantly prove. 

At the last examination at West Point, 
candidates were required to be " well versed 
in arithmetic, reading and writing, includ- 
ing orthography, and have a knowledge of 
the elements of English grammar, of de- 
scriptive geography, especially of their own 
country, and of the history of the United 
States." At the examination, last year, of a 
hundred and more picked men, of from 
fourteen to twenty-oue years of age, chosen 
from all parts of the country, and not a few 
of them by competitive examination in the 
public schools, only one-half were found to 
have that thorough grounding in the ele- 
ments of an English education which our 
schools profess to give. No doubt many of 
these rejected candidates could have an- 
swered difficult questions in algebra, geom- 
etry or Latin, but these questions were not 
put to them ; consequently they failed. So 
many in the test of practical life, who may 
have spent years in the school-room in the 
acquisition of abstract science only to forget 
it, find when too late that they fail, and are 
obliged to begin their education over again. 
Let teachers and school directors ponder 
upon this fact. 

We clip the following from a leading Illi- 
nois paper: 

" It is a fact that the rudiments of an education 
are shamefully neglected in most schools. The 
three 'RV are ignored, and too much attention 
paid to algebra, elocution, mental arithmetic, and 
ornamental branches. One views with alarm the 
precocity of some of the little ones, and yet they 
are very often unable to solve a simple problem, 
such as might be used in purchasing a supply of 
groceries, but can rattle offwith ease anything in 
the mental arithmetic." 

J. D. Walters, in the Industrialist, 

says: 

" One appeal after another for a more rational 
and practical education is howled down by the 
petrified infallibilities of ancient school-mastery 
with the cry, 'Cramming?' If the pupils are kept 
at spelling, arithmetic, geography and grammar — 
the old recognized curriculum — it is supposed by 
many that the evil will be avoided. The princi- 
ples of natural sciences, drawing and book-keep- 
ing, however, could not be taught in the common 
school without cramming. This is the prevailing 
sentiment. Yet, what is it but cramming, if we 
compel pupils to spell fifteen or twenty thousand 
words without heeding the laws of orthography, 
when there is but little chance that one pupil out 
of fifty will have occasion, in all his after-life, to 
write above four thousand of them, and those the 
most common ? What is it but cramming, if we 
compel pupils to memorize, and that, too, with lit- 
tle reference to generalization, from twenty to 
forty thousand facts in geography, when it is well 
known that not more than one-tenth of these facts 
will be remembered, or would be of any use if 
they were? What is it but cramming, if we com- 
pel the pupils to memorize whole grammars and 
repeat them verbatim, while their discriminating 
powers are not equal to the comprehension of one- 
ter of what they repeat? Stuffing in its worst 
i is generally found where the fewest studies 

e pursued. Enough time is often wasted there 



branch could not possibly be introduced. It 
is probable that a majority of these boys 
will never be able to enter, to say nothing 
of graduating from the high school, for by 
the last_ report less than three per cent of 
the pupils are found in the high school, and 
less than one-third of one per cent are 
among the graduates. — Educational Calen- 
dar. 
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in spelling words — abracadabras to the pupils as 
to significance— to give them, if their energies 
were properly directed, a rational start in book- 
keeping or industrial drawing." 

In confirmation of the truth of the above, 
we happen to know of a town in Kansas, in 
the enjoyment of a good system of graded 
schools, the superintendent and school board 
of which refused to allow boys fourteen 
years of age the privilege of studying book- 
keeping, because they had not completed the 
subjects of arithmetic, grammar and geogra- 
phy, and thus under the rules could be can- 
didates for admission to the high school, in 
which book-keeping was taught. The rea- 
sons offerred were that the grammar schools 
had already too many studies, and another 



Sense and Classics. 

Education should represent the existing 
state of knowledge. But in America this 
golden rule is disregarded, especially in the 
case of the higher establishments. What is 
termed classical learning arrogates to itself 
a space that excludes much more important 
things. It finds means to appropriate, 
practically, all collegiate honors. This evil 
has arisen from the circumstance that our 
system was imported from England. It is 
a remnant of the tone of thought of that 
country in the sixteenth century; meritori- 
ous enough and justifiable enough in that 
day, but obsolete in this. The vague im- 
pression to which I have above referred, 
that such pursuits impart a training to the 
mind has long sustained this inappropriate 
course. It also finds an excuse in its al- 
leged power of communicating the wisdom 
of past ages. The grand depositories of 
human knowledge are not the ancient, but 
the modern tongues. Few, if any, are the 
facts worth knowing that are to "be exclu- 
sively obtained by a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek ; and as to mental discipline, it 
might reasonably be inquired how much a 
youth will secure by translating daily a few 
good sentences of Latin and Greek into bad 
and broken English. So far as a prepara- 
tion is required for the subsequent struggles 
and conflicts of life — for discerning the in- 
tentions and meeting the rivalries of com- 
petitors — for skill to design movements 
and- carry them out with success — for cul- 
tivating a clearness of perception into the 
character and motives of others, and for im- 
parling a decision to our own actions — so 
far as these things are concerned, an inge- 
nious man would have no difficulty in main- 
taining the amusing affirmation that more 
might be gained from a mastery of the 
game of chess than by translating all the 
Greek and Latin authors in the world. — 
Extract from Thoughts on the Future Civil 
Policy of America, by John William Draper, 
M.D.,LL.D. , 

Fallacies. 

It is fallacy to think that the more a per- 
son eats, the healthier and stronger he will 
become, or that the more a child commits 
to memory at school, the more thorough 
will be its education ; that it is beneficial to 
eat without an appetite, or that it is profit- 
able to force a child to learn a lesson in 
which he has no interest and which he does 
not understand ; to conclude that because 
exercise is healthful and develops strength, 
the more violent and exhausting it becomes 
the greater will be the benefit received, or 
that the more hours a child spends in study 
the faster it will improve. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that every hour 
taken from sleep is an hour gained, or that 
every hour taken from the play or recrea- 
tion of a child and spent by him in study 
or work is a profitable investment, to ex- 
pect that a mechanic can do good work 
without learning a trade, or that a teacher 
can teach a good school without any special 
preparation. — Educational Calendar. 



An Idea Growing. 

" Our School Journal" is the name 



of a 



nicely-printed and very interesting paper, 
about the size of the Calendar, published by 
the pupils of the graded school of Columbus. 
In its salutatory, it strikes right home, as 
follows : 

" Practical exercises In composition, is the term 
we choose to apply to our students' labor in the 
editorial field. We believe this will be one of the 
most useful drills to the pupils that could be de- 
vised ; for, besides the advantages derived from the 
ordinary lessons in the use of language, it is cal- 
culated to make them more careful, critical and 
confident." 

We were thoroughly conversant with the in- 
ception and birth of the Industrialist, pub- 
lsshed at the State Agricultural College, but 
could not hope then that at so early a day 
the idea of its publication would expand to 
such an extent as it has already in Kansas. 
There is the Union Public Schools Review, at 
Neosho Falls ; the School Galaxy, at Marion 
Center; the Broad-Axe, at Parsons; the 
Kansas Star, at the Deaf and Dumb Asylum ; 
and now we have. Our School Journal, at 
Columbus — all done either by or for the 
benefit of the pupils. — Educational Calendar. 

Prentls' Lecture. 

Prentis is having great success with his 
lecture in all the large towns in the State. 
Prouty in the Junction Union suggests the 
wish that Prentis could deliver it among 
the literati of Boston. He said it would 
fairly tickle to death the staid old Yankees 
and Harvard graduates. The lecture is, in- 
deed, full of the most delightful humor, but 
that is not, in our opinion, its strong point. 
Its inimitable descriptions, its richness in 
sentiment, its keen practical philosophy, 
and its constant undercurrent of manly 
American spirit, make it one of the finest 
productions that has been put upon the 
lecture platform for a long time. — Lawrence 
Journal. 



M. Bardoux, the new French Minister 
of Education, finds that of the 8,736,281 
persons in France between six and twenty 
years of age, only 5,728,818 are able to read 
and write. He proposes to remedy this, if 
possible, and as one of the first measures of 
the Republican administration has intro- 
duced a bill authorizing gratuitous elemen- 
tary instruction. It is intimated that the 
new Ministry will soon submit a proposition 
to add $20,000,000 to the appropriation for 
education. 



Somebody has been quoting Harvard 
College, as a place for intellectual discipline 
and drill, to Prof. Greenwood, Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools in Kansas City. He 
replies : 

"Since Harvard was referred to, I will 
make a statement. I have heard classes 
recite in Harvard, and also public schools 
in Boston, and no one will pretend to say 
that there is any comparison between the 
two. The dullest, the most stupid, fossilized 
recitations I ever heard in college or univer- 
sity, I heard in Harvard in 1874." — Law- 
rence. Journal. 



The Kansas State Grange adopted the 
following resolution at its last meeting: 
^ " Resolved, That the State Grange Educa- 
tional Committee be instructed to devise a 
course of systematic educational work for 
the use of the subordinate granges ; and, as 
far as practicable, to organize such work in 
the granges throughout the State." 

The committee appointed for the ensuing 
year is as follows : F. G. Adams, Topeka ; 
E. M. Shelton, Manhattan ; and S. A. Fel- 
ter, Topeka. 

The internal revenue paid the general 
government by citizens of Kansas during 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1877, 
amounted to a total of $139,527. Of this 
amount, $35,441 was on spirits, $55,295 on 
tobacco, $26,010 on fermented liquors, $12,- 
674 from banks and bankers, $95 penalties, 
and $10 miscellaneous. For the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1876, the receipts from Kan- 
sas aggregated $133,685, and for 1876 they 
aggregated $150,604. 

During the forty-eight hours ending on 
Wednesday evening last, there were re- 
ceived at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
about 120,000 hogs — the largest number 
ever received in any market during the same 
length of time. The value of these animals 
is about $1,320,000. The aggregate weight 
is about 32,000,000 pounds. — Atchison Cham- 
pion. 

Kansas has sixty cheese factories. It is 
said they are making handsome profit* for 
the capital invested. 
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Those who had the pleasure of hearing 
the famous Commencement oration deliv- 
ered by Noble L. Preutis on " The World a 
School," can readily anticipate the blending 
of humor, sense and beauty which makes his 
lectures on England, Ireland and Scotland 
so attractive. 



The last number of the Farmer contains 
the following notice of two frequent contrib- 
utors to the Industrialist, by Mr. A. G. 
Chase, the old-time editor of the Farmer : 

" Then right by the side of his article ap- 
pears another by Prof. Gale, than whom 
in his line none can interest or instruct 
more perfectly. Turn to the next page 
and we have another from Prof. Shel- 
ton. I have not the honor of a personal ac- 

Suaintance with this gentleman, but I read 
is articles with pleasure, for they are al- 
ways based on good, hard, common sense. 
All three of these writers live at Manhattan, 
the home of our Agricultural College." 



should rest upon the staves, so that the front 
end will remain firm, while the inner end 
will fall with the least pressure. The front 
end of the box will remain* open, while the 
opposite end will be closed by the staves of 
the barrel. Whenever any creature enters 
the box, the pressure upon the inner end of 
the bottom closes the opening at o, leaving 
no way of egress but into the barrel. 

Having prepared the trap, let the barrel 
into the ground as represented in the figure, 
where it can remain undisturbed. Cover 
the top of the barrel with boards, and if 
convenient let them project a little over the 
open end of the box. Put several of these 
barrels down about the premises, and give 
the boys the bounty on the rabbits caught. 
If this matter is carefully attended to, you 
will have little more trouble with these pests 
of the orchard and garden. It will be well 
to remember, however, if you have any 
inclination to visit the traps in the night, 
that a happy family of rabbits, cats and 
skunks sometimes get in together. — Prof. 
Oale. 



Students have been coming in rapidly 
since our last issue, twenty-one having been 
assigned during the week, of whom seven 
were present at this last term and fourteen 
are new. They are from the following 
counties : Atchison, one ; Clay, six ; Cloud, 
one ; Dickinson, one; Ellsworth, one; Frank- 
lin, one ; Johnson, one ; Leavenworth, one ; 
Marshall, one ; Mitchell, two ; Pottawato- 
mie, one ; and Riley, four, of whom one is 
from Manhattan. The fact that citizens of 
other counties, as well as of the county in 
which the College is situated, are availing 
themselves of the advantages of the Institu- 
tion is especially notable and encouragiug. 



The Agricultural College is doing the 
square thing for the industrial classes. It 
furnishes a thorough and practical scien- 
tific education, exactly and fully adapted to 
the necessities of business life, whether on 
the farm, in the shop, store, or office ; it fur- 
nishes facilities for acquiring the manual 
dexterity required in the several vocations ; 
it charges no tuition or contingent fees ; and 
it has enough work to do, and pays enough 
for having it done, to enable any industrious 
boy to earn the half or the whole of his ex- 
penses. In doing all these things, it does 
all that can reasonably be expected of it ; 
and as its methods and facilities become 
more generally known, they will be fully 
appreciated. 



Tin- Omnibus Rabbit Trap. 

This trap merits the above name because, 
like the proverbial omnibus, it is never full, 
being always at all seasons ready to take in 
one more. We are indebted to- Mr. J. S. 
Williams, of Oswego, for a description of 
this trap, given at a late meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society. It consists of 
a common barrel and a box without ends, 
five or six inches square and long enough 
to reach across the end of the barrel. The 
bottom of this box is hung upon pi vots at 6, 
one-third of the way 
from the front end. 
The short end of this 
board has a weight fast 
ened to the under side, 
so that it will always 
retain the horizontal 
position when undis 
turbed. This box is 
then let into the top of 
the barrel by sawing _ 
out the staves on one side, so that the top of 
the box will be just level with the top of the 
barrel, as seen at a. The bottom of the box 




Hints on Decoration. No. t. 

Mohammed said in the Koran: "God 
has sent me against three classes of men, to 
annihilate and confound them: these are 
the proud, the polytheists, and the painters. 
Beware of representing God or man, and 
paint only trees, flowers and inanimate ob- 
jects." A certain class of Christians could 
greatly improve themselves in following 
thiB injunction, superstitious as it is. It is 
seldom that the human figure can be used 
to advantage in decoration; nevertheless 
there is among modern designers a growing 
tendency to press it into service, and that, 
too, in a manner which is degrading. We 
daily see the human figure in one costume 
or another, and often in no costume at 
all, supporting lamps and clocks, carrying 
candlesticks, serving as a handle to water 
pitchers, arms to chairs, and many other 
such purposes foreign to its proper dignity. 
Not unfrequently we find parlor carpets 
with patterns representing hunting and 
other scenes exhibiting multitudes of hu- 
man and animal figures. The first step you 
risk among the happy, pictured family will 
bring your heel right square down on some 
face. To be sure it does not hurt it, but 
the idea is nevertheless of a tender and 
elevating nature. Smoking pipes are made 
to imitate human heads, the uglier the bet- 
ter. Sometimes, too, the eyes are made to 
roll, exhibiting the poor creatures as in 
everlasting agony. The carnival culmi- 
nates in innumerable but nowadays fashion- 
able store signs of every description, repre- 
senting the " image of God " in all imagin- 
able positions, attitudes and occupations. 

Diderot, when gazing upon the celebrated 
historical clock made by Falconnet, very 
happily criticised this tendency by saying 
that the three figures which supported the 
clock showed most everything except what 
they might show with proper dignity — the 
hour. It has been said that this usage was 
fostered — if not created — by the unearth- 
ing in modern times of statuary in Greece 
and Italy, whose ancient inhabitants used 
the human figure very frequently to deco- 
rate their temples and other architectural 
structures. If this is true, we play here the 
part of the second part in " Watch-maker 
and Monkey " admirably well. If the true 
mission of art is to elevate and idealize, such 
vulgar art as described must be condemned. 
— J. D. Walters. 



by opening a correspondence with every 
sheep-raiser whose address could be ob- 
tained, and the result appeared in the 
Industrialist in the form of a half-dozen 
short articles headed "Sheep-Raising in 
Kansas." The result was a great surprise 
even to us who had formed a most favorable 
and — we are now certain — not exagger- 
ated opinion of Kansas as a wool and mutton- 
growing country. Of the twenty odd sheep- 
raisers whom we interrogated, not one but 
that expressed himself entirely satisfied 
with the trial he had given ; and some gave 
facts and figures showing profits that proba- 
bly could be equalled in no other branch of 
legitimate agriculture. 

Since that time we have kept a close 
watch upon this — in our State — almost 
unoccupied agricultural field, and every- 
thing we have learned since has fully con - 
firmed us in the view then taken. Not 
long since we met a very intelligent farmer 
who has followed sheep-raising in the west- 
ern part of the State for three years, and he 
was positive in the statement that his herd 
has netted him fifty per cent on the capital 
every year he has been in the business. 

We have also heard of a few failures, but 
every failure that has yet come to our 
notice has been made by one of three classes 
of experimenters: First, by men holding 
the "Italian climate" theory and making 
provision for winter accordingly ; second, 
men who have been careless in selecting 
their " plant," purchasing culls, " broken- 
mouthed" and scabby sheep, and bringing 
them into the State in the fall, or late sum- 
mer; third, wealthy enthusiasts who have 
entrusted their herds wholly to faithless 
hired men. 

When in Abilene a week ago, we learned 
some facts of great importance to the farm- 
ers of the State concerning Messrs. Henry 
& Vandermark, in sheep feeding. These 
gentlemen with characteristic enterprise in- 
troduced during the past fall some five thou- 
sand grade Cotswolds from southern Colora- 
do, with the sole object of feeding them for 
mutton. From Mr. Vandermark, who by 
the by is a careful and experienced sheep- 
raiser, we obtained the following interesting 
particulars. These five thousand sheep cost 
just two dollars per head laid down in Abi- 
lene, and other parties who carefully 
examined the herd assure us that these 
sheep will average fully one hundred 
pounds each in weight. Thus far the losses 
have been nothing, the herd being remark- 
ably healthy and feeding rapidly. This 
last would be inferred from the fact that 
they already consume two pounds of corn 
per head each day. 

Those parties who insist so strenuously 
that Colorado sheep will not eat corn, will 
do well to stick a pin through this last fact. 
Mr. Vandermark has so thoroughly system- 
atized the labor attending this great herd 
that four men easily perform all the labor 
in feeding and caring for it. 

We shall look to the outcome of this ex- 
periment with exceeding interest, although 
to judge from Kansas City prices only one 
result seems possible. It looks now as 
though Abilene, after teaching the whole 
State how to grow wheat, was going to give 
us an equally valuable lesson in sheep- 
raising. — Prof. Shelton. 



1st. To effect a permanent organization. 

2d. To co-operate with the State Teach- 
ers' Association. 

3d. To elevate the profession of teaching. 

4th. To advance the interests of schools. 

5th. To disseminate educational intelli- 
gence. 

The following were appointed a commit- 
tee on permanent organization: Dan Mat- A 
thews, of Fort Scott; M. Chidester, of Par- JT 
sons - T J. B. Hoover, of Oswego. 

The following subjects were discussed 
at the various sessions of the Association : 
" Methods of Teaching Primary Reading," 
"Relations between Parent, Teacher and 
Pupil," " How Arithmetic should be Taught 
in our Common Schools," "Methods of 
Teaching Spelling," " Multiplicity of Classes 
in our Country Schools," " Language in the 
District Schools," " Should the District Fur- 
nish the Text-Books?" " Unity of Work in 
Country Schools," and "School Supervi- 
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Sheep-Ralslng Again. 

Something over a year ago, the writer 
made a somewhat extended investigation 
concerning the subject named at the head of 
this article. We commenced this inquiry 



Southeastern Kansas Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, Parsons, Dec. 27th, 1877. 

The teachers of southeastern Kansas con- 
vened at Parsons, Dec. 25th, 1877, pursuant 
to an adjournment of said teachers at Cha- 
nute, held December, 1876. 

The meeting was organized by electing L. 
M. Knowles, of Independence, President, 
and M. Chidester, of Parsons, Secretary. 

The President then set forth the objects of 
the meeting to be the following : 



sion." 

Two classes of the Parsons schools were 
present by invitation, on the 27th, and class 
drills were given to illustrate methods of 
teaching. 

The following resolutions, on defects in 
the school laws, were reported by the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, and 
adopted : 

Resolred, 1st, That in the opinion of this Associa- 
tion there are imperfections in the school laws of 
Kansas that render it desirable that amendments 
should be made at an early date. 

2d, That there should be a definite law requiring 
school boards to provide text-books for the use of 
the whole school, and that failure to do so should 
incur a forfeiture of a portion of the State divi- 
dend. \v , 

3d, That the law relating to compulsory attend- ^, 
ance should be made effective by making the Stata* ]T 
dividend depend on the average attendance, rath- 
er than upon the gross number of children of 
school age. 

4th, That the length of the school term required 
to be held in each district before the State dividend 
can be obtained, should be increased to six months, 
except in new districts. 

5th, That the time of suspension of persistently 
disobedient pupils should not be limited, but that 
proper acknowledgment of the wrong done 
should be required Defore restoration. 

6th, That the duties of county superintendents 
should be primarily the efficient supervision of , 
the district schools, that the qualifications for that 
office should be those required for a State certifi- 
cate, and that the salarv should be restored to- 
what it was under the old law. 

7th, That phyisiology ought to be included in the 
branches for an A grade certificate, and that 
geology should not be limited. 

8th, That teachers should be required to register 
the standing, based on a careful examination of 
each pupil at the close of every term of school, be- 
fore receiving their last month's wages. 
Robekt Hay, 

Miss Mary A. Hiobey, I p nmmlttee 
Mrs. J. R. Hooveb, f Committee. 

E. H. Taylor, J 

The following report of the committee on 

general resolutions was adopted : 

Resolved, 1st, That too much time is devoted to- 
arithmetic to the neglect of other branches. 

2d, That the proper use of oral and written Ian- M 
guage should be taught before a text-book on gram- f 
mar is used. \ 

3d, That as soon as a pupil has learned to write, 
both oral and written spelling should be taught. 

4th, That the present tendency being to reduce 
the efficiency of schools and compensation of 
teachers by licensing incompetent instructors, ex- 
amining boards are requested to raise the standard 
of qualifications. 

5th, That we heartily endorse the system of 
"Normal Institutes" established by the Kansas 
Legislature of 1876. 

6th, That the thanks of this Association are due 
and hereby tendered to L. M. Knowles for the 
able manner in which he presided ; to M. Chidester 
for the efficient performance of the duties of Sec- 
retary, and for furnishing copies of programme to 
the Association ; to the Board of Education for fur- 
nishing building and fuel ; and to the proprietors 
of hotels for entertainment at reduced rates. 

7th, That a synopsis of the proceedings of this 
Association, including a copy of these resolutions, 
be furnished by the Secretary to one newspaper 
in each of the following counties: Allen, Bour- 
bon, Cherokee, Crawford, Labette, Montgomery, 
Neosho, Wilson and Woodson ; also to the Eduea- 
tional Calendar, the Industrialist, and to the press 
of this city. 

James Grimes,) 

J. B. Hoover, S-Committee. 

J. E. HalstedJ 

The committee on permanent organiza- 
tion reported a constitution which waB adopt- 
ed and signed by the members, after 
which the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, L. M. 
Knowles ; Vice-President, Miss M. A. Hig- 
bey ; Secretary, M. Chidester ; Treasurer, J*^ 
B. Hoover. Executive Committee — Da^ • , 
Matthews, Robert Hays, James Grimes. 

L. M. Knowles and M. A. Higbey were 
appointed to present the foregoing resolu- 
tions at the next meeting of the State Teach- 
ers' Association. 

The Association then adjourned to meet 
at Chanute, December 26th, 1878. 

M. Chidbbter, Secretary. 
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The students' prayer-meeting last night was 
pleasant and well attended. 
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Sometimes the thought dreamily steals itself 
through us that may be A. A. Stewart is 

Next Monday Mr. A. A. Stewart will have tick- 
ets to Prentis' lecture for sale to students at spe- 
cial rates. 

As we go to press two new students have ar- 
rived, one from Franklin county and one from 
Jewell, making the number received this week 
twenty-three. 



The increased attendance of students has neces- 
sitated the division of several classes. There are 
now two " sections " of English Structure, two of 
Book-keeping, and two of United States History. 



No lecture delivered in Kansas for years has 
been so highly spoken of by the press as the one 
which Prentis will give in Manhattan next Tues- 
day evening. Those who miss it will miss a treat. 



Contractors can sharpen their pencils prepara- 
tory to figuring up their bids for the erection of 
the new Agricultural Building. Mr. E. T. Carr is 
at work on the final drawings and specifications, 
which will be ready in a couple of weeks. 



The Drill Club met Thursday evening ar.d had 
an amusing time in the election of officers and 
" pints of order " generally. Result : Geo. A. Gale, 
President; A.A.Stewart, Secretary; A.E.Wilson, 
Marshal ; and A. N. Godfrey, Treasurer. 



Mr. C. H. Torrington, an experienced operator 
and brother of Mr. Torrington, Superintendent of 
the A., T. & S. F. R. telegraph line, has arrived to 
take charge of the College Telegraph Department 
during Mr. W. C. Stewart's absence. W. C. is gen- 
eral agent for the Bell Telephone Company in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 



One of our old students, J. E. Williamson, is tak- 
ing quite an active part in Jefferson county educa- 
tional affairs. JLe has lately written a lengthy arti- 
cle for the Oskaloosa Independent showing the im- 
portance of book-keeping in district schools, and 
is advertised to speak on " Orthography " at the 
Grantville Teachers' Association. Mr. Williamson 
is a very sensible and studious young man. 



The time-table of recitations has gotten itself 
settled for the term, and is as follows: 

First hour.— English Structure, Practical Agri- 
culture, Practical Horticulture, Drill in Arith- 
metic, Drawing, and the several Industrials. 

Second hour.— Logic, Rhetoric, Physics, Book- 
keeping, Drawing and Industrials. 

Third hour.— English Literature, Analytical 
Chemistry, U. S. History, Zoology, Drill in English, 
Drawing and Industrials. 

Fourth hour.— English Structure, Meteorology, 
Book-keeping, Drawing and Industrials. 

Fifth hour.— Surveying, Practical Agriculture 
industrial, Practical Horticulture industrial, U. S. 
History, Household Economy and Industrials. 



We learn that the Bell Telephone Company now 
have in course of erection a number of lines in 
various parts of the country along the different 
railways — not exceeding one hundred miles with 
not more than twenty offices. They also have 
extensions from railway stations to points lying 
off the line of railways; and, as an accessory to 
these extensive preparations, they have under 
rapid headway a system which they style the Dis- 
trict Bell Telephone Company. We learn that this 
will be managed in a style similar to that of the 
American District Telegraph Company, which is 
now a leading success in the eastern cities, its 
object being to have the power, by means of 
instant communication, to call at any time assist- 
ance of any kind. This will be especially useful 
in cases of fire, suffering, sickness, or at any time 
when a delay might prove fatal. 

The indications show that the telephone is rap- 
idly growing into public favor, and from our ob- 
servation and knowledge of this wonderful inven- 
tion, we are led to believe that this instrument 
will eventually supersede all other means of com- 
munication. *** 
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NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

Reuben Lofinck is clerking in Charley Bell's 
shoe store. 

Three cars of cattle were shipped from' this sta- 
tion on Tuesday. 

The new leaves on the rose bushes were nipped 
by the frost last week. 

Prof. Ward went to Wabaunsee Saturday even- 
4 ing, to speak at a Grange meeting. 
\< The students poured into town last week, ready 
/ to commence work for the last term of the College 
year. 

The Sons of Temperance are arranging for a dra- 
ma, to be put on the boards before long. It will be 
well worth attending. 

The Sons of Temperance had a very interesting 
meeting last Tuesday evening, and arrangements 
were made for a still better time next Tuesday. 
Let the hall be filled. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

Henry Patee has returned home. 

Miss Fairy Whiting, who has been visiting in 
this city during the holidays, goes to Clay Center 
to-day. 

A son of Dr. Detmers, of Bellegarde, killed a 
deer the other day that weighed 250 pounds. It is 
the largest over seen in that section. 

From all reports, Prentis' lecture on Europe is 
an excellent one. Mr. P. is an educated gentle- 
man and an entertaining speaker. He will, no 
doubt, have a good house. 

Col. H. H. Stanton will take charge of the Pal- 
ace Hotel at Topeka as soon as finished. He is 
probably the best hotel manager in Kansas, and 
will give first-class accommodations, and will make 
money out of that stand if any man can. 

Ex-Gov. Green registered on the Enterprise) books 
one of the coldest days of last week. He says he 
has fed about four thousand bushels of corn this 
season, and has to show for it sixty head of fat cat- 
tle and one hundred and seventy-five head of fat 
hogs. This is the way that Gov. Green farms. 



THE POOR MAN'S TELEPHONE. 

We are the mangled victim of crushing poverty. 
A once noble form, bounding in high-heeled vigor 
and nine-button gloves, with its gold-mounted, 
single-barreled eye-glass, and its raven locks en- 
thusiastically parted in the middle, lies squshed 
and quivering beneath an avalanche of things it 
wants but can't pay for. To say nothing of a pala- 
tial residence, a fifty thousand dollar yacht, or a 
hundred thousand dollar income, we haven't even a 
twenty-five dollar set of magnetic telephones ; and, 
in bleeding desperation, are reduced to two tin 
cans and a string. 

The idea that an American citizen who desires 
to talk tc a fellow sovereign a thousand feet distant, 
must either forego the exercise of free speech or 
else tramp over to the building where his other 
majesty happens to be, is not only abhorrent to all 
just notions of both liberty and laziness, but is 
enough to make the national bird tilt back on his 
hind legs and screech like a fog-horn. Shall such 
ruthless tyranny be openly practiced in the heart 
of the American continent, and in the very focus 
of the noon-day blaze of the nineteenth century, 
while a free people gnash their teeth in despair 
and the crowned heads of Europe, tremulant with 
ecstacy, applaudingly predict the downfall of this 
glorious Republic ? No ! fellow-citizens, no ! ! — not 
so long as empty tin cans and strings are lying 
around loose. 

Slightly in the " interest of science" and chiefly 
to aid the mangled victims of poverty, we have 
this week put up two lines of the poor man's tele- 
phone, one three hundred and the other six hun- 
dred feet long, the latter running from the Presi- 
dent's office in the College to the printing-office in 
the Mechanical building. The line consists of 
twenty cents' worth of "bridle thread," and the 
apparatus of two tin cans about four inches in diam- 
eter, one end of each being covered with a piece of 
parchment put on wet and drying itself tight. A 
small hole through the center of the parchment 
receives the thread and a knot holds it. The line 
should be supported by loops of thread a yard long, 
and must not touch anything else. The cheap- 
est way of making the instruments is to knock the 
bottom out of an empty " baking powder " can and 
then wait till the brass band parades. Accident- 
ally kick a hole through the " snare " drum head, 
and persuade the enraged drummer to give you 
the busted skin as a reward for your sorrow. Cut 
out a piece an inch greater in diameter than the 
diameter of the can; soak the piece a few min- 
utes; tie it on the can securely and let it dry. 
You will be happy. We can talk over our lines 
with perfect ease, and see no reason why the toy 
which has been on the market for a year should 
not be made to save steps and time. Unless pro- 
tected from rain, the parchment will not work in 
wet weather — but thin tin will. 



DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else lie 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
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order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term "contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged SI per 
month for Use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; aqd the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "hoard themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation oetween 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since tint depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly Impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often aslced: " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

MANHATTAN NEWSPAPERS. 

The Enterprise. — A. L. Runyan, Editor and 
Proprietor. Published every Wednesday. Send 
for sample copy. 

The Nationalist.— Albert Griffin, Editor and 
Proprietor. Published every Friday. Send for 
sample copy. 



LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Bjta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. A. A. Stewart, President. 

Miss Nena M. Wilson, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Bernhard Anderson, President 

Clarence E. Wood, Secretary. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 



KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
passenger arrives. 

Going East 10: 85 a. m. 

Going West , 5:87 p.m. 

freight arrives. 

Going East 4:50 p. m., and 9:50 p. m. 

Going West 6 : 25 a. m., and 8 : 35 a. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 

METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending January 10th, 1878. Latitude. 
39°12'; Longitude, 96°40'; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 
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Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 
Thursday 
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Average temperature for the week, 28°.75. 
Range of temperature for the week, 55°. 



CHURCH DIRECTORY. 



Baptist.— Rev. S. Pillsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning service ; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 a. m. ; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't. 

Congregational.— Rev. R. D. Parker, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. Service at 
11 a. M. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist.— Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored).— Rev. J. 8. Grlf- 
flng, Pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 3 p. m. 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Wm. Campbell, Pastor 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
Sabbath School immediately after morning ser- 
vice ; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 

MS. Roberts, M. D. — Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

Clothier. — Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

g i anion Injr for Profit.— Instruction and 
" drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

School District, Township and Conn- 
ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 



Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

Kansas Publishing House. — Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 



flhemistry and Physics.— The most val- 
^-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

Iff an hall an Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
**■■ Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 

Agricultural College Lands. —These 
-™- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. Forparticulars, maps and descriptions, 
addraaa L. B. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan. Ka». 
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The Press on tbe Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning. — Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State. — Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education. — Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Tola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Oarnett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paota Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloii 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
fanners at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.—^* 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
Just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington PatrM. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere. — Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most beneficial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union, 
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In making our announcement for a new year, we 
have little to add to or take from previous state- 
ments of our plans and purposes. The policy pur- 
sued under the present management has been met 
by a measure of success which is at once the amp- 
lest indication of the past and the surest guarantee 
for the future. We shall continue to act upon the 
theory that the first function of a newspaper is 

TO GIVE THE NEWS, 

and no pains or expense will be spared in securing 
the largest and fullest intelligence from all quar- 
ters, particular reference being had at all times to 
matters in which Kansas readers are directly and 
chiefly concerned. Our location gives us unsur- 
passed facilities for gathering fresh and reliable 
facts relating to State affairs ; and we have corres- 
pondents at all the principal towns south and west 
of us. We shall also, as heretofore, pay special at- 
tention to the collection of news from our State ex- 
changes, and shall aim, in short, to give 

A SUCCINCT DAILY HISTORY 

of the politics, industry and general moral and 
material progress of Kansas. 

In our editorial dealings with the vital issues of 
the time, we shall continue to fly the republican 
flag, without crease or stain. We believe that the 
safety and welfare of the country depend upon 
principles, and not men— upon justice, and not jug- 
glery. We believe it was the loyalists, and not the 
rebels, who came off victors in the late civil war, 
and that peace and prosperity are to be preserved 
and promoted by 

KEEPING THE FAITH 

to which we are indebted for a preserved Union 
and the extirpation of the curse and blight of sla- 
very. While earnestly desiring a speedy and com- 
plete restoration of fraternal feeling between the 
north and south, we do not believe in seeking that 
end through any surrender or compromise of the 
plain demands of right and truth. We believe 
that the 'good works' of repentance should be per- 
formed and not, merely promised, and that any form 
of conciliation which involves a bribe for good be- 
havior is but a cheat and a snare. So believing, we 
shall do all in our power to prevent the threatened 
restoration of 

THE BOURBON DEMOCRACY 

to the control of affairs, not only because of its 
shameful record during the war, but also on ac- 
count of its numerous and pronounced heresies in 
matters of currency, taxation and subsidies. We 
shall also adhere to our advocacy of 

THE HONEST DOLLAR, 

and our opposition to all schemes and tricks for en- 
larging the present volume of irredeemable paper 
currency, or for defeating or postponing the 
prompt resumption of specie payments at the the 
time and in the manner prescribed by law. 

In the matter of State politics, we shall pursue 
the even tenor of the way we have heretofore fol- 
lowed—treating all men and all sides with 

CANDOR AND FAIRNESS, 

and aiming always to do that which seems to be 
best for the State without regard to the personal 
fortunes of any men or sat of men. 

Our correspondence and special contributions, 
which have attracted so much attention and won 
so much favor the past year, will continue to be 

A HARKED FEATURE. 

In the files of the Commonwealth may be found 

A HISTORY OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT 

in every department, executive, legislative and 
judicial. The syllabi of decisions of the Supreme 
Court are published in the Commonwealth by au- 
thority. 
Especial attention is directed to the 

WEEKLY COMMONWEALTH, 

a forty-column paper, with few advertisements, 
and containing afl the reading matter that appears 
in six issues of the daily. 

terms : 
Weekly, three months, 50 cents ; six months, 81 ; 
one year, 82.00. It is always stopped when the 
time for which it is paid expires. Daily, $10.00 per 
year. 
Specimen copies sent free upon application, 
Address, F. P. Baker & Sons, 

Topeka, Kansas. 



"■^arming for Profit.— Special courses in 
■* Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



Telegraphy .— Four miles of line, twenty- 
five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

Vocal Music.— Regular instruction and dril 
In the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



The Farm Department offers for sale 
Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest 
breeding, together with Jerseys and Galloways. 
Also, a very fine lot of Berkshire Pigs, eligible to 
record and the get of the celebrated boars Lord 
Liverpool and British Sovereign II. We have also 
for sale a few choice Essex Pigs, straight Jos. 
Harris stock, of both sexes. Our prices place this 
stock within reach of the general farmer. Address 
Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, Manhattan, 
Kansas. (11-tf) 

Printing!— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers anp 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 

The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for" quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas, 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

Erinted in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 
eautiful monthly publication for the OflBcers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 
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echanical Department.— Regular in- 

■ struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
aet-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Dress-Making and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

English language.— The direct aim of the 
course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 
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ablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying ^insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

lMTatbematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
■"-■- ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Kegents. 

N. A. ADAMS, Seo'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

J. LAWRENCE, Belolt, Mitchell Co. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Co. 

J. R. HALLOWELL, Columbus. Cherokee Co. 

S. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Chase Co. 

T. O. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Purcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botawy and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Etem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing, 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWA RT, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music* 



he Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan ; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois ; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School, Kentucky: the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief: Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
State Editors — One in each of the Western States. 
The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope : the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher ! Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its "Practical Hints and Exercises" 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTION. 

To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, $1.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; " 1.25. 

Clubs often or more " 1.50; " 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 
Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical work of the school-room. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a great 
deal which is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
le.i cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
vear. 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practically serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very Dest contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison St., Chicago. 38-iw 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing ; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
4S-TUITION ABSOLUTELY FREE!"** 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to 84.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 

Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J.K.Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for 82.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 
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he Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most or the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
&c, &c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof: of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific- 
subjects. 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals or this country and 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 3ft-4w 
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Terms op Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
age prepaid. Ten cents per month, postage pre- 
paid. Payment absolutely in advance! Paper 
stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STKWAKT, Manhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to he proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology ; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education: 

Teachers 1.13= 1.13 

Professional education : 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.f>r> 

Doctors 0.73= 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.68 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51=97.10 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every seini-oecasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
in accordance with the design of Congress, . 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,001 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction an; 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. , 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting linos, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
f professional education. It makes the pupil Intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the Knglish lan- 
guage ; in the ust! of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful fanner: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy. Hot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology. 
Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead Of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, anil forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
nud music. 



Redeeming Waste Land. 

It is proposed to redeem from sterility the great 
desert in the western part of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka by damming the Arkansas and Platte rivers 
and turning the waters into the desert, forming a 
lake, from which water could be drawn for irriga- 
tingpurposes. — Exchange. 

The Champion believes that nearly all of 
that region will be redeemed, without irri- 
gating, by the ordinary forces of nature, 
working in their silent but effective pro- 
cesses. The "Great American Desert" is 
vanishing. It extended from far beyond 
the Rocky Mountains to the banks of the 
Missouri River fifty years ago. When 
Kansas was organized, its eastern boundary 
was located along a line from about the 
center of Washington south through Clay, 
Davis, Chase and Greenwood counties, to 
the Indian Territory. All beyond that line 
was a sandy, arid desert. Ahout the time 
Kansas was admitted as a State, this line 
had been extended thirty or forty miles fur- 
ther west. Then the civil war closed, a 
great immigration flowed into our borders, 
and it suddenly pushed further west a hun- 
dred miles or more. Now thrifty settlements 
are scattered all through Norton, Graham, 
Ellis, Rush, Pawnee and Edwards counties, 
and the "Great American Desert" is still 
beyond. 

Talking with Senator Plumb a short time 
ago, on this subject, he said that he had vis- 
ited Prof. Hayden's rooms, in Washington, 
and found that distinguished gentleman 
preparing a very elaborate map, showing 
the humid and arid sections of the Conti- 
nent. The Professor had a line drawn 
north and south through the State, about 
the vicinity of Abilene, and had designated 
all that region west of this line as arid terri- 
tory. The Senator said to him, with some 
emphasis, that there were at least two tiers 
of counties, west of this line, which were 
among the richest and most populous in the 
whole State; in which abundant crops had 
been produced for several successive seasons ; 
and where the general humidity of the at- 
mosphere and the rain-fall had been abun- 
dant for agricultural purposes. The Pro- 
fessor, in reply, asked him to draw a line 
which in his (the Senator's) judgment would 
properly divide the arid and humid sections 
of Kansas. The Senator said he might do 
this, as applying to the present time. But, 
said he, " it would not be correct two or 
three years hence, because that line, con- 
trolled by forces of nature which I do not 
pretend to understand, is steadily moving 
westward." 

Senator Plumb asked us if we remember- 
ed how often attempts were made, ten or 
twelve years ago, to occupy and cultivate 
some of the now populous and fertile coun- 
ties of southwestern Kansas, and how dis- 
heartening were the failures. He said that 
Lyon county men had, for several successive 
years, gone into Butler county, taken up 
homesteads, and attempted to cultivate them, 
but were driven away to repealed failures, 
and returned to Emporia reporting that agri- 
culture could never be made to succeed in 
that section. Suddenly, one year, everybody 
was surprised to hear that Butler county had 
a thrifty population, and that its citizens had 
met with extraordinary success in agricult- 
ural pursuits. Butler county now has a pop- 
ulation of over 10,000 and produced, last 
year, 2,134,0(52 bushels of corn, 153,000 
bushels of wheat, and 354,480 bushels of 
oats. One of its citizens reports a yield of 
68 bushels of wheat to the acre, and another 
had a yield of 1,100 bushels on twenty acres. 

Col. Thos. Murphy, of this city, who was 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs from 1865 
to 1809, told us, some time ago, an interesting 
personal experience illustrating this subject. 
Ho was ordered, in October, 1865, to make a 
treaty with the Cheyenne Indians. Accom- 
panied with a large train and an escort of 
troops, he traveled southwest, to Camp Sup- 
ply, in the Indian Territory, passing direct- 
ly through Butler, Sedgwick and Sumner 
counties, and camping, one night, on the 
present town site of Wichita, where Wm. 
Griff'enstein had a trading post. 

A few years later, in Washington, he met 
a number of the Directors of the Atchison, 



Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., who were 
then engaged in constructing their line 
southwest from Topeka. Ascertaining that 
Col. Murphy had traveled over the region 
through which their line would pass, they 
asked him about the soil and country, and 
its adaptability for cultivation and settle- 
ment. Col. Murphy says that he endeav- 
ored, for some time, to evade an answer. 
As a citizen of Kansas and of Atchison, he 
was especially anxious that the railroad 
should be completed, and was afraid his re- 
ply would discourage these gentlemen. But 
they pressed him for a definite answer, and 
he finally said that, as they were probably 
entitled to it, he was compelled to be frank, 
and to say that he did not believe the coun- 
try west and southwest of Chase county could 
ever be made available for agricultural pur- 
poses ; that he would not give ten cents an 
acre for it; and that it was, in fact, an arid, 
sandy desert, upon which nothing but short 
buffalo grass and cactus grew. 

Col. Murphy did not visit this region 
again for several years, and until after the 
railroad had been completed to Wichita. 
He says he was utterly amazed at the 
changes that had occurred. It did not look 
like the same country, in any respect, and 
he could not see a single familiar feature. 
The buffalo grass and cactus had disappeared, 
and in their stead tall, rank prairie grass, 
five to six feet high, was waving in the 
breeze ; the soil, even, seemed to have un- 
dergone a transformation, losing its dry, 
sandy appearance, taking on a darker hue, 
and filled with moisture ; and the richest, 
most luxuriant fields of grain were scattered 
thickly over the land. Nothing except the 
fact that Griff'enstein was still there, and 
had been there all the time would have con- 
vinced him that this was the country he 
had traveled over a few years ago, and this 
was the spot where he had camped for a 
night while making the trip. 

The same singular transformation has 
been witnessed or noted by thousands of the 
people of this State. The advancing waves 
of settlement roll over a country, and are 
driven back ; there seems to be, for a few 
years, a line dividing the humid from the 
arid region, and beyond it no settlement or 
cultivation is possible. Suddenly it van- 
ishes. No one can tell exactly where; no 
one knows how ; no one can explain why. 
But it has disappeared, moving westward 
fifty or a hundred miles, and just as sud- 
denly a large section of country, between 
which and the cultivated regions of the 
State it had interposed for years an impal- 
pable but still impassible barrier, is occu- 
pied, subdued, and teeming with abundant 
crops, and all the growth and life of a pros- 
perous civilization. 

How far this line can be pushed westward 
we do not pretend to say. Whether we 
have yet reached the limits of the arable 
land on our western frontier, we do not pos- 
itively know. But we should not be at all 
surprised if it is discovered, within a few 
years, that there is no section of Kansas not 
capable of producing abundant crops. — 
Atchison Champion. 



What Becomes of Fines? 

The Neodesba Free Press informs us that 
Zenas Park, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Wilson county, has caused the 
arrest of an ex-justice of the peace, on a 
charge of embezzlement, for not turning 
over to the school fund certain fines col- 
lected from whiskey sellers. This brings to 
mind a point which may make considerable 
music some day. 

What becomes of fines paid to justices of 
the peace, and clerks of courts, by persons 
convicted of crime? How many justices of 
the peace and clerks in Kansas are guilty of 
embezzlement? It is time somebody looked 
up the facts in every county. 

In the article in the State Constitution on 
" Education" is the following section : 

"Sec. fi. All money which shall be paid by per- 
sons as an equivalent for exemption from military 
duty ; the clear proceeds of estrays, ownership of 
which shall vest in the taker-up ; and the proceeds 
of fines for any breach of the penal laws, shall be 
exclu&ivoly applied in the several counties in 



which the money is paid or fines collected, to the 
support of common schools."— Gen. Stat, 1868, p. SI. 

Persons are convicted of violating the 
penal laws every day, and are fined there- 
for, before justices of the peace and in the 
district courts. Many of them pay their 
fines. Persons found guilty of assault, 
assault and battery, petit larceny, malicious 
mischief, and a score of the lesser crimes, 
are usually punished by fine. The county 
treasurers, in their statements of "moneys 
received " into the treasury, seldom mention 
the receipt of fines. What becomes of the fines 
paid to justices of the peace all over the State ? 
In order that the facts may be inquired 
into, we call attention to the following sec- 
tions of the procedure act in criminal cases 
before justices of the peace: 

"Sec 25. Whenever a conviction shall be had 
before a justice. of the peace under this act, he 
shall make a certificate of such conviction under 
his hand, in which it shall be sufficient briefly to 
state the offense charged and the conviction and 
judgment thereon, and, if any fine has been col- 
lected, the amount and date thereof. Such certifi- 
cate shall be filed by the magistrate within twenty days 
after sweh conviction in the office of tlie county clerk of 
the county in which such conviction is had. 

"Sec. 26. All fines imposed by any justice of the 
peace under the provisions of this act, if paid 
before the defendant is committed, shall be re- 
ceived by such justice; but if paid after the 
defendant be committed, shall be received by the 
sheriff; and any jttstice of the peace or sheriff shall 
within thirty days after the receipt of any such fine pay 
the same over to the county treasurer, and take dupli- 
cate receipts therefor, one of which he shall file 
with the county clerk."— Gen. Stat. 1868pp. 883,88/,. 

Will the county clerks tell us how many 
"certificates of conviction" are filed in 
their offices by justices of the peace? Will 
county superintendents look into the matter ? 
Let them investigate. But perhaps justices 
of the peace are not afraid of the penalty 
prescribed for their neglect. Here it hr : 

"Sec. 28. Any justice of the peace who shall fail 
to tile the certificate required to be filed by the 
twenty-fifth section of this act, and any justice or 
sheriff who shall fail to pay over to the county 
any fines received by them as required by the 
twenty-sixth section of this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of misdemeanor, and upon conviction be 
punished by fine not less than ten nor more than 
live hundred dollars."— Gen. Stat., p. 88lt. 

One other question : We have heard it 
said that justices of the peace in cities pay 
the fines imposed by them into the city 
treasury, where they are appropriated and 
used for city purposes. Is this true? and 
if it is, by what authority is it done? — Ed- 
ucational Calendar. 



Metric I>efinitions. 

The most distinctive feature of the metric 
or decimal system of weights and measures 
is its decimal subdivision of units, instead of 
the binary or halving subdivisions as 
in use. 

The monetary system of the United States 
is decimal, the unit or dollar being divided 
and subdivided into tenths, hundredths and 
thousandths. The metric system is the 
decimal system applied to units of length, 
capacity, weight, surface and solidity pre- 
cisely as it is applied to units of value. 

The unit of length is called meter. Its 
subdivisions are called decimeter, centimeter 
and millimeter ; these prefixes being taken 
from the Latin language, and signifying 
respectively tenth, hundredth and thou- 
sandth. 

The unit of capacity (there is but one) is 
called liter. The names of the subdivisions 
have the same prefixes as the meter, and are 
dec/liter, centiliter and milliliter. 

The unit of weight is called gram, and its 
decimal parts are decigram, centigram and 
m illigr&m . — Educational Calendar. 



It is the opinion of an intelligent dairy- 
man that there is a difference of two quarts 
of milk a day between a cow comfortably 
housed and the same one exposed to the cold 
for half the day, as we see them. 



Stanley's African expedition cost $115,- 
000, and he discovered 15,000,000 uncover- 
ed Africans. The Worcester Press says six 
heathens for five cents is very reasonable. 

The Leavenworth Board of Education 
has adopted the plan of single daily sessions 
for a large part of their city schools. — Law- 
rence Journal. 
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No man in Kansas has so heavily en- 
gaged in wheat growing, and, therefore, had 
so strong an inducement to find the best 
methods as the Hon. T. C. Henry. Hence, 
his practical experience upon this impor- 
tant industry has peculiar value to Kansans, 
and we gladly devote our space to the ex- 
cellent paper read night before last at the 
Farmers' Institute. Mr. Henry has not 
seen " proof," and the errors and sub-heads 
can be charged up to us. 



Prentis In ICuroue. 

The finest thing of the kind we ever 
heard was Prentis' recital of his " Impres- 
sions of England, Ireland and Scotland." 
The naturalness and oddity of the first sen- 
tences aroused keen curiosity, which soon 
" rolled " into resistless laughter ; and from 
that point to the stirring peroration, there 
wasn't a single dry place large enough for 
the foot of Noah's dove. The lecture wasn't 
solid clippings from the guide books; it 
wasn't a condensed history of the globe, 
with collateral outlinings of the solar sys- 
tem ; it wasn't an attempt to see or describe 
things as Dr. Dryasdust would have de- 
scribed : it was simply what Prentis saw, 
put as Prentis would naturally put it. 

There are in that lecture magnificent 
descriptions fairly surging with power, 
that yet are as truthful as a photograph ; 
and before the hearer has quite gotten clear 
of the flash of a bit of wit, he finds himself 
thrilled by a burst of true eloquence. If 
Oliver Wendell Holmes should deliver it 
word for word in Boston, it would be pro- 
nounced as one of the finest things extant; 
and we fail to see how the difference in the 
name of the author at all alters the worth 
of the production. It is a splendid treat, 
and makes one eager for more of the same 
sort. 



Kansas Wheat Culture. 



[A paper read before the Farmers' Institute, at 
Manhattan, January 17th, 1878, by Hon. T. C. 
Henry, of Abilene, Dickinson County. J 

In discussing the topic which it is my 
province on this occasion to consider, I 
shall endeavor to be plain and brief. Only 
such matters as are clearly relevant to a prac- 
tical exposition of the subject in hand, will 
be considered. Ours is pre-eminently an 
agricultural State. In proportion as we 
successfully develop its agricultural inter- 
ests will be the measure of our social and 
financial progress. The production of 
wheat has now become the leading industry 
in the State. Four years ago its profitable cul- 
ture was almost universally questioned ; to- 
day, in proportion to the capital employed, 
we stand unrivalled in the world. If the pres- 
ent year prove as auspicious as it now prom- 
ises, our total product will undoubtedly 
exceed any other State in the Union ; and 
yet, it is obvious that the extent to which 
its production will eventually and soon 
be carried, can hardly be conjectured. Con- 
sidering therefore the vast interests involved, 
it is important that such experience as we 
can command shall be secured for immedi- 
ate service. 

KANSAS SOIL. 
I am confident that the winter wheat area 
of Kansas, as already ascertained, has nat- 
urally no equal east of the Sierras ; and I 
doubt if anywhere the chemical elements in 
the soil essential to the continued produc- 
tion of wheat, exist in such favorable pro- 
portions as in certain limits within our 
State. If California, Minnesota, or some 
foreign parts excel us, the advantage lies in 
a more favorable climate, or less liability to 
insect scourges, rather than in the superior 
adaptability of their soil to the crop itself. 
Vegetable mold to supply carbonic acid for 
the young plant, silicates to afford strength 
to the growing stalk, phosphates and alka- 
lies to perfect the grain, are all deposited 



in remarkable uniformity and in surprising 
profusion in our soil. With natural condi- 
tions bo favorable, and the experience of 
Other States to guide us, there is no proper 
br sufficient reason why We may not prolong 
the growth and culture of that cereal indefi- 
nitely. The famous wheat plains of Joppa 
are as productive to-day, under a crude and 
primitive system of culture, as they were 
eighteen centuries ago. 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

If with the natural conditions so favorable, 
why, may be asked, is it that a correspond- 
ingly uniform success has not crowned the 
efforts Of our farmers ? To endeavor in some 
degree at least to answer this question, is the 
main purpose I have in appearing here at 
this time. What I shall say will refer to 
winter wheat exclusively. I am not partial 
to spring wheat, and verv much regret, for 
reasons I may perhaps give before I close, 
that a revival of its culture is so probable. 

VARIETIES. 

I will first treat of the various varities of 
wheat. I am confident that we can never 
succeed worth our while with any of the 
white varieties. The difficulty is with our 
climate. The atmosphere is too dry and we 
have too much heat and sunlight. The del- 
icate white varieties are the product of the 
humid climate of the north. We must, I 
think, rely upon such as have a dark col- 
ored bran, and which therefore best absorb 
the rays of light and heat. I have observed 
that all white varieties rapidly deteriorate in 
our climate ; and I have rejected all further 
thought of growing them. Those varieties 
which mature earliest in the season should 
be selected. I do not care how much a par- 
ticular sort may promise, if it be late I 
should oppose its introduction. If a season 
be cut short by the hot south winds, which 
always inaugurate a drouth, then the crop 
is injured ; or, if the season is favorable as 
to moisture, then the rust is likely to attack 
and ruin it. The Early Red May, some- 
times called the Little Red May, has un- 
questionably proved to be best adapted to our 
climate among the number which have come 
into general notice. The berry has a dark 
bran, is small, and very plump and very har- 
dy. It never gives a big yield but averages 
well, and always commands a good price rel- 
atively. The Orange wheat has done even 
better than the Red May, but it has not yet 
been sufficiently tested to justify its supplant- 
ing the other. It is an amber wheat, has a 
larger berry, and is a few days earlier than the 
May. The Egyptian is well spoken of. The 
Fultz wheat apparently possesses every 
requisite, and yields extraordinarily ; but it 
is a little late, and that fact subjecting it to 
rust made my loss much greater the past 
year than if I had sown Red May instead. 
I conclude, therefore, that as a given variety 
approximates the characteristics of the early 
Red May, to that degree and extent will it 
prove adapted to our State. If white wheat 
succeeds, it will be upon the wheat soils in 
the eastern or south-eastern portions of our 
State. I do not advise much further experi- 
mentation in new varieties. We have a suf- 
ficient number already introduced that are 
adapted to our soil and climate. It is, how- 
ever, very important that we change seed. 
I know beneficial results follow that practice. 
Seed grown upon upland does best upon bot- 
tom land, and vice versa. So changes from 
clayey to sandy soils, or calcareous to sili- 
cious, &c, &c, should be made. 

EFFECT OF CLIMATE. 

I am convinced that the climate has far 
more to do with the success or failure of 
wheat culture in the United States than the 
supposed absence or presence of the constit- 
uent elements in the soil. Give me an 
equitable and uniform rain-fall, and I will 
remove fifty per cent of the probabilities of 
failure ; add to the rain-fall a favorable 
March, and twenty per cent more of the 
danger is lessened ; and supplement both 
with a dry and cool June, and the element 
of failure is almost entirely eliminated — 
always excepting locusts, chinch-bugs, and 
pests of that class. 

EXHAUSTED (?) SOILS. 

Much is said concerning the gradual ex- 
haustion of the soil in sections famous in 
years past for the production of wheat. Vir- 
ginia, New York, Ohio, and other States are 
instanced as conclusive evidence. I do not 
question that there are many scopes of terri- 
tory whose soil affords such a scanty supply 
of the phosphates or silicates perhaps, that 
a few continuous crops exhaust these ele- 
ments. But in general the failure may be 
ascribed to a change of climate or the 



appearance of some insect scourge. The 
Genesee Valley of New York was once 
world-famed for its wheat, and now it is 
generally supposed to refuse to produce 
except in limited returns. The true facts, 
I apprehend, are not popularly known. 
The product of that section did not percep- 
tibly decline until the ravages of the weevil 
appeared twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Farmers were then compelled to give more 
attention to the culture of other crops. 
The largely increased population of the 
cities and villages — taxing the efforts of 
the surrounding country to supply them, 
the divided farms, the greatly increased 
acreage devoted to fruit and vegetables, the 
bulky crops — particularly hay, have all 
combined to lessen attention there to wheat : 
and the cheap grain from the West has pro- 
duced some effect. But I am confident that 
the condition of the soil in the Genesee 
country is as favorable to the growth of 
wheat as it was twenty-five years ago. Last 
year was a propitious one, and the yield 
has not been equalled in twenty years. If 
the lessened product is to be ascribed to the 
exhaustion of the soil, how shall we account 
for the fact that their new lands are no more 
reliable or certain than the old fields? and 
yet it is true that the crop is more uncertain 
than it was formerly. The explanation may 
be found, I think, in the changed climate, 
owing to the destruction of forests, thereby 
exposing the fields to the cold blasts of win- 
ter and interrupting the regularity of the 
seasons. And I presume the same is true of 
Ohio, in some measure, as well as of other 
sections. 

IRRIGATION. 

Given a soil moderately well supplied 
with the proper constituent elements, and 
so long as irrigation can be applied so long 
wheat may be grown. The valley of the 
Nile has produced successive crops of wheat 
for unnumbered ages, and no fertilizing ele- 
ments have ever been added other than such 
as may have been deposited by the overflow 
of the Nile, and which Dr. Liebig asserts 
must of necessity be very inconsiderable. 
But let us come nearer home. To a person 
accustomed to the appearance of the wheat 
soils of central Kansas, the first impression 
of Colorado as a wheat section is disheart- 
ening indeed. A light colored, thin and 
sandy soil — worthless; but give it a full 
supply of water and those unpromising up- 
lands, such as surround Denver for instance, 
present a return that really surprises and 
undoes a patriotic Kansan. What is the 
explanation ? The mountain snows which 
supply the irrigating canals are as pure 
almost as the air there itself. Nor can it be 
said that much if any organic matter can 
be gathered in their way along the granite 
beds down the mountain sides. Neverthe- 
less the water, even when first applied at 
the base of the foot-hills, works as marvel- 
ous a change upon vegetation as it does 
carried twenty miles farther out. No, the 
constituent elements already exist in the 
soil, and the water performs the work of 
disintegration, thus preparing them for 
plant food. 

HURRAH FOR THE PLAINS ! 

And here I may say I am confident that 
the plains are naturally the best wheat 
lands in America, if water in some shape 
can be given them. Do I think it ever will 
be? Yes. How and when, I can't tell. 
Is it not a curious fact that all the famous 
grain districts of history are either located 
in the midst of, or very close by, rainless 
sections of the earth ? — Asia Minor, South- 
ern Russia, Egypt and the Barbary States. 
And what is the protracted rain period of 
California but a sort of irrigation ? If we 
can discover some prominent and distin- 
guishing characteristic that is common to 
all these districts, we may be able to deduce 
conclusions that will go far towards aiding 
us in determining which are our best wheat 
lands, and the reasons why. 

POROUS AND AIR-TIGHT SOILS. 

In all famous wheat soils, there is a very 
considerable proportion of sand. Now, I 
do not apprehend that the abundance of sil- 
ica makes a wheat soil per se. The fact is, 
no element of the wheat plant is less likely 
to be exhausted, for the reason that the 
main portion is always returned to the soil 
in the straw. But a sandy soil means a 
porous soil, and the influence of the air is 
more readily and directly exerted upon the 
elements in the soil which are in contact 
with the rootlets of the plants, as well as 
the plant itself. If a plant were placed 
in an air-tight vessel, though the body 



water upon the surface and above the roots 
actually smothers the plant. 



and leaves were freely exposed to the air, 
and though the vessel were filled with the 
most fertile and favorable soil, the plant 
would wither and die. This fact explains 
the necessity of securing a loose and lively 
soil for the plant. Close and compact clay 
soils fail naturally as a rule to produce 
good wheat. They are too nearly air tight, 
and especially in a wet time the retention of 

ve the roots a 
If you can 
Joosen these tenacious soils so as to give the ^ k 
air an influence, you have as a consequence 
the very best wheat lands. I have observed 
that the best grain fields in New York to- 
day are those which thirty years ago were 
generally rejected because possessing such 
stiff* and unmanageable clay. Drainage, 
and deep and thorough culture, have given 
the atmosphere an opportunity to do its work, 
thus enabling the plant to appropriate the 
abundant alkaline salts naturally present in 
the soil. I conclude, therefore, that generally 
those lands which have a hard-pan close to 
the surface — gumbo and that sort; such 
lands as do not permit the rains to percolate 
to the subsoil and below to the roots ; such 
lands as continue damp for an undue time 
after a rain-fall; lands which are wet and 
sticky and glossy with moisture on the sur- 
face, in the spring while the frost is coming 
out of the ground ; are all unsuited to wheat 
growth. Thorough and proper culture will 
of course modify them somewhat. Another 
class of lands which are objectionable, are the 
low, rich, alluvial bottoms. The extensive 
deposit of humus or vegetable mold makes 
an excessive growth of the plant, and the re- 
sult is an herb and no fruit. As a rule, those 
soils which produce the shortest growth of ^ 
stalk, grow the finest berry and are the most a\ 
reliable wheat lands. The famous wheat < 
districts I have mentioned grow a small 
plant, and I always aim to avoid a large and 
lengthy stalk. On the deep, alluvial soils, 
this can only be done by thick seeding. In 
that way the plants are crowded, hence stunt- 
ed, and mature much earlier than they 
otherwise would. 

QUANTITY OF SEED. 

In regard to the quantity of seed required, 
I have nothing unusual to advance. I have 
often wondered, let me say, what becomes of 
all the grains which are usually sown. 
Certainly not one-half of them, if they all 
germinated, would be required. If two 
berries in a place were planted in spaces 
four inches apart each way over an acre 
field, less than a third of a bushel would be 
consumed. But in practice I have found 
that it is not best to do with much less than 
a bushel or a bushel and one-fourth of clean, 
good seed to the acre. I am aware that 
many instances can be shown where, by 
some accident, such as when by a partial 
winter-killing the stand had become re- 
duced, and the crop under the influence 
of a favorable season stooled out surpris- k 
ingly, an unusual yield was the result, Jjf 
greater, possibly, than in a field with no 
mishap to the stand. But to rely upon 
such a thin seeding would be, I am sure, 
precarious. Stooling always retards a 
plant — causes too great a vegetable growth ; 
and if the rust does not overtake and ruin it 
utterly, an inferior grain is almost the cer- 
tain result. 

HOW TO DO IT. 

The methods of culture in Kansas are as 
yet nearly as various as the nativities of the 
farmers who have introduced them. I can- 
not say that I think the best system, the 
system that will prevail in the future, has 
been evolved from our experience so far 
in wheat culture. Beginning with the 
prairie, I find scarcely any diversity of 
opinion as to the manner of operations the 
first year. Breaking should not begin ear- 
lier than the middle of May, and should be 
ended by June 25th. It is unnecessary to 
re-plow or stir the sod. A couple of thor- 
ough harrowings, completed by Septem- 
ber, and then the drill followed by a third 
harrowing, is generally the best method of 
seeding. I mention the drill not that it 
will cause a better crop on sod, but simply 
that the seed is more likely to be sown 
uniformly than by broadcasting. If I had 
no drill and could sow by hand reasonably 4 
well, I should lose no time nor go in debt 
to buy or borrow one. Here permit me to 
say that I deprecate most strongly the prac- 
tice of getting in debt for agricultural im- 
plements and machinery, — a practice too 
common among the farmers of this State. 

don't do it ! ! 
Talk about bonds, land payments, the cur- 
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rency, low prices, or grasshoppers, — none 
of them, nor all of them, have dragged our 
people so deeply into debt as "improved" 
farm machinery sold on time. Why, I 
remember when a mere boy how many 
times my father, though owning a good 
farm in western New York and in comfort- 
able circumstances, went to the shire-town 
of the county to examine a certain pattern 
of wheel cultivator ; how long he hesitated, 
how carefully he made his estimates of its 
value to him, the family councils on the 
subject before he finally ventured to make 
the purchase. And what do you imagine 
was the expense of that wonderful imple- 
ment? — twenty-six dollars. Again, some 
years later, with a much larger farm and 
ampler resources, the question of purchasing 
a reaper was considered. The advantages 
were clearly seen, the necessity was appar- 
ent, but two hundred dollars was a sum too 
important to be hastily disbursed or prom- 
ised. I was enthusiastic and wanted the 
machine; but two hundred dollars, I was 
assured, were not made every day, and so 
my judgment was overruled. The imme- 
diate consequence was that in the summer 
of 1858 my father, unaided, cradled twenty- 
four acres of wheat, and I, a stripling of six- 
teen, raked and bound every bundle of it. 
Within three years, I have known of a far- 
mer in Kansas, twenty miles from a rail- 
road, upon an eighty-acre homestead, living 
in a " dug-out " with a family of six chil- 
dren, mortgage his only team to make a 
"down" payment on a Kirby combined ma- 
chine with all the latest appliances, to har- 
vest a ten-acre wheat field and four acres of 
oats. The horses were saved, but the ma- 
chine was sold under chattel mortgage the 
next year. 

HOW TO KEEP ON DOING IT. 

To resume, the second year I favor 
stirring the ground, but not more than a 
couple of inches deeper than the first depth 
of the breaking. If much deeper, there is 
brought to the surface soil which is wild 
and unsubdued, and which is filled with 
woody fiber not yet fully decomposed. The 
stirring should be done as early after har- 
vest as possible. And if weeds are likely to 
grow, so as to embarrass seeding, harrow Ihe 
ground as often as necessary to subdue 
them. I prefer the drill with which to 
seed. First, because the seed is more uni- 
formly distributed; second, and mainly, 
because if the fall is dry and a resulting 
small plant, the drill-marks afford protec- 
tion from the severity of the winter winds. 
If I could secure careful broadcast sowing, 
and was insured a vigorous growth by win- 
ter, I should prefer it. It is a mistaken 
idea that deep seeding insures a firmer 
hold for the plant. If wheat be plowed in, 
a very considerable percentage of the vital 
force of the plant is expended in the effort 
to reach light and air, and a puny plant is 
the result at the very outset. The roots 
which support the permanent growth are 
put forth just underneath and very near to 
the surface of the ground. In a short time, 
all the growth below decays and is aban- 
doned. In other words, it matters not how 
deep the seed may have been deposited, the 
main supporting roots are always put forth 
within an inch of the surface. That plant 
is always most vigorous which sprouts from 
the seed at the very surface of the ground — 
if it but get a start sufficient to maintain 
itself. Gather about the plant a couple of 
inches of dirt, and notice how quickly you 
check its growth. Potatoes are planted 
deep in the ground — that is, when you find 
the harvest. Nature's broadcaster is the 
wind. 

OLD GROUND. 

On old ground, I think deep plowing 
should be practiced. But the work should 
be done some weeks prior to seed-time, so 
that the ground may become settled and 
compact as possible. Our fields, especially 
if followed by a dry autumn, are apt to be 
too loose, and the dry atmosphere, penetrat- 
ing the soil freely, robs the young plant of 
its requisite moisture. I do not be- 
lieve that deep plowing need be practiced 
for every crop. Every second or third crop 
is sufficient. Upon a barley field, for 
/ instance, which was prepared by deep plow- 
ft .'jjg in the spring previous, if free from weeds 
and litter, I should not hesitate to drill in 
wheat without plowing. Nor should I hesi- 
tate to seed after corn in the fall, among the 
standing stalks. Of course I have reference 
to natural wheat soils, such as I have de- 
scribed before. 

I shall not undertake to consider the mat- 
ter of fertilization. A proper consideration 



of that subject would form material for a 
complete essay in itself. Nor shall I con- 
sider the subject of rotation of crops, for the 
same reason. I will, however, take occasion 
to say that I have been unable as yet to find 
a worn out, exhausted wheat field in Kansas 
that refused to produce well when a deep 
plowing of eight or ten inches, followed by 
a corn crop, had preceded it. I am confi- 
dent that a genuine, thorough, Yankee 
summer-fallow would gratify and aston- 
ish its owner by the return it would give 
him. 

HARVESTING. 

I have no ideas concerning the harvesting 
of wheat worth your consideration, or be- 
yond what is ordinarily known. I believe 
that the header will be used for a long time 
to harvest the larger wheat fields of western 
Kansas. Much grain is lost, however, in 
stacking, though not necessarily if care be 
used. But for all purposes, and everything 
considered, the self-binder, I believe, is the 
implement that will finally prove best 
adapted to the wants of the average Kansas 
farmer. 

I have observed that the practice which 
prevails in the Eastern States, viz., of cut- 
ting the grain several days before it is real- 
ly ripe, does not answer as well here. 
The grain must be fully matured, other- 
wise the hot sun dries the stalk at once and 
a light shrunken berry is the result — just 
as if you were to shell out the grain and ex- 
pose it to the sun before it was sound and 
hard. The character of the season with ref- 
erence to moisture will modify somewhat 
the above conclusion. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE. 

The dangers which threaten Kansas 
wheat are to be considered. Many of them 
well known to you need not be considered. 
I shall not attempt even to enumerate them. 
Some are providential and thus clearly 
beyond our ability to ward off. But more 
crops of wheat are lost by a careless culture 
than grasshoppers ever have or ever will 
destroy. The chief point is in securing 
a stand of vigorous plants — to get safely 
through until spring. 

If a strong growth is not secured by cold 
weather, the chances of a failure are greatly 
increased. If we could always rely upon 
such a favorable rain-fall as has occurred the 
past season, there would be no trouble on this 
score. But we cannot. Our reliance must 
be upon a thorough preparation of the soil 
by early plowing, pulverization of the sur- 
face, a compact body underneath, early seed- 
ing, and the use of the drill. March is the 
trying month, especially to the late-sown 
fields. The surface is checked and furrowed 
by little crevices, created by the action of 
the frost first and the evaporation of the 
moisture of the surface afterwards, thus per- 
mitting the air to absorb the moisture from 
the weak plant on every side. Harrowing 
and rolling have been suggested as a remedy 
at that time. But I do not favor it. First, 
because, unless the ground is very smooth, 
the roller especially has no effect, except 
upon a portion of the surface ; and, again, a 
field left in that condition, exposed to a 
strong wind of two or three days' duration, 
would blow soil, wheat, roots and all to 
ruin. It is best, as a rule, to let the field 
take its chances, and next time seed in sea- 
son. The danger from wind is, let me say, 
greatly lessened by drilling east and west. 

SPRING WHEAT. 

I have stated that I am not partial to 
spring wheat, and will give my reasons in 
brief: It matures late, and hence is liable to 
be affected by drouth. It is an inferior 
wheat, and hence commands a less price than 
winter wheat. It yields less, and hence is 
not so profitable. And, worse than all, it 
undoubtedly propagates chinch-bugs, — the 
worst enemy, by far, which the Kansas 
farmer will be called upon to contend with. 
I am aware that the Odessa, for instance, has 
proved successful the past year or two since 
its introduction, but the seasons have been 
favorable for it. It is later than any other 
spring wheat variety I am acquainted with, 
and necessarily more exposed to the dis- 
asters of drouth and chinch-bugs. 

WORTH OF A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

I do not wish to protract this essay, 
already, I know, too long; but I cannot 
conclude without expressing a few thoughts 
concerning the importance of a knowledge 
of the principles of agricultural chemistry. 
Within a few years, and since my personal 
interests have induced a more careful 
observation of the nature and growth of the 
wheat plant, I have been astonished to find 



how closely my conclusions have accorded 
with the researches of science ; and I have 
thought if an iota of the time I have spent 
in groping my way along had been given 
in youth to an acquaintance with the funda- 
mental principles of organic and agricult- 
ural chemistry, how much more certain and 
direct would have been my pathway to the 
results I wished to obtain. I have long since 
found that the most economical experience 
is that which may be gathered from an 
observation of others' successes or failures ; 
and as I have pursued my way in traveling 
about the country, how often I have over- 
taken great failures entirely owing to an 
ignorance or a disregard of some law 
plainly discernible to the student of nature ; 
failures that might easily have been suc- 
cesses, and thereby afforded ample means to 
secure for the youth of an entire household, 
perhaps, that sort of a practical education 
precisely necessary before the end of such 
agricultural follies is reached. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending January 17th, 1878. Latitude, 
39°12' ; Longitude, 96°40' ; Height, 1,200 feet. 
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Average temperature for the week, 34°.82. 
Range of temperature for the week, 43°. 
Rainfall for the week, .49 of an inch. 
Snowfall for the week, 3 inches. 



A whole page of editorials and locals crowded 
over. 

We will send four numbers of the Industrialist 
without charge to any person desiring it. 

After you have read this paper, hand it to the 
next most sensible person of your acquaintance. 

New students desiring information respecting 
boarding, or rooms for " baching," will please ad- 
dress A. A. Stewart. 

We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

G. C. Brackett, Secretary of the State Horticult- 
ural Society, has been in attendance upon the 
Farmers' Institute, held in Manhattan on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

String telephones have been erected during the 
week by various students. This telephone makes 
a very cheap, convenient and labor-saving means 
of communication from room to room or house to 
house. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 



dozen gentlemen who have ordered the instru- 
ments. They will be connected with the College 
telegraph line, and can be used when that line is 
not occupied by class practice or in the transac- 
tion of regular business. Of course the telephone 
will be secondary, and when necessary will stand 
aside for the primary purposes of the line ; but we 
anticipate considerable pleasure from evening 
parties, where you don't have to dress up. 

Friday, January 11th, Alpha Beta Society called 
to order by the President. Five persons were 
initiated. The name of Miss Finney was proposed 
for membership. The debate upon the question, 
"Resolved, That the Indian has received more 
injury at the hands of the whites than has the 
negro," was discussed, the decision being given in 
favor of the negro. A declamation of extraordi- 
nary merit was delivered by Miss Emma Parish. 
Prof. J. D. Walters interested the Society with a 
few well-chosen remarks upon the subject of 
industrial education. 

Debate next week, "Resolved, That punishment 
does not produce any real repentance." Affirma- 
tive, Estella Bouton and A. E. Wilson ; negative, 
Hattie Allen and W. H. Sikes. The Gleaner is to 
be presented by C. J. Reed and Emma Glossop. 
Music is .furnished the Society by standing com- 
mittees. We would be pleased to have all persons 
honor us with a visit. C. 



The first regular meeting of the Webster 8ociety 
was held in Telegraph Hall, January 5th, 1878, at 
7 o'clock p. m. After the opening exercises, the 
question, " Resolved, That the statesman is of more 
benefit to his country than the Warrior," was 
discussed, being decided in favor of the statesman. 

The Society then passed to the election of offi- 
cers, with the following result : For President, B. 
Anderson ; Vice-President, L. A. Salter; Secreta- 
ry, C. E. Wood ; Treasurer, A. N. Godfrey ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Irving Todd ; Critic, A. N. 
Godfrey; Librarian, L. A. Salter; Marshal, J. A. 
Bell ; Directors, to fill vacancies, A. N. Godfrey 
and A. F. Dixon; Reporter, Irving Todd. The 
names of Messrs. Call, Reeve and Jewell were 
proposed. 

Saturday evening, January 12th, 1878, 8ociety 
met as usual. After the opening exercises, the 
officers that were elected at the last meeting were 
installed. Messrs. Call, Reeve and Jewell were 
elected members of the Society and initiated. The 
question, "Resolved, That capital punishment ia 
justifiable," was decided in favor of the negative, 
after a spirited debate. Extemporaneous speak- 
ing ensued with much interest. Mr. Bell de- 
claimed, Mr. A. F. Dickson presented an essay, and 
^Mr. J. B. Dickson read a selection. The names of 
Messrs. Mason, O. M. Wylie and J. M. Wylie were 
proposed. Question for next meeting: "Resolved, 
That U. S. Grant did more for the good of his coun- 
try than did Abraham Lincoln." Reporter. 

ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

The soldiers at Fort Riley were paid off last 
Wednesday. 

Judge Clarady is going to send his boys to Man- 
hattan to attend school at the Agricultural College. 
Frank Smeltz was kicked in the face by a mule 
at Abilene the other day. Frank must have 
Smeltz something. 

Three hoes were weighed at the pens near the 
depot yesterday that aggregated 1,980 pounds. The 
heaviest weighed 700, and was fed by Mr. Weaver , 
of Mill Creek. 

The Ponca Indians nave received their ulster 
overcoats. They put them on immediately. They 
stuck their legs through the sleeves all right, but 
what in the name of goodness to do with the rest 
of the coat they didn't know, and they never will 
find out. 



Having secured Mr. Henry's article after the 
" outside " was printed, we are reduced to the 
expedient of issuing " half sheets " as an extra edi- 
tion with which to meet the inevitable demand 
for this document. 



The calendar of the Agricultural College for 1878 
will be as follows: The Spring Term opened on 
Thursday, January 3d, and closes Wednesday, May 
22d. The Fall Term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 4th, and close Wednesday, December 20th. 

We hasten to chronicle the arrival of another 
Shorthorn, this time per that grand cow, Grace 
Young 4th. This cow was purchased by the Col- 
lege in 1873 for $800. Since that time she has 
dropped four heifer calves and one bull calf, for 
nearly all of which round prices have been re- 
fused. But this is not all. Two of these heifers 
have themselves produced calves — a heifer and a 
bull, so that the College now owns seven valuable 
Shorthorns — two bulls and five heifers— the in- 
crease of this one cow purchased in 1873. 

The pleasure and profit derivable from the use 
of the magnetic telephones will be tested by a half 



TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a building 
for the Kansas State Agricultural College (esti- 
mated cost about $12,000) will be received: by the 
undersigned until seven o'clock p. M., on Tuesday, 
February 12th, 1878. Plans and specifications can 
be seen after February 1st at my office in Manhat- 
tan, and at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Bids will not be considered 
unless guaranteed by parties of known responsi- 
bility. The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. N. A. Adams, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 15th, 1878. 



School District, Township and Coun- 
ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 



Itranbattan Bank.-E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
1TM. j n0 . w. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 
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atnematlcs.— Practical, direct and thor- 
*«. ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the fanner, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for th« benefit of the astronomer. 
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The Press on the Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of.— Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winjield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Tola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson yews. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Garnett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural." —Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions— 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloit 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution. — 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— JB* 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
Just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution," under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazelle. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Couranl. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education. — Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education every where.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea Is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education In the dif- 
ferent sciences of Industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, Is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College Is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living In this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational Insti- 
tution Is among the best In the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science. — 
Columbus Videtle. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and It deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers. — 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most bene 3clal and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— Eldorado Press. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
Institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College Is to make practical men 
and women.— Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?;ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman -as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who oan be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectlveness In all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
—Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best, proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— Great Bend Tribune. 

THE ATCHISON CHAMPION. 



pnrmlng for Profit.— Special courses in 
-■E Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage. Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbi 



DAILY AND WEEKLY. 

JNO. A. MARTIN, Editor and Proprietor. 
James A. Lopek, Business Manager. 

The weekly Champion will early in February, 
1878, complete Its twenty-third year, and enter the 
twenty-first year of Its publication under the 
management of its present proprietor. For near- 
ly a quarter of a century it has been one of the 
most widely-known journals In Kansas. For three 
years, when called the Squatter Sovereign, it was the 
most influential and earnest pro-slavery paper in 
the Territory. For over twenty years it has been 
just as radical and as earnest an advocate of Free- 
dom, the Union, and principles and policy of the 
Republican party. 

Through all that stormy and eventful period 
preceding and following the admission of Kansas 
into the Union, the Champion was recognized as 
one of the most potent agencies in moulding the 
sentiment and controlling the destinies of this 
young commonwealth. And during its whole ca- 
reer It has been conspicuously zealous, faithful 
and efficient in presenting to the public the re- 
sources and advantages of Kansas, and detailing 
the growth and development of the State. It has 
been and is pre-eminently a 

KANSAS NEWSPAPER. 

It has for many years given more attention to, 
and published more information concerning, Kan- 
sas institutions, Kansas agriculture, Kansas indus- 
tries, Kansas people and Kansas Interests, than 
any other journal in the State. Kansas and Kan- 
sas news is its specialty. 

It has grown with tho growth of Kansas. It Is 
the largest journal In the State, and Its circulation 
far exceeds that of any other Kansas newspaper. 
There is hardly a hamlet from the Missouri to the 
western boundary of the State where the weekly 
Champion is not received and eagerly read. 

The publisher has, in view of the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for the weekly Champion, determined 
to reduce its subscription rates, while still main- 
taining its size and the large amount of reading 
matter it contains. From and after January, 1878, 
the following will be the terms of the weekly 
Champion : 
Single subscribers, by mail, per annum, in 

advance Si 60 

In clubs of ten, with one to getter up of club, 1 25 

THE DAILY CHAMPION 

Will soon enter upon its fourteenth year. It is 
oue of the largest daily journals in the State. It 
publishes, each morning, full telegraphic dis- 
patches from all parts of the world, and complete 
details of local, State and political intelligence. 
Full and accurate market reports from all the 
great commercial centres of the Continent are 
given in each morning's issue. The subscription 

Srice of the daily Champion has recently been re- 
uced to the following low rates : 

Per annum, by mall, in advance 88 00 

Six months, by mail, in advance 4 00 

Three months, by mail, in advance 2 00 

By carrier, per week ., ., «.. 28 
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The Farm Department offers for sale 
Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest 
breeding, together with Jerseys and Galloways. 
Also, a very fine lot of Berkshire Pigs, eligible to 
record and the get of the celebrated boars Lord 
Liverpool and British Sovereign II. We have also 
for sale a few choice Essex Pigs, straight Jos. 
Harris stock, of both sexes. Our prices place this 
stock within reach of the general farmer. Address 
Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, Manhattan, 
Kansas. (11-tf) 

Printing I— Dally instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; In Book-Keeping; 
and In Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department Is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers anp 
students. Elements op Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it Is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg A Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 



The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas, 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

Erin tod in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 
eautlful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 
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he Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan ; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois ; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School, Kentucky ; the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof. Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief: Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
State Editors — One in each of the Western States. 

The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope ; the handsomest in appearance ; the 
most varied in its contents ; the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher ! Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its "Practical Hints and Exercises" 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

terms op subscription. 
To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, $1.50. 

Inolubsoffive " 2.00; " 1.25. 

Clubs of ten or more " 1.50; " 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell & Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 
Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to tlie practical work of the school-room. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a great 
deal which is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
te i cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
year. 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practically serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given by well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madlaon St., Chicago. 8*-4w 



Board of Resents. 

N A. ADAMS, Bec'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, Mitchell Oo. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlingrton, Coffey Oo. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL, Columbus. Cherokee Oo 

8. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Chase Co. 

T. O. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

E. B. Pdbcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agriod., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial JJr awing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS. Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including Bkill Jn the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- x 
ture, including such instruction " 
Field, io the handling of Stock, „ 
and In the Wood and Iron shops, _ 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily In the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than ihat found in 
any other institution in the United States. The, 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, aud as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
«S>TI7ITION ABSOLUTELY FREE!"®* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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lub Bates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher," fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 
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he Western Review of Science and 
Industry .—A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
&c, 4c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. . v - - 

The articles selected for its pages are taken fwanl * 
the very best periodicals of this country vb,m 
Europe, and are chosen principally with refererv»ej 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, ho will enlarge the 
Review and add to Its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 83-4w 
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' THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published every Saturday by the 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

KANSAS STATE AGBIGULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

Terms of Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
age prepaid. Ten cents per month, postage pre- 
paid. Payment absolutely in advance! Paper 
stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STEWART, IVIanhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plentv, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully "fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology ; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the " industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
^t£ tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
?T. follows : 

> Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73— 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.G3 

In personal service ........ 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51 —97.16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which arc followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting oil" the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
» ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
' ^ in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31.4G1 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about 820,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
Firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful fanner: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape (iardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
\ «*tnd Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
^Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
S ind iron work, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 
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Industrial Education. 

The fact that very few of our boys and 
girls study professions and pursue a pro- 
fessional life, while the great majority of 
them are compelled to work for a living, 
is at last beginning to have an important 
influence in changing the manner of their 
early education." The number of persons 
who study Latin, Greek, modern languages, 
and the higher mathematics, is constantly 
increasing in this country and in all civil- 
ized countries. But free schools are sup- 
ported for the people generally, and not lor 
the exceptional class whose tastes lead to 
scholarship or whose wealth permits them 
to spend their youth and early manhood in 
obtaining what used to be called a liberal 
education. That was an education, as Web- 
ster says, " befitting a freeman or gentle- 
man, as liberal arts or studies; such an edu- 
cation as is extended beyond the practical 
necessities of life." That is the precise def- 
inition of the phrase, but the "practical 
necessities of life" are what ninety-nine 
children out of a hundred are called upon 
to face when they go out into the world. 
Our free schools "would be doing their pub- 
lic duty in a more acceptable manner if 
they taught blacksmithing to boys and cook- 
ing to girls, than they are when giving in- 
struction in Greek and music. 

To go to school is to prepare for active 
life. All must learn the common branches 
and learn them thoroughly ; after that there 
is more wisdom in teaching a boy to become 
a farmer or a mechanic than there is in 
giving him a course in the classics. The 
former is useful, the latter ornamental and, 
as a rule, useless. Books are the tools, 
instruments and. helps of a scholar, as the 
saw and plane are of the carpenter; but 
scholars do not number one in ten thousand, 
while artisans form no small proportion of 
the population of any town or city. Why 
forget and ignore the large number and 
shape our system of education for the edu- 
cational fraction ? The answer is familiar to 
all. We are governed by tradition and pre- 
cedent, and not by common sense. Five 
hundred years ago, to be educated meant to 
know how to read and write Latin and 
Greek. This system was then carried so 
far that the scholar did not study his native 
language at all, be it English, German or 
Italian. If. he wrote a book, he wrote it in 
Latin ; even his name was changed, begged 
or borrowed from Latin or Greek. A son 
of Gerard Praet assumed the Latin syno- 
nym of Gerard, Desiderius, the Greek trans- 
lation of which, Erasmios, furnished his 
surname. This is our famous Erasmus, as 
he is known to us and to literature. There 
are many similar cases of ignoring the vul- 
gar tongue. Bacon wrote his essays in Lat- 
in ; Milton wrote much in Latin ; Petrarch 
wrote his great poem in Latin. Dante had 
the courage and genius to be " guilty of a vio- 
lent literary innovation," and to do his great 
poem in the vulgar tongue of Italy. 

The same superstition, pride, precedent 
and tradition that weighed down these men 
is a heavy burden upon us now. The fa- 
ther who knows that his boy will not use 
Latin in his trade or shop, or on his farm, 
commands the boy to study it because the 
study is supposed to be fashionable. The 
boy "does not learn the language; he gets a 
smattering of it and learns to hate it all his 
life, while the father only proves that he is 
a snob. 

We are, however, gradually becoming 
emancipated from the slavery of the middle 
ages. New occasions teach us new duties. 
We have a new civilization and a new life, 
and our children must be litted for that, not 
for college. Let all go to college who can, 
but the people generally do not go, and the 
public school is for the public generally. 

The Governors of States are now discuss- 
ing this question, and the following is copied 
from the last message of Governor Hartranft, 
of Pennsylvania: 

" Pennsylvania has unrivaled resources, but un- 
less she prepare for the competition, she must 
content herself with the production of the raw 
materials, and her people become the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for more highly-culti- 
vated communities. The means must be the diffu- 



sion of technical knowledge among the laboring 
classes; securing the co-operation of the working- 
men; creating new industries and diversified in- 
terests, and throwing the ways to honorable and 
lucrative employment open to all. The work of 
the school-master must undo the work of the dem- 
agogue, and the State supplant the bigoted organi- 
zations of labor with industrial schools and work- 
shops. If the workingmen will spend the money 
now used in keeping up such organizations and 
lost in strikes, in keeping their children at such 
institutions and co-operating with the State, the 
dignity and value of labor will be rapidly raised. 

Heretofore public education has been too much 
in the interest of a class. The influence of the 
old scholasticism has been powerful enough to 
overbear the force of modern Industrial and scien- 
tific demands. The resultant has learned too 
much in one direction, and undue prominence has 
been given to professional and classical education 
over industrial and scientific training. A thorough 
system of industrial training must embrace the 
children, the workingmen and the people. The 
children of skillful and prosperous mechanics 
might find in the primary schools instruction in 
mechanical and free-hand drawing, and to those 
who are circumscribed by harder conditions, free 
night schools could furnish the opportunities of a 
slower advancement. Reform industrial schools, 
under a wise svstem of compulsory laws, could 
gather the children of utterly destitute or vicious 
parents and educate them for a useful calling, with- 
out contact, on the one hand, with acknowledged 
paupers or criminals, or lowering the public schools 
on the other hand, with offensive poverty or low 
associations. In addition to the theory, it may be 
necessary for the State to afford practical training 
in the mechanical arts. It is not probable that 
the old svstem of apprenticeship, which has grad- 
ually fallen into disuse, can ever be generally re- 
stored. Two causes alone would seem to be suffi- 
cient to prevent it. In the extensive modern 
workshop, the proprietor, or master mechanic, or 
foreman, can never find time to devote to the in- 
struction of apprentices, who are constantly left to 
pick up, in a desultory manner, what little they 
learn, and in many industries the necessity of pro- 
ducing articles at the least labor and expense, to 
compete with others in the market, requires the 
highest skilled laborers, for which they must depend 
upon the overstocked labor markets of the old 
countries, as they cannot afford to educate new 
hands. 

Believing that, under these circumstances, no 
remedy can be found except through the agency of 
the State, I renew my recommendation contained 
in the message of 1875, for the establishment of 
workshops in connection with industrial schools, 
and beg leave to refer you to the current report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
proofs he has collected of the feasibility and ad- 
vantages of the plan. It will, perhaps, be a slow 
and difficult task to secure the co-operation of the 

f>resent generation of workingmen. But, in all the 
arge cities and towns where that class is princi- 
pally congregated, lecture and draughting-rooms 
could be added to the night schools, and such in- 
struction given as would arrest and benefit adults. 
Everything that will tend to recognize the im- 
portance and dignity of labor; that will excite the 
pride and emulation of the artizan in his work ; 
convince him of the interest of the State in his 
welfare and the welfare of his children ; and secure 
the fruits of his industry and thrift, should be 
done ; and I am convinced that nothing will con- 
tribute so much to these results as the establish- 
ment of industrial and scientific schools and work- 
shops by the side of our present, high schools and 
academies."— St. Joseph Daily Herald. 

The Outlook of the Times. 

Writing under this head, two years ago 
to-day, we said: "Producing largely in 
excess of the wants of our own population, 
we look for a market abroad for our surplus. 
And, on the average, this market seems des- 
tined to increase in quite as rapid pace as 
our means of supplying it." The period 
that has since elapsed, has verified ^ the 
remark even beyond our anticipations. 
During these two years, a new product — 
animals alive or slaughtered — has been 
added to our list of exports, and has grown 
into a regular trade of no little importance, 
and undoubtedly capable of enormous future 
development. And as regards both grain 
and dairy products, and in salted meats, 
there hasbeen an open market for increased 
prodncts of the United States, so that, not- 
withstanding a decline of over nineteen 
millions of dollars in cotton during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1877, as compared 
with that ending June 30, 1875, the net in- 
crease in our agricultural exports for two 
years was over $30,000,000 — from $437,- 
901,942 to $468,854,746 — and the absolute 
increase, throwing out cotton, for the two 
years, was — 

1875. 1877. 

In Grain, Flour and Meal, $111,458,265 $117,806,476 

Provisions, including dai- 
ry products 81,343,401 114,991,749 

Other Agricultural pro- 
ducts, includ'g tobacco, 54,461,651 64,888,013 

Totals $247,263,317 $297,686,238 

Deduct 1875 247,263,317 



Aggregate greater for 1877 .- 



850,422,921 



The farmers of the United States cannot 
go on earning $300,000,000, or, if we add 
cotton, we may say nearly five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars annually, for this country 
from foreign countries, without diminishing 
our heavy debt abroad, and, in the end, not 
only annihilating it, but adding greatly to 
the wealth and prosperity of all classes and 
pursuits at home. — Country Gentleman. 

The Metric System. 

At the meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, held last Monday evening, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : " That the 
metrical system of weights and measures 
be taught in such grades as the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction may think proper, 
the instruction to commence with the next 
term, thus placing it into the hands of about 
eight hundred pupils. He also thinks the 
system may be made a part of the instruc- 
tion in a lower grade, and that children 
may be taught the metric scale as soon as 
they have learned to point off dollars and 
cents. J. Pickering Putnam in a work pub- 
lished by him says : " Few realize the extent 
to which the metric system has already been 
adopted in the United States. Already 
made legal by Congress in 1866, its use 
among scientific men and in scientific works 
is very general. It is used extensively by 
the United States Coast Survey. It is used 
altogether by our analytic chemists and 
largely by physicians, and all those who 
have dealings with foreign countries ; and, 
further than this, it is the ardent desire of 
every man who fully understands it to see 
its use among us universal. The decimal 
subdivision of the foot is used by engineers. 
The system is composed of twelve words, 
while the present system is made up of about 
fifty words. The words of the metric sys- 
tem, as is well known, are derived from the 
Greek and Latin languages, which insures 
them against change." — Cleveland Leader. 

A Generally "Handy Thins;." 

A woman is a mighty handy thing to 
have about the house. She doesn't cost 
any more to keep than you'll give her, and 
she'll take a great interest in you. If you 
go out at night, she'll be awake when you 
get home, and then she'll tell you all about 
yourself, and more too. Of course she will 
know where you've been and what kept you 
out so late and will tell you ; right after she 
gets through telling you that, she will ask 
you where you have been and what kept you 
out so late. And after you tell her, and she 
won't believe you, you mustn't mind that, 
and if, after going to bed, she says she hasn't 
closed her eyes the whole night, and then 
keeps up the matinee two hours longer and 
won't go to sleep when she has a chance, 
you musn't mind that either ; its her nature. 
— Newsport Local. 

A material called " indestructible glass " 
has been patented in France, and the pat- 
entee uses it for making printing types that 
have been introduced into practical use 
among his countrymen, in Germany and else- 
where. They are said to be preferable to 
metal types in many respects, and in no re- 
spect inferior to them. They are cast in the 
same moulds and make an equally clear 
and definite impression. They sutler less 
from wear, cost less, and are healthier for 
the compositor to handle. — Exchange. 

A ball of waste cotton, saturated with 
coal oil, rolled in sulphur, and fired under 
a tree, did not burn rapidly, but sent up a 
dense smoke which killed all the bark lice 
with which the tree was infested. So says a 
Pennsylvania fruit grower. 

" Oh, would we were young again, that we 
might avail ourself of the advantages 
offered to obtain an education at the Kansas 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan," is the 
mournful wail of a south Missouri editor. — 
Leavenworth Appeal. 

The English feed for fattening sheep con- 
sists of cotton seed and turnips. They claim 
that it will put on the most fat, is the safest 
feed, makes the best mutton at a less cost, 
and produces the beet and. strongest manure. 
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We are much obliged for the kind no- 
tices of the press in regard to the opening of 
the present term, and also respecting our 
offer to send the Industrialist to any 
teacher in Kansas free gratis. The notices 
have been of great service to us, and are 
heartily appreciated accordingly. 



There is a desire in all parts of State to 
hear Noble Lecturer Prentis. Kansas ap- 
preciates good things. We see that he is 
announced for January 30th at Emporia, 
February 6th at Wichita, and February 8th 
at Hutchinson. Keep the young man on 
the trot. Address him at Topeka, Kansas. 



We have been so busy of late that it has 
been impossible to keep track of all the 
press changes. Three new papers have 
appeared, each of which is well gotten up : 

Ford County: The Ford County Globe, 
Dodge City. D. M. Frost and W. N. Mur- 
phy, editors and proprietors. 

Jackson County: The Holton Signal, 
Holton. Fairchild & Sargent. 

Pottawatomie County: The Chief, St. 
Mary's. Evans & Linn. 

Shawnee County : The Churchman, Rev. H. 
H. Loring, editor, has suspended. 



Board of Agriculture. 

We have been glancing over the monthly 
reports of the State Board of Agriculture 
for November and December. To publish 
the facts which we would like to extract 
would amount to republishing the docu- 
ment, and fill several numbers of the In- 
dustrialist. No State in the Union can 
furnish another Alfred Gray; and Kansas 
is far more largely influenced by the data 
constantly coming from his pen than it at 
all imagines. These facts are taken up by 
the press, thrown into a hundred different 
forms, and scattered broadcast over the con- 
tinent. As a result a huge army of thrifty 
immigrants pours into the State, and soon 
shows itself in the increased number of cul- 
tivated acres and on the tax rolls. 

The tabular exhibits of the products of 
1877 are as interesting as they are complete; 
and many of the comparisons suggested by 
the manner in which Mr. Gray has grouped 
them are exceedingly valuable. As a sin- 
gle illustration of what we mean, the per- 
centage of acres " cultivated " to acres " tax- 
able," or for that matter to the whole num- 
ber of acres in each county, might throw 
light upon the herd law question. It would 
be quite in unison with the probabilities in 
the case, if these percentages, when consid- 
ered together with the date of settlement, 
should show a very decided advantage upon 
the part of the fenceless counties. Unpro- 
ductive land and productive land are just 
as different as is money paid out from 
money received. And, as a rule, when land 
is once broken it will be cultivated year 
after year, thus adding largly to the perma- 
nent productions and wealth of the country. 



the shops, mixed with seven parts of lard, 
and rubbed upon the body in furrows made 
ih the wool. It is not improbable that 
these preparations would be equally effi- 
cacious for lice, whatever they may be. 

Clyde, Kas., Dec. 24th, 1877. 

Editor Industrialist: — I should like to 
propose a few queries to be answered in 
your paper in regard to blue-grass. My 
reason is that there has been none cultivated 
successfully in this part of the State, and we 
feel the need of a grass for early spring and 
late fall pasture. I hear that attempts have 
been made in the south part of the State to 
start blue-grass on large portions of prairie, 
but do not know what success has attended 
the efforts. Therefore, I propose the follow- 
ing queries: Will blue-grass succeed^ if 
sown on the prairie? At what time 
should it be sown ? Will old seed grow as 
well as new ? How long will it require to 
enable it to become sufficiently started to 
be of value for pasturage ? A Reader. 

Blue-grass will succeed very moderately 
if at all when sown upon the raw prairie. 
If this prairie is pastured, and pretty thor- 
oughly trampled by cattle and sheep, your 
chances for success will be greatly increased. 
Sow in the spring as early as oats are usu- 
ally sown, and upon land that has been well 
prepared by plowing and harrowing. Old 
seed is always to be mistrusted. Get fresh 
seed if possible. 

We have a two-acre field, seeded in the 
spring of 1875, that last year had an almost 
perfect sod, and one that furnished an im- 
mense amount of pasturage during most of 
the summer. We should advise our corres- 
pondent to use a mixture of orchard-grass 
and blue-grass — seven pounds of the seed 
of each per acre— in seeding down his 
land. This mixture has with us always 
been more satisfactory than the use of 
blue-grass alone. — Prof. Shelton. 



so-called "permanent gases" submitted to 
this apparatus, hydrogen has been found the 
most difficult to liquefy, having thus far 
been obtained only as an "opaque mist." 
This would be expected when we remember 
that hydrogen ranks as the lightest and rar- 
est of the elements. 

As intimated, while this achievement 
must be ranked as one of the great ex- 
perimental feats of this century, it can in no 
sense be called a discovery. Ever since the 
general acceptance of Joule's mechanical 
theory of heat, the forms of matter have 
been believed to depend solely upon the re- 
pellant power of heat as a force ; that at a 
sufficiently high temperature all solids and 
liquids might become gases, and conversely, 
by removing heat and obtaining a tempera- 
ture low enough, all gases might become 
liquids and finally solids. With the lique- 
faction of these gases, as described above, 
have been removed the last remaining ob- 
jections to a full acceptance of this theory 
of matter. Now that the air around us has 
been converted into a liquid, it is only a 
question of time and means when we shall 
be permitted to see it as a solid, — hard, 
transparent and glittering as ice. — Prof. Ked- 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Will the Industrialist give a remedy 
for removing lice from sheep? and oblige 

R. M. Ross. 

Sedan, Kas., Jan. 15th, 1878. 

We hardly know what our correspondent 
refers to by the lice mentioned in his letter. 
If he refers to the ticks so common on 
sheep, and especially lambs, we should 
advise dipping them in a strong decoction 
of tobacco, similar to that generally used in 
the treatment of the scab. Randall, in his 
"Practical Shepherd," advises the use, in 
cold weather, of the mercurial ointment of 



Common Air Liquefied. 

We take it that none of our readers can 
fail to be greatly interested in the latest and 
most wonderful of scientific achievements, 
just accomplished in the city of Geneva and 
telegraphed thence over the civilized world. 
We refer to the liquefaction of all the gases, 
particularly of nitrogen and oxygen — the 
two principal constituents of common air. 
To MM. Pictet and Cailletet is due the 
honor, if not of discovery, at least of accom- 
plishing what has thus far resisted the most 
determined efforts of experimenters the 
world over. A clear account of the experi- 
ment is given in the last number of the 
London Chemical News, taken from the Jour- 
nal de Geneve. By the use of liquid sulphur- 
ous acid (dioxide), gaseous carbonic acid 
was converted into a liquid at a tempera- 
ture of 150° F. below zero, under a pressure 
of six atmospheres. This liquid carbonic 
acid was then conducted into a long tube 
from which by use of an air-pump the 
pressure was instantly removed, thus at 
once freezing the liquid into a snow-white 
solid. Through the center of this tube con- 
taining the solidified carbonic acid passes 
another smaller tube through which is 
thrown the gas (oxygen or nitrogen) upon 
which the experiment is being performed, 
under a pressure of three hundred atmos- 
pheres. And right here occurs the most 
interesting feature of the experiment. There 
is no evidence that even at this excessive 
degree of cold, or under this enormous 
pressure, any gas whatever was yet liquefied 
in the inner tube. But upon allowing this 
powerfully compressed and refrigerated gas 
to suddenly escape into the air through a 
small jet at the end of the tube, the instan- 
taneous expansion was so great as to pro- 
duce a cold estimated at 500° F. below zero, 
and the gases of the ordinary air we 
breathe were thus seen to dart out in a lim- 
pid, transparent, liquid stream. Of all the 
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Hints on Decoration. No. II. 

An established but often abused principle 
of ornamental art demands that the object 
should itself be ornamental, rather than 
depend on applied ornament. Hence, the 
graining of wood is far less satisfactory as a 
decorative process than the bringing out 
and preserving of the natural grain. So the 
veneering of furniture with thin layers of 
mahogany, or other fine and costly woods, 
is a sham that gives us a feeling of disap- 
pointment whenever the cheat is discovered. 

Veneering is at best a sort of trickery to 
give the desired appearance of luxury with- 
out possessing the means to purchase it. 
Display rather than solidity brought it into 
general use. The furniture-makers, essay- 
ing to please their patrons, flood the world 
with articles that, rich enough for a palace, 
have not the coherence of a house of cards, 
as garrets full of peeled furniture can testify, 
although there is not a cabinet-maker in a 
dozen who will not pretend that his veneer- 
ing is fully as durable as the solid wood. 

Veneering was all the rage in France 
under the Louises. At a time when every- 
thing else seemed hollow, when a Talley- 
rand, for instance, advanced the famous doc- 
trine that language was made to hide ideas, 
whole rooms were veneered. 

But even in our days we are driving in 
this direction admirably well. Successful 
imitation in every department of industrial 
art appears to be the main consideration 
with a number of manufacturers. Iron is 
made to resemble wood, wood to appear like 
iron, zinc to look like bronze, and wool like 
fur, while in articles of furniture even nails 
and joinings are imitated. It is only within 
the last score of years that attention has 
been once more directed to solidity. We 
have again begun to furnish our rooms in 
the sweet and cleanly light oak, and have 
learned that the once undreamed of yellow 
pine is not only one of the cheapest but also 
one of the most durable and attractive 
woods in existence — a soft, creamy body, 
varied with stains of deeper hue darkening 
into rusty red. We also have an abundance 
of black walnut, an exceedingly valuable 
wood on account of its durability as well as 
its color. Why, then, should we ever strive 
to imitate the abnormalities of Paris? 

Carved furniture is much more substan- 
tial than veneering, and its light effects are 
even superior to those of gilding. From 
cornices and panelings, from church, libra- 
ry and parlor furniture, to cabinets, brackets 
and other ornaments, nothing can equal the 
artistic carving. Be the style the marked 
Gothic, the light Renaissance, or the fantas- 
tic Moorish, if it exhibits a proper dignity 
and harmony in all its parts and a subordi- 
nation of ornament to structure, its effect is 
highly pleasing. Carving " in the solid" is 
the fittest manner of decorating furniture, 
and the rapidly growing interest now awak- 
ening for this branch of applied art is an in- 
dication of the aesthetic progress of our na- 
tion.— J. D. Walters. 



Free High Schools. 

Gov. Robinson, of New York, in his last 
annual message says: "The money raised 
by taxation for the schools of the State 
amounts to much more than double the sum 
required to pay the entire expenses of the 
State government,— executive, legislative, 
judicial, civil and military. The expendi- 
ture of so large an amount ($10,976,234) of 
public money for any purpose is liable to 
lead to great abuses, as has been shown in 
all our past experience. In- my judgment a 
very great wrong has already grown up in 
connection with our otherwise excellent 
system. It lies in the principle of applying 
large amounts of the moneys raised by tax- 
ation to the support of high schools and 
instruction in all the sciences and higher 
branches of study required in the learned 
professions. I can find no excuse for rais- 
ing money by general taxation for such 
purposes. The only good reason which can 
be urged for taxing one class of citizens for 
the education of the children of another 
class, is the necessity of giving to the chil- 
dren of all classes a sufficient common- 
school education to enable them to under- 
stand their duties and exercise their rights 
as citizens of a free country governed by 
the popular voice. When we go beyond 
this, and take from one man the money nec- 
essary to educate the children of another 
man in the arts and sciences, we perpetrate 
an act of injustice under the forms of law. 
What is worse than this, instead of educat- 
ing the masses of children so as to prepare 
them for the pursuits and industries upon 
which they must depend for a living, we 
educate them in such a way as to make them 
discontented with their condition, unfit to 
discharge its duties in a manner most bene- 
ficial to their own interests, and take away 
the strong incentives which impel those who 
are really able and worthy to win for them- 
selves high positions in learning and useful- 
ness. When the State has given to all the 
children a good common-school education, 
it should leave them to their own resources, 
and to follow such callings in life as their 
capacities fit them for. To go beyond this 
is to injure rather than to benefit them." 

Gov. Robinson has given voice to a sen- 
timent widely prevalent. In the State of 
New York, the free graded school system 
has been most fully developed. In every 
considerable village, a high school is main- 
tained at the public expense. Throughout 
the State the courses of study in the prima- 
ry, grammar and high schools are each con- 
sidered segments of the grand circle com- 
pleted by the curriculum of the college or 
university, which prepares for the so-called 
learned professions. 

The normal schools, of which there are* 
several, are constantly training teachers 
with a view of putting the individuals of 
each school generation through the same 
course of study. To a great extent the indi- 
viduality both of teacher and pupil is ignor- 
ed. The system has been so perfected that, 
to many, teaching is a mere mechanical pro- 
cess, and the pupil a mere machine to per- 
form a given amount of work in a given 

time. 

Very few individuals complete the 
grand circle of the system — a small frac- 
tion of one per cent. The segment of the 
circle embraced by the grammar school is 
completed by many ; comparatively few go 
through the high school. But either is but 
a segment of a circle, not a circle complete 
in itself. Were this the case, there would 
be less reason to complain that "a large 
amount of the money raised by taxation is 
applied to the support of the high schools" 
for the benefit of the few. 

This system as it now exists has been in 
operation in New York and some of the 
other Eastern States about twenty years. 
Many besides Gov. Robinson are inquiring 
whether the present disturbed condition of 
society is not in some way connected with' 
our popular system of education. They ask 
whether the "general aversion to manual 
labor, the prevalent dishonesty among those 
who boast of fair education, is not attributed 
to the fact " that the mass of the children 
have not been educated to prepare them for 
the pursuits and industries upon whicli they 
must depend for a living." — Prof. Ward. 
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The students' prayer-meeting last night was well 
attended and very pleasant. 

And now it is W. C. Stewart who is happy. It is 
a boy, and arrived January 7th, 1878. 

L We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
W to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

We just wish that Web Wilder was back in Kan- 
sas, where he belongs. The article on " Industrial 
Education " from the St. Joseph Herald is his. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agrieultu- 
"f ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 

logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

The monthly examinations were held yesterday. 
The grade sheets of each department will be found 
in the class rooms on Monday morning, and the 
consolidated grades with the monthly average will 

1 probably be posted on Tuesday morning. 

The calendar of the Agricultural College for 1878 
will be as follows: The Spring Term opened on 
Thursday, January 3d, and closes Wednesday, May 
22d. The Fall Term will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 4th, and close Wednesday, December 20th. 

The classes are full and have all gotten down to 
,^Jf£ regular and steady work. The first monthly ex- 
^*^" ( aminations always have a good effect in showing 
each student how he compares with fellow stu- 
dents, and in spurring him up to greater effort. 
No term has started with a better promise of earn- 
est and successful labor upon the part of both pu- 
pil and teacher. 

The Board of Regents stands adjourned to meet 
Tuesday, February 12th. As one of the members 
will be absent from the State at that date, the 

< inquiry has been sent to each Regent whether a 

change to Thursday, March 5th, would be agreea- 
ble to him. All have been heard from except one, 
and thus far the desire for the change is unant- 

1 mous. This is the easiest way of reporting prog- 

ress. 

The list of offices and calls on the telegraph line 
the present term is as follows : 

Piatt Rk. 

Anderson An. 

President's House <.A. 

President's Office Ca. 

Mechanical Building F. 

Eckman Ck. 

Wilson Wi. 

Superintendent's Office St. 

Hadlcy Hy. 

Blain B. 

Pnst-Oflice Po. 

. K. i>. Depot Mn. 

^ G. C. Wilder Bn. 

^ Tf Hoyt Q. 

^ ^ Pillsbury PR. 

Johnson J. 

The old settlers of Riley county are making ar- 
rangements for a grand re-union and dinner at 
the court-house, in Manhattan, on Friday, Febru- 
ary 22d, closing in the evening with a public 
meeting to be addressed Dy leading old settlers. 
There are a number of grey heads in Manhattan 
who cradled it in its infancy, and who have not 
only figured conspicuously in the early history of 
Riley county, but have associated their names with 
the stirring events and exciting times connected 
with the early settlement of the State. Manhattan 
**■ is not only the "beautiful city" of the present; it 

is also a historic city. And we fancy that many 
hearts will beat faster on that re-union day, as the 
various incidents, trials, privations, etc., connected 
with the past are recalled and commented upon. 

Friday, January 18th, the Alpha Betas convened 
in regular session, President Wilson in the chair. 
Miss Finney and W. D. Haines were initiated. 
Messrs. Sternberg and Younger were proposed for 
membership. The President-elect, A. A. Stewart, 
was examined and duly installed, and the usual 
valedictory and inaugural addresses followed. The 
Gleaner was presented, and, as is always the case, 
was full of well-composed articles and spicy locals. 
By an interesting and extended debate, it was 
I proved that punishment does not produce any 

^cal repentance. At tho next meeting this ques- 
tion will be debated: " Resolved, That more knowl- 
^ edge may be obtained by observation than by 
reading." Affirmative, George Perry and Miss 
Kinsey ; negative, C. O. Smith and Miss Glossop. 
A. E. Wilson and Miss Bouton are the editors of 
the next Gleaner. C. 

The Webster Society met Saturday evening as 
usual. After the opening exerciser Mr. Wood was 



installed as Recording Secretary. Messrs. Mason, 
O. M. Wylie and J. M. Wylie were elected mem- 
bers and initiated. The debate was very interest- 
ing, and resulted in convincing the judges that 
Lincoln had done more for the good of his country 
than has Grant. Extemporaneous speaking fol- 
lowed with unusual interest, the capital punish- 
ment question being more freely discussed than 
any other. The orders of declamation, composi- 
tion and reading were passed. The names of 
Messrs. Rollings, Moore and Thomen were pro- 
posed. Under the head of new business, the 
Society decided to change the order of exercises In 
two weeks to a moot-court. 

The question for debate at next meeting reads : 
"Resolved, That Columbus deserves greater praise 
for discovering America than does Washington for 
defending it." Affirmative, Wylie, Godfrey and 
Beachara ; negative, Scott, Anderson and Call. 
Criticisms were quite freely Indulged in under the 
order of report of critic. After a pleasant session, 
and the practical application of much parliamen- 
tary law, the Society adjourned. Reporter. 



POOR MAN'S TELEPHONE. 

We have been wrestling with the poor man's tel- 
ephone again this week. The amount of perspi- 
ration that has " larded the lean earth " In our self- 
sacrificing efforts for the benefit of impecunious 
humanity will never be measured or properly ap- 
preciated. And we are going to fire the business 
end of our double-mule battery at the head of the 
very next gentleman who comes along and smil- 
ingly suggests that a wire would probably work 
better than a string. We have tried the wire 
twice. The first experiment was with unaneled 
broom-wire, and the result was a hard metallic 
"ringing" that would have done honor to a brass- 
throated donkey. This week we proposed to do 
the thing up brown. Of course the difficulty was 
in the hardness of the wire. Buying a coll (on 
tick), we turned It over to Prof. Kedzie, who fired 
up his patent furnace and roasted all the kinking 
and twisting proclivities out of that wire till it 
was as soft and supple as a political platform before 
election. And after burning everybody's fingers 
in the haste to string it up, the stuff was finally 
swinging between the buildings, and wouldn't 
do anything — it wouldn't even " ring." 

A strong thread is good enough for us. The 
rich nabobs of Europe, who don't know what to do 
with their surplus Income, can lavishly squander 
seventy-five cents in trying wire ; but so long as 
our native land is afflicted with hard times, we 
shall patriotically stick to the string. Further- 
more, tho strain of the wire has stretched the 
sheepskins so much that they must be reset. But 
the " short-line route," the cheapest, most direct 
and speediest line, is the "old reliable." It has 
worked all the time — through rain, snow and tem- 
pest. No wire in ours, If you please. 

Those who labor in the cause of science for the 
benefit of a cruel world have countless sorrows. 
With one eye to business and the other heroically 
twisted over to the eternal fitness of things, we 
had poetically designated the two tin cans and 
string arrangement as the "Poor Man's Telephone." 
And here comes the" Hon. Frank A Root, of the 
North Topeka Times, which the same is also post- 
master, and kicks all our highfalutin overboard by 
calling it the "Can-can Telephone." Will some 
benevolent gentleman please kill him? 

COLLEGE DRILL CLUB. 

The Drill Club had a larger attendance of mem- 
bers and visitors last Thursday evening than ever 
before. The committee on jurisprudence reported 
that an appeal from the decision of the chair could 
be laid on the table, and that the maker of a 
motion could amend or vote against his motion 
but could not speak against It. A motion to accept 
a report is the same in effect as a motion to adopt, 
and, when carried, adopts the report. 

The special committee on topics presented the 
subject of the manner of obtaining the floor, the 
rights of the member to whom the floor has been 
assigned, the five ways in which he can be Inter- 
rupted, and the principles upon which his rights 
and those of Interruption rest. Many questions of 
practical interest were asked by different persons, 
and in the discussion which followed the reasons 
for the several usages were clearly brought out. 

A lively contest over the time of meeting re- 
sulted in a change from Thursday to Wednesday 
evening. 

The fun began when the question of selecting a 
committee to do the janitor work of the Club, and 
fixing the compensation therefor, was taken up ; 
and the chair was kept busy in putting amend- 
ments and deciding points of order until the 
question finally and funnily got itself settled to 
the satisfaction of everybody except the members 
constituting the committee, who were instructed 
to enter upon the discharge of their duties imme- 
diately. As the Club was about adjourning, a 
motion to reconsider the vote appointing the 
committee was made and entered upon the min- 
utes. The point being raised that the pendency 
of this motion suspended the action of the original 



motion, it was moved that the committee be 
required to obey the original order. A point was 
made that this motion was out of order because 
conflicting with the rules on "reconsideration." 
The question was referred by the chair to the 
Club for decision, which body went into the com- 
mittee of the whole upon the subject. After much 
discussion and determined filibustering, during 
which latter a vivid realization was had of the 
motions which can't be made in committee of the 
whole, the committee arose and recommended the 
President to sustain the point of order. So the 
janitor boys came out ahead, rejoicing over the 
blessed provisions whereby a minority is able, at 
least for a while, to hold in check an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Their opponents, on the other hand, 
were disposed to inquire whether a majority has 
any rights whatever, and if so how much. Both 
sides are at work on the manual, and the end is yet 
to come. 

The meeting was the most profitable as well as 
the most interesting that the Club has yet held, 
and gives promise of many more like it. 

Mr. L. A. Salter, son of ex-Lieutenant Gov. Salter, 
stopped over in town last night on his way from 
the Agricultural College to his home in Independ- 
ence. — Ottawa Journal. 

We take great pleasure in noticing the popular- 
ity of our friend Lou Salter. He is one of the best 
and most reliable young men we ever knew.— 
Thayer Headlight. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 
Prentls' lecture, at the Presbyterian Church, 
last Tuesday night, was really very fine. The 
church was full and the audience delighted ; and 
this cannot often be said of a Manhattan audi- 
ence. We advise everybody everywhere to hear 
this lecture at the first opportunity. We under- 
stand that Mr. P. may deliver another lecture 
here In the spring, and if he does, those desiring to 
attend will have to get tickets in advance — for 
no house in town would hold all who would want 
to go. 

This splendid institution is doing a great work 
for the educational interests of Kansas. The 
winter term began January 3d. The sons and 
daughters of many of our farmers who are expect- 
ing to leave home to go to school, should send to 
President Anderson, of Manhattan, Kansas, for cir- 
culars giving full Information as to the studies pur- 
sued, expenses and necessary qualifications to se- 
cure their admission to the school. The scope and 
character of the institution is fully set forth in the 
publications which President Anderson will send 
free to any applicant. — Kansas Farmer. 

ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

M. S. Tyler has sold his house to Jesse Winchlp. 
Consideration, 95,000. 

J. H. Keller, who was for some years commercial 
traveller for Campbell & Co., of Kansas City, has 
leased the Adams House, ana will take possession 
about February 15th. 

The K. P. Railway has given a rate of freight on 
stone so low that Ulrich & Son are shipping to 
to Leavenworth, for the use of builders there, our 
fine magnesia limestone. Leavenworth has been 
receiving stone heretofore from Cottonwood Falls. 

The lecture at the Presbyterian Church last 
Tuesday evening, by Mr. Prentls, was one of the 
best, if not the best, lectures ever heard in Man- 
hattan. He was listened to by an audience of 
about four hundred persons, and frequently ap- 
plauded. Those who listen to his lecture on 
Europe will never go away dissatisfied. Mr. Pren- 
tls has greatly improved In elocution, and his de- 
scriptive powers are excellent. 



The State of Kansas has recently received a 
certified list from the Department of the Inte- 
rior of 8,680 acres of land for school purposes. 
These lands were selected by the State under the 
act of February 16, 1859, but suspended since 1863 
for the reason that the townships for which indem- 
nity was claimed were reserved for Indians. They 
are now granted to the State under the decision 
of the Indian Bureau, of August 14th, 1877. Al- 
most all of said lands are in Lyon county. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. M. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. A. A. Stewart, President. 

Miss Nena M. Wilson, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Bernhard Anderson, President. 

Clarence E. Wood, Secretary. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 35 a. h. 

Going West 5:37p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:50 p. m., and 9:50 p. m. 

Going West 6 : 25 a. m., and 8 : 35 a. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending January 24th, 1878." Latitude, 
39°12' ; Longitude, 96°40' ; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OP WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 



Temperature. 



V 



e 



49° 


35° 


48 


29 


38 


21 


46 


26 


41 


18 


45 


23 


53 


26 



44°.50 
44 

33 .25 
35 .25 
32 .75 
35 .50 
43 



Bar. 



>£ iff 



28.68 
28.65 
28.72 
28.83 
28.98 
28.73 
28.65 



1 



f 



.05 
.40 
.05 



Average temperature for the week, 38°.92. 
Range of temperature for the week, 35°. 
Rainfall for the week, .50 of an Inch. 



EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR ITEMS. 

There are In the neighborhood of one hundred 
schools In session In Linn county, in as many first- 
rate school-houses that are paid for. 

A writer in the Industrialist thinks the adop- 
tion of the metric system would simplify book- 
keeping. Felter has already done this. 

Forty-three public schools in Kansas have intro- 
duced Felter's Elements of Book-Keepiug during 
the month of December. Send in your orders, 
gentlemen. 

The Chase County Courant correctly advises : Teach 
your boys that a common-school education, with 
common* sense, is better than a college education 
without it. 

The class in Political Economy, at the Agricultu- 
ral College, is now taking a brief course in parlia- 
mentary law. Turn all the boys, and girls, too, 
loose In that field. 

School-district authorities can obtain the highest 
market price for their bonds, by addressing E. 
Gale, Loan Commissioner of the Agricultural Col- 
lege Endowment Fund, Manhattan. 

The Osage City school district has purchased a 
library, and books are given out every Saturday 
afternoon from 2 until 6 o'clock. Only a half-mill 
tax was necessary to accomplish It. 

Mound City has a new school-house, and all de- 
partments of the public schools are under one roof. 
The new building is a model of Kansas enterprise 
and skill. It is two stories high, and is 30x50 feet 
on the ground. 

Felter's Elements of Book-Keeping will be used 
by the first-year class at the Agricultural College, 
this term, which began January 3d. The author- 
ities of the College say It is by far the best text- 
book upon that subject now out. 

The Neosho Falls School Review publishes the re- 
ports of classes, written, punctuated, put in type, 
and signed by the scholar at the head of the class. 
Good Idea. It also publishes a composition by 
one of the girls, who also set it in type ready for 
publication. 

J. D. Walters, in a communication to the Indus- 
trialist, thinks that a five-cent meter rule placed 
in the pocket of every school-boy would be worth 
hours of argument In introducing the metric sys- 
tem. He wants school boards to procure a school 
set of the different units, and then use them. f 



CHURCH DIRECTORY. 

Baptist.— Rev. S. Pillsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 m m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning service; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 A. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 a. M. ; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't. 

Congregational.— Rev. R. D. Parker, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. Service at 
11 a. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist.— Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored).— Rev. J. S. Grlf- 
fing, Pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. M. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 3 p. m. 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Wm. Campbell, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
Sabbath School immediately after morning ser- 
vice ; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 

TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a building 
for the Kansas State Agricultural College (esti- 
mated cost about $12,000) will be received by the 
undersigned until seven o'clock p. M., on Tuesday, 
February 12th, 1878. Plans and specifications can 
be seen after February 1st at my office in Manhat- 
tan, and at the office or E. T. Carr, architect, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Bids will not be considered 
unless guaranteed by parties of known responsi- 
bility. The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. N. A. Adams, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 15th, 1878. 



>ookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 

dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

chool District, Township and Coun- 

1 ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
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anhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 

■ Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 

Mathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeplng, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST, 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1878. 



The Presw on the Agricultural College* 

A superior institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best Institutions in the West.— Lin* 
coin Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Sue* 
cess to it.— Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of.— farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Tola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Qarnetl Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Seloit 
Gazelle. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests or the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— Elk 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
Just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion. — Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Oourant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education. — Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the Stato Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Videlte. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most beneacial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— Eldorado Press. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women,— Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the 8tate, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?;ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth aud 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
— Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation. — Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 

Eractical education, one that will be useful to a 
oy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
muy follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.— Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught.— 
Topeka Blade. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— Great Bend Tribune. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade ho receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— Neosho 
County Record. 

THE LAST CHANCE. 

The Price of the Leavenworth Times Soon to be 

Two Dollars. Only a few Weeks at 

the Old Rate. 
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larming for Profit.— Special courses In 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

The Farm Department offers for sale 
Youno Short-horn Bulls of the highest 
breeding, together with Jerseys and Galloways. 
Also, a very fine lot of Berkshire Pigs, eligible to 
record and the get of the celebrated boars Lord 
Liverpool and British Sovereign II We have also 
for sale a few choice Essex Pigs, straight Jos. 
Harris stock, of both sexes. Our prices place this 
stock within reach of the general farmer. Address 
Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, Manhattan, 
Kansas. (H-tf) 

Printing!— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers anp 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. 8., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It proients the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom It is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 



The Leavenworth Weekly Times for the last two 
months has been publishing a paper of fifty-four 
columns, with very few advertisements'. It is now 
the largest, cheapest, best, and leading paper of 
Kansas, and has a larger circulation than any other 
paper in the State. We do not see how any man in 
the West can afford to be without the Times. 
Its market reports are correct, Kansas Items 
complete, miscellany select, editorials positive, 
and agricultural items especially adapted to the 

When the proprietor expends as much money as 
he has done, $1.00 a year does not more than pay 
for the white paper, and realizing the fact that 
the people do not care for a little extra money, 
provided they obtain all the news, the price of 
the weekly Times will be raised to $2.00 on the 1st 
of March, 1878. But until that date all subscriptions 
will be received at the old rates, and those sending 
$1.00 will receive the weekly Times for one year. 
Send your money immediately, and get the best 
paper in Kansas fo»on« year for on« dollar. 

Addreis, D. R. Anthony, Leavenworth, Kan. 



The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for" quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas, 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

Erin ted in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 
eautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per anuum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 
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he Educational Weekly.— The union 
of the School Bulletin and N. W. Journal of 
Education, Wisconsin ; the Michigan Teacher, Michi- 
gan ; the Illinois Schoolmaster, Illinois ; the Nebraska 
Teacher, Nebraska; The School, Michigan; Home 
and School,_ Kentucky _; the School Reporter, Indiana. 
Editors — Prof . Wm. F Phelps, President State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Editor-in- 
Chief; Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Hon. J. M. Gregory, President Illinois 
Industrial University, Champaign; Hon. Newton 
Bateman, President Knox College, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois. Managing Editor — S. R. Winchell, Chicago. 
Slate Editors — One in each of the Western States. 

The strongest consolidation of educational jour- 
nals ever affected in this country. The broadest 
in its scope; the handsomest in appearance; the 
most varied in its contents : the freshest, strongest 
and latest of the journals of its class. Good for the 
teacher ! Good for the scholar ! Good for the citi- 
zen ! Every department is in the hands of a spe- 
cial editor. Its "Practical Hints and Exercises" 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade. 

terms op subscription. 
To single subscribers 1 year, $2.50; 6 months, $1.50. 

In clubs of five " 2.00; " 1.25. 

Clubs of ten or more " 1.50; " 1.00. 

To new subscribers, three months on trial, fifty 
cents. Send ten cents for specimen copy to S. R. 
Winchell 4 Co., Publishers, 170 Madison street, 
Chicago, 111. 

ANNOUNCEMENT! 

In response to a general and urgent demand 
from the earnest, practical teachers throughout the 
country, and from many of the county superin- 
tendents in the West, we have decided to enter 
upon the publication of a monthly journal devoted 
exclusively to the practical work of the school-room. 
This demand has come from such teachers as need 
the help of our " Practical Hints and Exercises," 
but cannot afford to pay the subscription price of a 
weekly, and purchase, besides these helps, a great 
deal which is of no direct service to them. 

We have decided, therefore, to republish from 
the Weekly all the helpful editorials, contribu- 
tions, correspondence, exercises, etc., in a sixteen- 
page monthly of the size and style of the Weekly. 
And, to be consistent, we shall call this monthly 
visitor The Practical Teacher. The subscrip- 
tion price will be one dollar per year, in advance, or 
le,i cents a single number. Ten numbers will con- 
stitute a year. In clubs of five or more, 75 cents a 
year. 

In this publication our aim will be to meet that 
very common objection of teachers, that the educa- 
tional journals do not furnish enough of what is 
practically serviceable to them in their teaching. 
The very best contributions available will be pro- 
vided for its columns. The best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects in the common-school 
course will be given fjy well-known teachers. Edi- 
torially it will be in the hands of Prof. Wm. F. 
Phelps, Editor-in-chief of the Weekly. The first 
number is now ready. It will be sent regularly to 
all who will send us a club of four at one dollar 
each. Address, The Practical Teacher, 170 
Madison St., Chicago. 33-4w 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- **x 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the ^. 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, f 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading oue of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work -shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterflv. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economv, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
4S-TUITI09T ABSOLUTELY FREE!*®* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 12.75 to $4.00 f 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 

Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited aud 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks And the Industrialist for $2.75; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 
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Ihe Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
4c, 4c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from, 
the very best periodicals ot this country ana 
Europe,- and are chosen principally with reference 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the" patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4W 
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Published every Saturday by the 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OPTHB 

KANSAS STATE A&BIOULTUBAL COLLEGE. 

Teems op Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
age prepaid. Ten cents per month, postage pre- 
paid. Payment absolutely In advance! Paper 
stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STEWART. Manhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the 8tate has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology, and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." Tho relative demand for the three 
forms of education is Indicated by the proportion 
tn which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
^J tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
1^ follows: 

Normal education : 

Teachers 113— U3 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73- 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.03 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation.™ 9.51 =97.16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each huudrcd of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the abovo fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every serai-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an Industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
t* tngly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
Tf in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,001 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and tho securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. Tho an- 
nual incomo from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. Tho only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
tho conditions of tho congressional grant. This 
is tho only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riloy 
county, one hundred and twontv miles west of the 
Missouri River, in tho heart of tho great central 
Valley which runs through tho finest agricultural 
State in America. Tho Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The courso of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
professional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
ligent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; In tho use of numbors as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
tho use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laborutorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
/scapo Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
4 ^ud Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
•.Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
» 'Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
courso for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
" making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 
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"Gigantic Exposure." 

Short Duration of the Prehistoric Age of the 
" Colorado Stone Man "-- Entertaining Descrip- 
tion of the " Blrth-Place " of the " Remarkable 
Petrifaction." 



[Special dispatch to the Chicago Tribune.] 

New York, January 24. — The scientists 
who have expressed a belief in the " Colo- 
rado stone man" will probably regret their 
haste. A correspondent, writing from Elk- 
land, Tioga county, Pa., charges that he has 
discovered substantial proof that the " Colo- 
rado Giant" was made there by George 
Hull, who made the "Cardiff Giant." 
This information was obtained from E. J. 
Cox, a justice of the peace, to whom Hull 
is said to have explained the modus operandi 
of his working. Hull moulded and baked 
his giant, expending, it is thought, $10,000 
or $12,000 on it, which exhausted his 
means. Then he visited Barnum; and, 
shortly afterward, the object was shipped to 
Colorado Springs, where it was " planted." 
Cox was invited to see the figure Feb. 1, 
1877, and in his description says : " The 
giant was lying on a board supported by 
saw-horses. A derrick-like structure stood 
over the kiln, and had been used to take the 
giant out. Barrels of plaster of Paris, 
ground bone, ground stone, clay, and other 
materials, were in the corners, and there 
were many plaster mouldings lying about 
and on shelves. Hull was in ecstacies. 
Said he : ' Don't tell me that the people 
won't be fooled by this.' 

" Hull called my attention to the four 
inches of tail which adorned the extremity 
of the figure's backbone, and struck a match 
so that I could see it plainly. Said he : 

"'Cox, look at that tail. Take hold of 
it.' Then rising (for we were stooping), he 
exclaimed: 'That tail alone is worth a 
million I ' 

"I called his attention to the fact that 
the man was not perfect. He struck 
matches to show me the difference in the 
toes. He said it would not do to have the 
man perfect, — that there was nothing per- 
fect about it. It had been made so as to 
have it not like anything ever discovered of 
the human or brute creation. The arms, he 
said, were made disproportionately long, so 
as to make it appear something between a 
man and an ape. 

" He explained how he had used two hun- 
dred and fifty gross of steel needles, which 
had been fastened in lead, a dozen or so at 
a time, and with these he had gone over the 
entire surface of the figure before it was 
baked, producing that goose-skin appear- 
ance which has puzzled scientific men. 

"'Suppose,' said I, 'some scientist pro- 

Soses to go into him, what are you going to 
o?' 

"'Oh,' said Hull, 'I've got that fixed,' 
and he pointed to two places where he said 
the scientists could have a foot of surface to 
work on where they would be sure to strike 
bone. 'If they want to go in anywhere 
else,' Baid he, ' we shan't let them.' 

" The first idea was to bury the figure in 
Connecticut, but to this Barnum objected, 
and Colorado was decided upon. 

All the arrangements for discovery were 
most carefully made, and the humbug was 
carried out with great success." Cox now 
peaches because he says Hull has misused 
him. 



New Orleans and the Grain Trade. 

New Orleans is now putting forth extraor- 
dinary efforts to attract the great volume of 
western exports through the market, which 
is causing no little concern in New York, 
for the fear is thus engendered that the me- 
tropolis may lose largely the control over 
shipments from the West. The shallow 
outlets of the Mississippi have operated ad- 
versely to New Orleans in the past, but the 
Eads jetties have resulted in securing a suf- 
ficiency of water for the largest-sized vessels. 
The Baring Brothers, in looking after tho 
immense western grain trade, declare that 
they can take grain to Liverpool by New 
Orleans at much less per bushel than via 
New York. President Ackerman, of the 
Illinois Central, who has given great atten- 



tion to the subject, expressed the opinion 
that the time has come for establishing a 
regular line of steamships between New Or- 
leans and Liverpool to accommodate the ex- 
port trade. He avows that by this new 
arrangement "grain can be carried from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans at about forty cents a 
hundred weight, and to Liverpool at about 
seventy cents." 

We are glad to see New Orleans rising to 
the magnitude of the great question of grain 
exportation. The legitimate effect of placing 
a regular line of steamships in operation 
between New Orleans and Liverpool will be 
a reduction of tariffs by railroad, between 
the producing regions of the West and New 
York. It will make competition genuine, 
and not seeming, merely. Occasionally the 
railroads get into a war and for a time re- 
duce their rates of transportation, but this 
does not last long. In the early part of last 
year the roads terminating at New York, 
frightened at the grain traffic which was 
turning to southern ports, made great reduc- 
tions in tariffs, and wheat was taken from 
Chicago, by rail, to New York at nine cents 
a bushel, or three dollars a ton, lower than 
ever before carried. . 

What the people of the West want, in the 
absence of inter-State regulations, which will 
fix the prices of transportation, is a real and 
honest competition in the carrying trade. 
Experience has taught us that railroads 
more naturally combine for high rates, than 
to make war on each other. But with our 
steamships making regular trips from New 
Orleans to Europe, if the rail routes to the 
seaboard desire any amount of the carrying 
trade, their rates must be approximately low 
as the water route. 

We hail with delight the activity and 
earnestness of the grain men of New Orleans 
in their efforts to make that city the great 
grain depot for foreign shipment, and since 
the " Father of waters " has been so greatly 
enhanced in worth as a commercial trade 
artery by application of the jetty system, the 
producers in Kansas and other western 
States may have some assurance of cheaper 
transportation for their productions than 
has ever before been afforded. — Humboldt 
Inter-State. 



Our readers are aware that some time ago 
gas companies everywhere felt somewhat 
nervous about the electric candle. In Eng- 
land gas stock fell considerable. It was seen 
that the project of substituting an electric 
light for gas was so nearly accomplished 
that its final success was only a matter of 
time. European scientific men are at work 
upon the problem, and private adviceB Beem 
to indicate that such progress is being made 
that an important announcement may be 
forthcoming any day. Gum the necessary 
appliances are perfected so that the electric 
candle may be as effectively worked upon a 
large scale as it is now upon a small one, 
we may then forthwith extinguish the gas, 
for of a certainty cheaper, safer, and in 
every way better light will have taken its 
place. The electric candle produces neither 
heat nor smoke, it cannot cause fire, and it 
is expected that it will produce a brilliant 
light at a nominal cost. That it will one 
day come into general use is pretty certain. 
We believe that day is nearer at hand than 
some people would" like to think possible. 
— Philadelphia Press. 

Practical Education. 

Education should consist much more than 
it does it learning to do, to act, to perform. 
The successful men of the world are those 
who can accomplish the ends of life, who 
can by their own energy and skill bring 
about grand and useful results. Our educa- 
tional institutions make us learned, cultured, 
but not sufficiently actors. One reason why 
very often the young men who have but little 
education from the schools surpass those who 
have lived for years in the College walls, is 
because they have been trained to action — 
action gives strength and health. Culture 
gives ease, grace and finish. They belong 
together, but have been separated. Let 
them be brought once more into some grand 



scheme of education, and we shall have 
men and women as the result who can not 
only accomplish noble work, but be at 
the same time fine scholars, with cultivated 
manners, with grace and dignity of demean- 
or.— Exchange. 

; 
The Statistical Bureau of Berlin estimates 
that the total steam motive power of the 
world equals the force of 25,000,000 horses. 

The expenditure of the English govern- 
ment for education, science and art has in- 
creased from £26,750 in 1836, to £3,972,098 
in 1875. 



The annual oil production of Pennsyl- 
vania is supposed to nearly equal in value 
the gold and silver productions of California 
and Nevada. 



Iowa produces less than double the 
amount of wheat Kansas produced in 1877, 
yet Iowa has more than three times the 
population of Kansas. — Wellington Press. 



Mr. Prentis' book is to be published 
early in February, and is to contain, besides 
the letters from Europe, the author's lec- 
ture on " Pike's Peak, and his Agricult- 
ural College commencement address, enti- 
tled " The World a School." 



The growing wheat crop in this county 
was nearly all drilled, and some of it is even 
cross drilled and with good results. Drill- 
ing is growing in favor. The wheat in this 
country is looking magnificently, and prom- 
ises a large yield next summer. — Paola 
Spirit. 

Mr. L. L. Obment, of Cleveland, Ten- 
nessee, is sending out samples of the wheat 
of Taos, or, as he calls it, the " Big Seed 
Wheat." He is advertising it all over the 
country. We saw last fall in our Texas ex- 
changes that it was a fraud, that when 
ground it would not make flour, etc. We 
caution farmers against spending their mon- 
ey for it. We have a few kernels which we 
will give a trial and report progress. — Com- 
monwealth. 



Toads as Pets. 

A correspondent of the Gardener's Chron- 
icle, speaking of pets, says : " My first atten- 
tions were devoted to toads, and very few 
persons can believe how much a prepossess- 
ing creature of this kind can be taught. I 
had five; they knew me perfectly; they 
knew their own names ; etc." The editor of 
this journal is reminded by the above that 
toads were among his earliest pets, and they, 
too, knew their names, and learned to come 
when called. — Field and Forest. 



We stated recently that in 1877 New 
Hampshire raised over two million bushels 
of corn. Mr. Boughton, in his hand-book, 
states that there is one county in Kansas 
that raised over four million bushels in 
1877, two that raised three millions each, 
nineteen that raised over two millions each, 
twenty-five that raised over one million 
each; and that the entire State produced 
the enormous amount of over one hundred 
and three million bushels. — Lawrence Jour- 
nal. 



Boys, We Mean Yon. 

For farmers the country wants the most 
energetic, thorough-going and wide-awake 
boys that can be found. Therefore, if a boy 
is blessed with that crowning concomitant 
which moves the world — brains — let him 
become a farmer. Brains constitute the 
great desideratum in agricultural science at 
the present day. Fifty years ago muscle 
was the essential requisite. When the labors 
of the farm were nearly all performed by the 
laborious and fatiguing application of human 
force, farming was irksome and drudgery. 
But now when teams and steam power re- 
spond to the bidding of the tiller of the soil, 
agriculture is the most agreeable pursuit one 
can desire. Boys, stick to the farm. — Kins- 
ley Republican. 
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We have heard a good deal of the sharp- 
ness of the Parsons Broad-Axe, and would 
be obliged if its editor would fling a sample 
of his hardware over this way, — handle-end 
first, though. 



We are much obliged for the following 
flattering notice of the Industrialist : 

No standing armies are needed where 
intelligence prevails, and where the press is 
free to disseminate the principles of truth, 
morality and virtue among the people. 

" That's us " every time ; and all for only 
seventy-five cents a year, postage prepaid at 
office of publication I 



Noble L. Prentis will delight audiences 
with his "Impressions" at Peabody on the 
6th inst., Wichita 6th, Hutchinson 8th, and 
Great Bend 9th. In addition, he will de- 
light any audience, any where, and at any 
time except meal-time — at meal-time he 
has a "previous engagement." These 
aforesaid any audiences can make arrange- 
ments for happiness by addressing Noble 
Lecturer, at Topeka. 



Tbe Largest Edition. 

Please count us out. We have nothing to 
say on that subject. There was a time 
when the spirit prompted us to arise and let 
flash the effulgent glory of the Industri- 
alist, artistically toned down by the grace- 
ful veil of its inherent diffidence. That 
was when we increased our ordinary edition 
five-fold and for several weeks issued five 
thousand copies per week. Under such 
circumstances, most papers would have gone 
prancing and snorting around in the pride 
of their strength and greatness; but the 
Industrialist didn't. It just let on that 
such achievements were every-day occur- 
rences in its life, and had gotten to be so 
common as hardly to attract its attention or 
merit even a two-line item in its "valuable 
columns." 

During that period we remember debat- 
ing whether a proper regard for humanity, 
and a due respect for that obligation to in- 
crease the general stock of knowledge which 
rests upon all men, did not demand at least 
a double-leaded statement of our circula- 
tion. And, too, we recall the suggestions of 
conscience that an omission to chronicle 
this truth of history was tantamount to 
cheating posterity out of its just expecta- 
tions ; and, also, the vivid impression made 
by the warning of judgment that the re- 
tiring bashfulneas of the Industrialist 
would yet be the death of it, and then how 
would it feel ! 

But virtue has its rewards, and we are 
glad now that during those trying weeks of 
doubt and perplexity we followed the deli- 
cate touch of our finer nature, and didn't 
blow ; because, since then, the question has 
been raised as to the size of the largest 
single edition which has been published in 
the State by a regular paper ; and in view 
of the following facts, we would have felt 

rather cheap : 

The Frankfort Record says that the last new- 
year's edition of the Atchison Champion, which 
consisted of eleven thousand copies, was the 
largest edition ever issued in the State. The new- 
year's edition of the Topeka Commonwealth, two 
years ago, was sixteen thousand. — Junction Union. 

Hold that mule I Look a leedle oudt, Mr. 
Prouty. The Parsons Sun issued of its holiday 
edition two years ago 26,000 copies. There have 
been more copies of the Sun issued, though it is 
among the comparatively younger papers, than of 
any other weekly in the State, or the weekly issue 
of any daily in the State since the morning stars 
first sang together. Put that in your pipe, Mr. 
Prouty, and smoke it I — Parsons Sun. 

Hold your own mule I The Times, dur- 



ing the last gubernatorial campaign, issued 
an edition of seventy bundles of paper — 
being nearly sixty-eight thousand copies ; and 
they were not given to merchants by arm- 
fuls to be used for wrapping paper, but 
were all mailed from the Times office. Put 
that in your pipe, Mr. Kicking Bird, and 
see how it smokes. — Leavenworth Times. 

P. .8. — Say I hold on! Give us a fair 
count! Any body can see that the Cham- 
pion, Sun or Times is five times larger than 
the Industrialist; ^id, therefore, that if 
we had published as much matter as they 
did, our five-thousand edition would have 
been twenty-five thousand ; that we could 
easily have furnished the matter, only the 
sheet wasn't large enough — which was a 
misfortune rather than "a fault; and, there- 
fore, that to all intents and purposes, at 
least so far as the moral quality of the 
action goes, our edition was really the 
largest (as it were), — if not in paltry num- 
bers in the greater credit we deserve (or 
words and figures to that effect) for — for — 
for what we would have done — if — if the 



press 

Somehow this thing doesn't figure out the 
way it said it would when it started ; and, 
besides, we don't just see how to get over 
that 68,000 edition. Yes ! count us out ! 



A Definition Explained. 

Every school-boy who is well on in his 
arithmetic will tell us that mathematics is 
the science of magnitude, or the science 
which has for its object the measurement 
of magnitudes. Let us try to comprehend 
the meaning of this definition. Magnitudes 
are of one dimension, as the line ; of two 
dimensions, as the surface; or of three 
dimensions, as the solid or volume. If we 
wish to ascertain the distance between two 
points that are accessible, we apply some 
known length, as the foot or the yard, to the 
line that connects those two points ; that is, 
this distance is compared with some distance 
already known. This is the direct method of 
measurement. By this method we are re- 
quired to pass over the whole extent of the 
line measured. The process is wholly me- 
chanical. A child who has merely learned 
to count, and who can skillfully handle the 
measure, can perform direct measurements 
as well as the most profound mathematician. 

If we were restricted to the direct method 
of measurements, how very few distances 
could be determined. The height of trees 
or mountains, the depth of chasms, the width 
of rivers, could not be ascertained. Nothing 
could be known of those vast stretches of 
space between us and the heavenly bodies. 
Astronomy as a science would not exist. Di- 
rect measurement is possible only when the 
whole extent of the distance measured can 
be traversed. In the measurement of sur- 
faces, volumes, velocities, times and forceB, 
the method of direct measurement can 
seldom be adopted. 

Nature presents numerous obstacles which 
must first be overcome. Many of these have 
already been surmounted. The pure math- 
ematical figures must have early arrested 
the attention of man. Their properties were 
soon discovered. The relation which simi- 
lar figures sustain to each other became 
known. Thus arose what is called the indi- 
rect method of measuring magnitudes. The 
indirect method consists in connecting, in 
some way, those magnitudes which do not 
admit of direct measurement with those 
that can be measured directly. In many 
cases the magnitude sought for cannot be 
connected with those already known, but 
its relation to some other magnitude can be 
be ascertained, which is relative to some 
other magnitude, and so on. In many 
instances the human mind is obliged to es- 
tablish a long series of intermediates be- 



tween the system of unknown magnitudes, 
which are the final objects of its researches, 
and a system of magnitudes which is suscep- 
tible of direct measurement. A simple 
case of indirect measurement is the appli- 
cation of the law of falling bodies. In this 
instance we have two quantities — vertical 
distance and time. In the language of 
mathematics, each is a function of the other ; 
that is, the greater the distance the greater 
the time. This being the case we can sub- 
stitute the direct measurement of the one 
for the indirect measurement of the other. 
Thus, by counting the number of seconds 
that a heavy body requires to reach the 
depths of a chasm, we can determine the ver- 
tical distance with more precision than we 
could directly measure an equal horizontal 
distance on the surface of the earth. 

Again, let it be proposed to measure the 
exact distance between two inaccessible 
objects on the earth, or the distance between 
two of the heavenly bodies. This distance 
may generally be conceived as forming one 
side of a plane figure, — usually of a trian- 
gle, — the remaining parts of which are 
known ; and thus, by an application of the 
principles of the triangle, the line can be 
exactly measured. By these indirect meth- 
ods of measurement, man has been able to 
ascertain the distance of the planets from 
the earth, their distance from each other, 
their times of revolution, and their exact 
volumes. 

These illustrations show us something of 
the extensive scope of mathematics. The 
unknown is discovered by finding out the 
relation it sustains to the known. In his 
search for these relations, the range of the 
mathematician is as extensive as the mate- 
rial universe. To the discovery of these 
relations have been devoted the energies of 
the best minds of all ages of the world. 
These discoveries systematized are the math- 
ematics of the present day. — Prof. Ward. 



A Kansan Abroad. 

Everybody will be glad to know that Mr. 
Geo. W. Martin, Publisher, Topeka, an- 
nounces as in press a new book by Noble L. 
Prentis, entitled " A Kansan Abroad." It 
will contain the letters first published in 
the Gommonwealth, under the title of " Pren- 
tis in Europe," with some new ones ; an in- 
teresting address delivered under the auspi- 
ces of the Kansas State Historical Socie- 
ty, on " Pike of Pike's Peak ; " and one of 
the finest Commencement orations that has 
been made for years, " The World a School," 
delivered before the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, May 25th, 1875. The volume will be 
12mo. size, 225 pages, on tinted paper, full 
muslin binding, and embellished after a 
design by another and celebrated Kansan, 
Henry Worrall. Price, by mail, $1.25. It 
will be gotten up by Kansas printers and 
binders of the highest skill, and in the Kan- 
sas Martin's best style, which is a great deal 
better than any eastern publisher's best style 
on the same class of work. It is impossible 
that a work which has so much Kansas in its 
author, artist, craftsmen and publisher can 
be either bad or indifferent : from the eter- 
nal nature of things it must be good. 

The typical Kansan differs as greatly 
from other gentlemen as does a Knicker- 
bocker from a New Englander. He is a 
man who scans things as rapidly and mi- 
nutely as does an Indian on the trail ; who 
thinks so easily and reaches conclusions so 
swiftly that the act is rather intuitive than 
a process; who grasps the idea some lum- 
bering eastern chap is trying to express, 
before the old coach has gotten half through 
his sentence; who has a subtle apprecia- 
tion of truth, right and beauty that pounces 
on shams like a cat on mice; who has a 
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sense of the humorous as sharp as a bee's 
sting and as rollicking as a wild Irishman ; 
who has a reasoning power as strong as the 
heels of a mule, and a soul warm, great and 
cheery as the sun ; who has the grit of a 
bull-dog, the courage of a grizzly, the inde- 
pendence of a whirlwind, and the firmness 
of a mountain. It is because of the happy 
combination of these princely elements in a 
vigorous body, that the typical Kansan has 
a right to be conscious of his superiority to 
the citizens of other States, though his mod- 
esty keeps him from asserting the fact. 

When other people go to Europe, they see 
those things which the guide-books direct 
them to see, and do it with all the machine 
stupidity that characterized the statistical 
old owl who made the guide-book — whose 
intellect, by the way, had about as much to 
do in making the book as the brain of a 
hen has to do with making an egg. And 
when these people write letters to the east- 
ern press, they furnish so bad an imitation 
of the horrible copy set by the old owl that 
sensible people turn away in disgust. This 
is the reason why books of European travel 
have heretofore been dreariness personified 
and dressed in dates. The stream cannot 
rise higher than the fountain, and therefore 
sense, freshness and fun are not to be expect- 
ed in books written by eastern chaps. 

But even these stupids can understand V 
that A Kansan Abroad is a wholly different^ 
being. His power to see is as different from 
theirs as is the eye of the eagle from that of 
the g-hopper. To him the guide-book is 
not a military order from the general com- 
manding, but only an advertisement; and 
he always reserves the right to reject any or 
all advertisements. He wears the hat that 
bothers him least ; is equally at ease in the 
hotel " Grand " or the " Pig and Whistle ; " 
pays for what he buys and buys what he 
chooses; walks, 'busses or railroads at his 
own sweet will; goes where he royally 
pleases, stays as long as he wishes, and 
leaves precisely when he gets ready. He 
sees for himself, with his own eyes and 
in his own way. He does his own 
thinking in exact accordance with the laws 
of his nature, and in all the freedom of an 
American sovereign. He describes what he 
sees in every-day English, and prefers ideas 
to mere words, vivid imagery to threadbare 
phrases, and flashing thoughts that thrill *, 
through the soul — because darting from out a 
real soul — to rounded sentences. He pokes 
fun at foibles, knocks the hat off shams, 
shells vice, and makes a bayonet charge on 
iniquities. He looks at the people he meets 
as men, rather than as Englishmen or 
Frenchmen. In his view, brain, push and 
thrift are the same under all flags; man- 
hood and greatness are equally noble under 
all garbs; virtue, beauty and wit equally 
charming on all soils. And with a splen- 
did courage that rises above his own pre- 
conceived notions, above the prejudices of 
his countrymen, above the irritating con- 
ceits of the people he travels among, the 
Kansan Abroad is true to himself and to 
truth, speaking eloquently and lovingly of 
the noble things in nature and nations, as 
well as justly of the despicable things. 

We don't mean to say that Prentis pos- 
sesses to the outer extreme each and all of 
the qualities as above set forth in the typical 
Kansan. But we do mean to say that we 
had him in " the mind's eye " in sketching 
the type ; that his letters and lectures hav^jfc 
moulded this article; that what has been? 
said is far more real than fanciful ; that we 
would rather read after him than Bayard 
Taylor; that "A Kansan Abroad" will 
hugely delight thousands of Kansans at 
home, and be eagerly welcomed by thou- 
sands of others who have almost brains 
enough to become Kansaus. 
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"Oh, the anow, the beautif- 



He ia dead. 



There ia a good deal of wet lying around loose. 

Prof. Gale has been confined to his room thia 
week with the chllla. , 



We hear that there ia a " Youth' t Gasket" pub- 
lished at Junction City. Why don't you Bend us a 
copy, Mr. Caaket? 



A large and interesting prayer-meeting laat 
night, conducted by Prof. Piatt, and participated 
in by many students. 



We will be happy to aend the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address Immediately. 

From February first to the fifteenth ia the beat 
time to plant early subscriptions for the Industri- 
alist, seventy-five cents a year. 

We have received the flrat number of " The 
Hatchet," a three-column paper, neatly gotten up, 
and published in the interest of the Emporia 
schools. 

We had a pleasant visit thia week from Mr. J. G. 
Otia, District Lecturer of the State Grange, who is 
strongly and sensibly interested in the question of 
industrial education. 



By unanimous consent tho meeting ot the Board, 
of Regents, aet by adjournment for February 12th, 
la postponed to Tuesday evening, March 5th, 
the aame hour — seven o'clock. 



Any boy or girl who wiahes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at leas coat and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere elae. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice tho 
call for township and county bonds, when iasued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dreaa E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

About a thousand years ago, more or less, some- 
body borrowed our copy of Roget's Thesaurus of 
English Words ; and if it's all the aame to him we 
would like to use it a few daya, after which we will 
return it — may be! 

Everybody returns a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Shelton for having the snow removed from the 
walk between here and town last Wedneaday morn- 
ing. All the diaagreeableness connected with get- 
ting to and from Manhattan was by this means 
removed. 

This is what a sensible man in Marshall county 
said about the Industrialist, when he ordered it 
sent to him for a year: "After seeing a copy of 
your little paper, we came to tho conclusion that 
it was well worth the money." Who will be the 
next lucky man ? 
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FJohn Davis, a dentist in LaFayette, Indiana, and 
son of one of our best citizens, pleased his parents 
and old friends by putting in a very unexpected 
appearance on Thursday evening. Mr. Davia grad- 
uated from thia Institution in 1874, and haa aince 
been very successfully engaged in the practice of 
dentistry. 

The Mechanical Department ia building an ele- 
gant piece of furniture which combines in itself 
the lateat agony in the way of an office desk, with 
all the shelves, drawers, pigeon-holes, etc., and a 
handsome book-case with glass doors. Tho order 
is from private parties, and the workmanship ia 
Mr. Hawkea* beat,— which can't bo beaten by any- 
body. 

At the regular meeting of the College Drill Club 
last Wednesday evening, the following officers 
were elected for tho ensuing threo weeks: Presi- 
dent, A. N. Godfrey; Secretary, L. A. Salter; Mar- 
shal, G. A. Gale. An interesting session was held. 
The principles governing the chair in assigning 
the floor and the different ways of modifying a mo- 
tion were the topics under consideration. Tho 
latter subject will be continued at the next regular 
meeting. 

Tho atockholders of the New York Tribune Com- 
pany have continued Whitelaw Reid in Horace 
Greeley's old position for the next five years, 
thereby showing the beat of sense. His energetic 
management of tho Tribune haa placed it in the 
/ flrat rank of American newspapers, and no one of 
% them haa fresher news, more Are, or better talent. 
■ In another column will be found its announcement 
for the coming year, which speaks for itself, as the 
Tribune emphatically and habitually does for 
itself. 

During the month of January the following stu- 
dents reached the first rank, grading between 
ninety-five and one hundred in all recitations: 

Hattie Allen, Cherokee county ; Bernhard Ander- 



son, McPherson county ; Arthur T. Blain, Riley ; 
Estella Bouton, Greenwood; Lewis Call, Shawnee ; 
Henry Coe, Missouri; Jennie A. Coe, Missouri; 
Jasper G. Cowell, Clay; Albert F. Dickson, John- 
son ; James B. Dickson, Johnson ; Wilmer K. Eck- 
man, Osborne; Ellen Fletcher, Riley; Albert N. 
Godfrey, Lyon ; Silas C. Mason, Ottawa ; Emma L. 
Parish, Riley ; George L. Piatt, Riley ; Corwln J. 
Reed, Pottawatomie ; Lewis A. Salter, Montgom- 
ery ; Win. H. Sikes, Pottawatomie ; Clement O. 
Smith, Lyon ; George H. Storch, Atchison ; H. W. 
Thorne, New York ; Ella E. Vincent, Riley ; Amos 
E. Wilson, Dickinson; John H. Winne, Riley; 
Clarence E. Wood, Riley. . 

This week, and for a couple of months to come, 
the Industrialist desires to make the acquaint- 
ance of teachers in different parts of the State. 
It does so for the purpose of giving them informa- 
tion respecting the facilities and methods of that 
one of the State's educational institutions which ia 
maintained for the practical education of thoso who 
expect to engage in an industrial vocation. The 
farmer ia as much entitled at the hands of the 
State to a thorough education for his business, as is 
the lawyer for one preparatory to his business. 
And as the work of the farmer differs from that of 
the lawyer, so should the presentation of knowl- 
edge differ. The Industrialist presents these 
differences from time to time, as well as other 
matters. 



We are sorry for the writing clerk of the Educa- 
tional Calendar, S. A. Felter, editor, and George W. 
Martin, publisher, Topeka, issued monthly for 
only twenty-five cents a year, — which the same is 
always brimful of Kansas educational news, — but 
the aforesaid mailing clerk has got to die I Sev- 
eral weeks since, we notified that outfit to aend 
three copies regularly to the Industrialist ; last 
month we only got one, and this month, so far, 
none. It makes no difference whether he is an 
orphan, or a single man, or a double man, his doom 
is irrevocably sealed. After his funeral we shall 
calmly wait a month, and if there is no improve- 
ment, Governor Anthony will find it necessary to 
fill a vacancy in the office of State printer, vice 
Geo. W. Martin, murdered. 



The Alpha Beta Society called to order January 
25th, by Vice-President Geo. A. Gale. Messrs. 
Younger, Sternberg and McBratney were initiat- 
ed. Debate upon the subject, " Resolved, That we 
gain more knowledge by observation than by read- 
ing," was spiritedly discussed ; decision given in 
favor of the negative. Select reading was given 
by Charles McConnell, essay by H. F. Coe, and 
declamation by A. H. Stiles. Under extempora- 
neous speaking, the subject of woman suffrage was 
thoroughly and wittily discussed. 

At our next meeting Frank Sternberg and Hat- 
tie Allen on the negative, and Wm. McBratney 
and G. A. Gale on the affirmative, will debate the 
question, "Resolved, That it would be to the inter- 
est of the United States to adopt the free trade 
system." Gleaner to be presented next week by 
A. E. Wilson and Miss Estella Bouton. We were 
pleased to notice so large an attendance, the room 
being entirely filled. Come, all. C. 

In spite of the storm, the Webatere met Saturday 
evening as usual. Messrs Moore, Rollings and Tho- 
nion were elected members. The question, " Re- 
solved, That Columbus deserves greater praise for 
discovering America than does Washington for de- 
fending it," was very hotly contested. The gen- 
tlemen on the affirmative claimed that Columbus 
deserved great praise for his self-sacrificing efforts 
to discover a new continent; but the negative 
claimed that these were of no Importance compar- 
ed with the aelf-aacriflcing apirit of Waahington 
during the Revolution. And when tho affirmative 
claimed that Columbus deserved great credit for 
discovering such a great and glorious continent as 
we have hero to-day, a wicked man on the nega- 
tive ventured to suggest that a "thick-headed 
Norseman did the business" some four or five 
hundred years before Columbus. It is unnecessary 
to multiply words ; the decision of the judges was 
unanimously in favor of the negative. Extempo- 
raneous speaking followed with much interest. 
Mr. Call read an essay and Mr. Hickey declaimed. 
A committee appointed to draft a programme for 
the moot-court reported that Messrs. Reeve and 
Beacham act as plaintiff and defendant, and that 
the case be a suit brought for damages incurred by 
plaintiff's cattle breaking into and destroying 
defendant's crops; tho President, Secretary and 
Marshal of the Society to fill the respective posi- 
tions of Judge, Clerk and Sheriff; the principals 
to have the privilege of choosing one attorney and 
two witnesses each. After a pleasant meeting, the 
Society adjourned. Reporter. 

President Anderson, of the State Agricultural 
College, gives hia lmpreaaiona, in the above extract, 
of the lecture Noble Prentia ia now delivering in 
this State. We have heard many other gentlemen 
of fine literary culture expreaa equally compliment- 
ary opinions of this lecture. In fact, we have rare- 
ly heard any lecture spoken of in such enthusias- 
tic terras, either by the journals of the State or by 
individuals who have heard it. If there ia con- 
nected with any of the societies of thia city, a lec- 
ture committee, we think it would be well to see if 
arrangements cannot be made to have Prentis de- 



liver his lecture here. A large number of our peo- 
ple would, we are sure, be glad to have an opportu- 
nity afforded them of listening to it.— Atchison 
Champion. 

During the holidays we made a flying trip on the 
Kansas Pacific Railway as far as Manhattan, and 
while there visited, under the friendly guidance of 
Mr. Stanton, of the Adams House, the State Agri- 
cultural College. Unfortunately for us, we found 
none of the Faculty of the College at home, but 
were well repaid for our visit after all. We were 
greatly surprised at the extent as well as the ex- 
cellent quality of the means of teaching the youth 
of Kansas the branches thought necessary .in that 
liberal State for the education of its working class, 
such as cabinet-making, the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, telegraphing, printing, practical 
geology and chemistry, music and sewing. The 
chemical department, under Professor Kedzie, is 
one of the most complete and best adapted to the 
purpose we have ever seen. Upon visiting the 
office of the Industrialist, which' is edited by 
President Anderson, we found several of the stu- 
dents busily engaged in setting type, and the 
quality of the work done by them ia sufficient evi- 
dence that they are In the hands of good and 
faithful instructors in thia department as well as 
all the others. Kansas has reason to be proud of 
its public schools, of all grades, from the University 
down to the district schools away out on the bor- 
ders.— Kansas City Review of Science and Industry. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 
Messrs. E. B. Purcell, H. Kearns and Wm. Ras- 
kins shipped eight cars of stock from this place on 
Monday. 

Six more Sabbaths before the term of Rev. R. 
Wake's pastorate expires. He has been a hard 
worker in every good cause. 

What an appreciation there is between the peo- 

Ele and the pavement this slippery weather, and 
ow near and dear they are to each other, to be 
sure. 

The snow-storm of the season came on Tuesday, 
and Wednesday a. m. found the ground covered to 
the depth of several inches, and damp enough for 
good sleighing. 

The farmers took advantage of the improved 
roads on Friday, and we saw at one time five teams 
heavily loaded with grain on the Blue river bridge 
at once. All day the town was unusually lively. 

Ambrose Todd is excavating the cellar, etc., for a 
stone dwelling on his place west of the new College 
farm. The foundation walls will be put in at once, 
and the rest of the mason work done some time 
this summer. 

The Murphy Movement. — Hon. E. B. Rey- 
nolds, of Indiana, will commence a series of tem- 
Se ranee meetings in this city, on Friday, Feb. 15th. 
[r. Reynolds is now laboring in Kansas City with 
great success. Five thousand have signed the 

E ledge in that city since the meetings commenced. 
et all friends of the cause in and around Man- 
hattan rally in this movement. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLIOANTa 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pasa an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of aixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departmenta, and thia process ia rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils; thua more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
aa the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give tho pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety In each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 A. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished Instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and Industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same Is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged 81 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the aame purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the uae of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments ia for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 



which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. . j 

Furnishing an absolutely free education Is aa 
much aa can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student ia able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe Instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational ; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there ia to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or In the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who Is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



METEOROLOGICAL, RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending January 31st, 1878. Latitude, 
89°12'; Longitude, 96°40'; Height, 1,200 feet. 
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Average temperature for the week, 35°.10. 
Range of temperature for the week, 83°. 
Rainfall for the week, 1.41 inches. 
Snow-fall for the week, 6 inches. 



TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a building 
for the Kansas State Agricultural College (esti- 
mated cost about $12,000) will be received by the 
undersigned until seven o'clock p. M.. on Tuesday, 
February 12th, 1878. Plans and specifications can 
be seen after February 1st at my office in Manhat- 
tan, and at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Bids will not be considered 
unless guaranteed by parties of known responsi- 
bility. The right Is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. N. A. Adams, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 15th, 1878. 



eothler.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Oppoaite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 



AKansan Abroad, By Noble L. Prentis. 
In thia volume Mr. Prentia haa collected his 
letters first published in the Commonwealth, under 
the title of "Prentis in Europe;" "Pike of 
Pike's Peak," the interesting address originally 
delivered under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and never before printed ; and 
"The World a School," the annual addreaa 
before the State Agricultural College, delivered 
May 25, 1875. One volume, 12mo., of 225 pages, 
tinted paper, full muslin binding embellished 
after design by Henry Worrall. Price, by mail, 
$1.25. Address George W. Martin, Publisher, 
Topeka, Kansas. 



THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1878. 



The Press on the Agricultural College. 

Brior Institution of learning.— Minneapolis 



Asu 

Sentint 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas fanner should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Tola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage.— Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Garnett Plaindealer. 
One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 
Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— BeloU 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased Buccess.— Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.—^* 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
Just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
—Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Courant. 

Is making Its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Ib becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at whioh to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the Stato Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Hero the young idea Is not only taught how to 
shoot but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaOrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living In this part oi the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational Institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— JeweU 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
—Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
oractical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
Drevailed against it, and Is now recognized as one 
of f our ■ mosi ; beneficial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



Our Agricultural, College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the 8tate.— Alma Blade. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practioal men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only Institution in Kansas which 

?ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot, 



The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them. — Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of Institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 



THE LAST CHANCE. 



The Price of the Leavenworth Times Boon to bo 

Two Dollars. Only a few Weeks at 

the Old Rate. 



The Leavenworth Weekly Times for the last two 
months has been publishing a paper of fifty-four 
columns, with very few advertisements. It Is now 
the largest, cheapest, best, and leading paper of 
Kansas, and has a larger circulation than any other 
paper in the State. We do not see how any man in 
the West can afford to be without the Times. 
Its market reports are correct. Kansas Items 
complete, miscellany select, editorials positive, 
and agricultural items especially adapted to the 
Kansas farmer. 

When the proprietor expends as much money as 
he has done, $1.00 a year does not more than pay 
for the white paper, and realizing the fact that 
the people do not care for a little extra money, 
provided they obtain all the news, the prico of 
the weekly Times will be raised to 82.00 on the 1st 
of March, 1878. But until that date all subscriptions 
will be received at the old rates, and those sending 
81.00 will receive the weekly Times for one year. 
Send your money immediately, and get the best 
paper in Kansas for one year for one dollar. 

Address, D. R. Anthony, Leavenworth, Kan. 



" The Leading American Newspaper." 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

FOR 1878. 



comparison with that of any rival. More good 
work and more money are now spent upon it than 
ever before. Among regular contributors to it 
are Professor James Law, the country's foremost 
veterinary authority ; Professor L. B. Arnold, un- 
equaled as an instructor in the fine art of dairy- 
ing ; Professor G. C. Caldwell, of national repu- 
tation as an agricultural chemist ; Professor C. V. 
Riley, the well-known entomologist; Mr. josiah 
Hoopes, the horticultural authority, and other ag- 
ricultural specialists of the highest rank. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Postage Free in the United States. 

Dally Tribune, 1 year Wg ™ 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, 1 year 8 00 

Five copies, 1 year « ojj 

Eleven copies, 1 year 2 ° °° 

Weekly Tribune: , • ... . __ 

One copy, 1 year $2 00 I Ten copies, 1 year..»14 00 

Five copies, 1 year.. 8 25 | Twenty cop., 1 y'r.. 25 00 
Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate. 
Additions to clubs may be made at any time. Re- 
mit by P. O. order, or in registered letter. 

UNEXAMPLED PREMIUM. 

Webster's $12 Unabridged Dictionary Free! 

The Tribune makes to its old subscribers an ex- 
traordinary offer. It will give them The-Weekly 
for five years, post paid, and a copy of the great 
standard Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, in 
leather binding, 1,836 quarto pages, with 3,000 en- 
gravings, both for 810— being two dollars less than 
the cost of the Dictionary alone at any book store! 
If the old subscriber prefers, he need pay for The 
Weekly only two years for himself, by sending 
three new subscribers for one year each. In 
either case the remittance of 810 secures five years 
subscription for The Weekly Tribune as well as 
the twelve-dollar Dictionary. 

Any old subscriber to The 8emi-Weekly Trib- 
une can avail himself of the same offer by sending 
the regular price for that issue for five years' sub- 
scription, 815, in the same way. 

Thus, any subscriber to either edition, renewing 
his subscription for five years at the regular rate 
to single subscribers (or renewing for only two 
years, and getting three new subscribers) gets five 
years of his favorite paper for nothing, and the 
great Dictionary for 82 less than Its regular price ; 
or he gets his paper at the regular price, and .he 
great Dictionary for nothing— whichever way he 
pleases to count it ! 

PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS GETTING UP CLUB8 FOR 1878. 

For a club of— ., „ ' 

5 Weeklies — Any five Tribune Novels. 
10 Weeklies — An extra copy of the Weekly or a 
copy of the Greely Memorial Volume, in 
cloth, or any eight of The Tribune Novels. 
20 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly ; or one extra 
Weekly, and either Mr. Greely's " Pohtica 
Economy," or " What I know about farming," 
(81.50 each at retail.) 
30 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly Tribune, and 
any eight of The Tribune Novels; or Mr. 
Greeley's " Recollections of a Busy Life," in 
sheep (82.50 at retail), and the same Novels. 
50 Weeklies— The Daily Tribune one year and 
either of the above-mentioned books, or the 
series of Tribune Novels. 
rOne Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies In 
the above. Double numbers of the Tribune 
Novels count as two.] 
These premiums are better than the Tribune 
has ever offered before, and are believed to be 
better and more attractive than any that can be 
offered by any other responsible establishment. 

For further information, posters and specimen 
copies, address simply ¥HETRiBUN 

New York. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Resents. 

N. A. ADAMS, Seo'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

J. LAWRENCE, Belolt, Mitchell Oo. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Oo. 
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8. M. WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Oo. 

T. O. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Puroell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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The Tribune has long enjoyed the distinction of 
the largest circulation among the best people. Dur- 
ing the year 1878 it will spend more labor and 
money than ever before to deserve that pre-emi- 
nence. It secured, and means to retain it by 
becoming the medium of the best thought and the 
voice of tho best conscience of the time, by keep- 
ing abreast of the highest progress, favoring the 
freest discussion, hearing all sides, appealing 
always to the best Intelligence and the purest 
morality, and refusing to cater to the tastes of the 
vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. The con- 
tinued popular approval.Jand the constantly widen- 
ing political influence it enjoys, are the best proofs 
that it is still faithful to these early secrets of its 
strength. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

This has been for a third of a century the favor- 
ite paper for our substantial country population. 
A competent critic has said of it : " The Weekly 
Tribune has done more for the settlement and pros- 
perity of the Great West, and has made more good 
farmers and good citizens than any other single in- 
fluence that ever existed in this country." During 
the ensuing year it means not only to preserve all 
Its old merits, but to take a long stride ahead. 
By the introduction of 830,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery, and by an enlargement of its size (making 
it the largest single sheet issued by any newspaper 
in the country), it is enabled to give subscribers 
what they have so long asked — their favorite 

Eaper in a shape easier to read and convenient for 
inding. Each issue consists of sixteen pages, of 
the form and general appearance of Harper's Week- 
ly, but with pages considerable larger, and with 
unusually large and clear type. All the old and 
standard features are carefully preserved, while 
the new form and the additional size enable us to 
offer tho following among many 

NOVEL AND SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 

I. A graphic series of articles on Domestic Life 
and Habits Abroad, by Bayard Taylor. 

II. A few papers on Current Topics from the Chris- 
tian Minister's Point of View, by the Rev. John Hall, 
D. D. 

III. Occasionally contributions on Political 
Problems and Promises, by Gail Hamilton. 

IV. A Northern Farmer on Southern Agriculture, 
by Solomon Robinson. 

V. Life and Sights in New York, by Veterans of 
the City Staff. 

These articles will not be mere reproductions 
from the daily papers. They will be prepared ex- 
pressly for The Weekly Tribune, and will first 
see the light in its columns. 

FOR FARMERS. 

The Agricultural Department of The Weekly 
Tribune has always been recognized as beyond 



Farming for Proflt.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of, 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

Printing 1— Daily Instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments oft'er a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department Is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class Instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill In newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers anp 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for tho Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject In simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the samo time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesalo price, 84.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg A Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-" 



FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricnl., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who Intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use oi 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

. Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student Is 
taught dally in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

Tho course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in tho United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman Instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of tho 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
«&>TUITIOIir ABSOEUTEEY FREE!*?* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to 84.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 
^DEP 



The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The onlv Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas, 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

printed in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 

beautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 



JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteon-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. Wo we will sond to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young folks and the Industrialist for 82.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for 82.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
81.00. 2G " tf 
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he Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. 82.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval or 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
Ac., &c., and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado ; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. , 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals of this country and 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference; 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 
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that he can keep out of the way of the reg- 
ular trains. His apparatus is so light that 
it can be moved from the rails in a moment. 
— Golden (Col.) Globe. 

Rain-fall In Central Kansas. 

The Kansas Pacific railway land depart- 
ment has issued the following circular : 

Office Land Department, K. P. R. W. 1 
Salina, Kas., Jan, 23, 1878. J 
To land agents, K. P. Railway: — We 
have obtained the following information 
from the forts named below, certified by the 
officers in charge, for the purpose of cor- 
recting erroneous statements made by agents 
who have land for sale in other parts of 
this State : 

Statement of rain or melted snow, in inches, at 
forts Hays, Lamed and Dodge, for the last five 
years, as shown by the daily meteorological rec- 
ords kept by the United States government at 
the posts named : 

Central Kansas. Southern Kansas. 

Years. Ft. Hays. Ft. Lamed. Ft. Dodge. 

1873 21.52 19.23 19.00 

1874 37.06 27.73 23.05 

1875 32.08 17.80 16.36 

1876 36.90 18.49 21.55 

1877 35.40 81.89 31.48 

Total 162.96 115.14 111.44 

Average 82.96 23.03 22.29 

Yours Respectfully, S. J. Gilmore, 
Land Commissioner. 
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OF THE 
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age prepaid. Ten cents per month, postage pre- 
paid. Payment absolutely in advance! Paper 
stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing, to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
In which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73— 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation.. 9.51—97.16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius Mil triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
iu accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
witli its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
professional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
ligent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the fanner, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
ajid Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
llineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



A Visit to the Agricultural College. 

Having an hour to spare, during a visit to 
Manhattan, we spent it in interviewing the 
Agricultural College and farm. On leaving, 
we were strongly impressed with the fact 
that however much disposed to find fault 
with or underrate this institution some men 
may be, it would be both creditable and 
profitable to the farmers of the State if they 
make an effort to inspect their " University" 
oftener than they do. 

We had not the pleasure to meet a " pro- 
fessor," and occular demonstration made a 
sorry show at satisfying our thirst for expla- 
nations, information and results of experi- 
ments. The farm and grounds have an air 
of thrift, good management and practical 
business. The new barn is in every way 
worthy of commendation, and is a model for 
the farmers of the State. Evidently all the 
internal arrangements were not complete, 
but quite enough to prove to old and new 
school farmers that stock of all kinds can 
better serve the purpose of their existence 
under such civilized conditions than having 
to pick their living from snow-drifts in the 
shelter of a hay-stack. 

Nor, methinks, would John Cattleman ob- 
ject to feeding in the dry, warm house, or 
milking out of the snow and cutting nor'- 
easters, if he had to tend three times as many 
head of stock. 

The specimens of stock are mostly of the 
right kind for the ordinary farmer. I am 
convinced that it is time and money wasted 
to keep breeding and fattening the Texans, 
or even our greatly improved " natives," 
when from these Durhams and Aberdeens 
a thirty-three months' steer can as easily be 
brought to dress ten to twelve hundred of 
prime beef as the grade Texan to nine hun- 
dred at four years old ; but the grade from 
these two is better yet for beef qualities, 
and without in the least disparaging our 
present stock, this is what the western stock- 
raiser must and will come to in the future. 

In hogs, the specimens are also good, 
especially the Berkshires. We expected to 
find a greater number and variety in this 
department, and to learn what breed proves 
best for the average farmer. As with the 
cattle, our experience gives the grade Berk- 
shire and Poland-China the very first rank 
for pork growing. 

The building itself reflects great credit on 
some one. Built and fitted up in a thorough 
and substantial manner with the viewtff hav- 
ing convenience, comfort and health, it 
proves that the Faculty have not soiled their 
fingers with a nuisance or " steal " of the 
public money, and also that in a State so rich 
in material as Kansas no stock-raiser has an 
excuse for being without a good barn. 

On reaching the Industrial Department, 
Mr. Stewart met us and escorted us through 
the whole, so that we made diligent use of 
his polite attentions in hearing and answer- 
ing questions. 

Verily the world moveth. The last gen- 
eration knew nothing of such seals of agri- 
cultural lore. And it seems to me the pres- 
ent one (in Kansas) barely appreciates the 
full value of those houses on the hill. 

If the Faculty and farmers would agree to 
hitch teams and pull true together, there is 
hardly a limit to the improvements they 
can effect within the next decade. — A. M., 
Wakefield, Kansas, in Kansas Farmer. 

The World as It Is. 

The sinking heart of many a young man 
as he has stood in the midst of the surging, 
careless, seemingly selfish, rude, well-nigh 
merciless crowd for the first time, has told 
him that the world is no green college cam- 
pus; that the men he must meet day in 
and day out, with whom and from whom he 
must earn his daily bread, are not professors 
or students ; are not men of culture ; that 
they are not interested in the woes of 
Greece, but are vastly concerned about their 
own woes, their own business, and their own 
dinners. Stand where meet the thronged 
ways in any great city, and notice what 
men carry in their hands, or under their 
arms, or in their breast pockets, and you 



will find out something about this world. 
Here goes a painter with his bucket of 
white lead ; there goes a carpenter with his 
square ; here passes an Italian with a board 
on his head, covered with plaster of Paris 
figures ; here, one after another, pass a 
dozen clerks with pencils over their ears, 
and bits of paper in their hands, and papers 
sticking out of their pockets; shop boys 
pass repeatedly with bundles ; here walks a 
round-shouldered chap with the end of his 
right thumb and finger discolored and worn 
off a little — he is a printer, and takes a 
brass composing-rule out of his pocket and 
puts it back again ; men pass with hods, 
with mortar-boards, with- trowels; there 
may pass once in a while a young gentle- 
man, a smile irradiating his classical fea- 
tures — that is a reporter, going to congrat- 
ulate with the coroner over an approaching 
inquest. 

This little panorama shows how men 
live ; how you, my friend, with the bright 
and shining diploma, must live. Suppose 
you wish to find out what these men know. 
Quote, if you please, something from 
Homer, in the original Greek ; something 
affecting; the best thing there is in the 
book about Achilles' wrath and the woes of 
Greece. Try this on the most intelligent- 
looking man who passes, and if he is a 
Kansas man — as he probably will be if he 
looks uncommonly intelligent — he will 
look at you in a pitying way, and remark 
that it is a burning shame that the insane 
asylum at Osawatomie was not enlarged, or 
a new one built, years ago. It is evident 
that the gentleman does not know Greek. 
And if you will look further you will find 
before long a man in the crowd who cannot 
translate the simplest Latin sentence, who 
nevertheless has a diploma at home written 
in that language. But the trouble is, that 
shortly after his graduation, the exigencies 
of life obliged him to cease to trouble his 
head about how long Cataline intends to 
abuse our patience, and, abandoning all 
concern about the woes of Greece, he went 
into the soap-grease line of business. A 
few moments, then, passed where men may 
be seen about their ordinary vocations, 
shows us that the world, which we have 
said is a school, is likewise an Industrial 
School. A vast majority of men are en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits, and this, too, 
without regard to the circumstances of their 
early education. To this complexion men 
must come at last. — From " The World a 
School," in "A Kansan Abroad," by Prentis. 

A Railroad Velocipede. 

Mr. Johnson, a traveling musician, being 
in Garland, Col., and anxious to depart, 
manufactured a railroad velocipede with 
which he proposes to travel into Texas. 
Having become possessed of two two-wheeled 
velocipedes, such as were in common use a 
few years ago, he proceeded to fasten them 
together to run on a railroad. Wooden 
axles were constructed so that the machine 
could be adapted to any guage of track, a 
broader tread was placed on the wheels, to 
which were added flanges made of whisky 
barrel hoops, levers were fitted to give 
means for using the hands as well as the 
feet to gain motive power, the whole arrange- 
ment was given a coat of red paint, and it 
was placed on the track at Garland ready 
for service. The operator sits on a seat 
resting across what were the two seats of the 
old velocipedes. 

Johnson mounted his novel traveling ap- 
paratus at Garland, and arrived here with- 
out accident, having made the trip at the 
rate of about 15 miles per hour. He re- 
mained in this city a day or two, and, alter- 
ing the gauge of his car to suit that of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Road, he 
started out on Friday afternoon for the East. 
Our informant tells us that he saw Johnson 
near Goldsmith's ranch, and tried to keep 
up with his car on a good horse, but the an- 
imal was soon distanced. The engineer of 
the eastern-bound passenger train met John- 
son at Apishapa yesterday. 

Johnson is an old railroad man, and al- 
ways provides himself with a time card so 



Classics Don't Count. 

"Now, your Honor, we must consider the 
animo furandi," said a Police Court shyster, 
who was eloquently defending a chicken 
thief yesterday. 

" What's that?" inquired the Police Jus- 
tice, dropping his spectacles in astonish- 
ment. 

"I am not here, your Honor, to answer 
conundrums," responded the barrister with 
asperity. " I am here to acquit this colored 
gentleman of the foul charge of stealing six 
Brahma chickens." 

" Latin quotations are not admissible in a 
chicken case," said the Justice thoughtfully. 
" The sentence of this Court is ninety days 
in the House of Correction." 

The defandant looked wild for a moment, 
and then, turning from his counsel in disgust, 
muttered : " I dun gone frowed $2 away dis 
time, shuah." — Detroit Post. 



A bill recently offered in the Iowa Legis- 
lature proposes to direct the authorities of 
the State University to make the law and 
medical department of that institution self- 
sustaining. This is the beginning of a re- 
action that will put an end to the efforts — 
for the past few years quite common in the 
West — to sustain departments in public 
schools at the cost of tax-payers, for the 
purpose of training young men to certain 
professions. No greater abuse of the power 
of taxation is to be found anywhere than 
that which levies upon the whole communi- 
ty the cost of setting a few favored persons 
up in business. — Topeka Blade. 



Blinder than the blindest bat that flut- 
tered in dark Egypt's deepest darkness are 
those who put not their trust in God or 
man, but in tricks. Little traps, Bet by lit- 
tle men, are daily knocked to peices be- 
neath the very noses of their sagacious con- 
trivers, and the world's derisive laughter 
rings out at " Strategy, my boy ! " — Pren- 
tis, in "A Kansan Abroad." 



While Americans are, as yet, only exper- 
imenting with the telephone, the more prac- 
tical Germans have already applied it to 
use. In and around Berlin, it has almost 
entirely superseded the telegraph. Prince 
Bismarck has established a line from his 
county seat to Berlin, a distance of 230 
miles, and it works with perfect success. 

The United States exported in 1790, 144,- 
734 pounds of cheese; in 1800, 913,843; in 
1830, 688,241 ; in 1840, 723,217 ; in 1850, 
13,020,817; in 1860, 15,515,799; in 1870, 
56,296,327; in 1876, 97,676,264; while in 
1877 the total up to a date in December was 
107,364,666 pounds. 
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The last number of the Western Review of 
Science and Industry, Theodore 8. Case, 
editor, Kansas City, is out. Mr. Case is 
bound to make a success of it, and persons 
interested in scientific subjects would do 
well to send for a sample copy. 

Noble L. Pbentis and his "Impres- 
sions " are booked for Ottawa on the even- 
ing of the 12th, and at Garnett on the 
19th. The young man will appear at 
"early candle-light," and in about five min- 
utes thereafter the intellectual fire-works 
will be shooting around like rockets on a 
Fourth of July night. 



We are much obliged for copies of the 
Parsons Broadaxe, which certainly is or 
rather was a gem. Prof. Chidester is a 
genius with an electric pen. He says: 
"We are appreciative, but until we have 
more time than at present to attend to it the 
Broadaxe must bid you all adieu." Success 
to it when it starts again, as it will some 
day, we hope. 



We have received the first number of the 
Highland Sentinel, G. F. Hammar, editor 
and proprietor, a six-column paper well 
gotten up. If Mr. Hammar had named his 
journal The Anvil, it would have been more 
in the "industrial" line; and from the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, we are inclined to the 
opinion that the war is over. Success to 
it, all the same. 



The Appropriation Committee of the 
House has under consideration a bill pro- 
viding means for continued investigation of 
the locust problem by the United States 
Entomological Commission, of which Prof. 
Riley is Chief. That is a question in which 
Kansas is deeply interested, and we trust 
that Congress will grant the $25,000 asked 
without hesitation. 



Leslie J. Pebby, of the Paola Spirit, 
has opened an establishment in West Kansas 
City for the publication of "auxiliary 
sheets," sometimes irreverently called " pat- 
ents." The Spirit has always been clean, 
bright and stylish, and may be taken as a 
reliable prospectus of the work Perry will 
turn out. As an old Kansan, Perry has 
determined that Kansas shall have a patent 
of its own. 



petition than exists in any other business, 
the average publisher is forced to do one of 
three things — quit the business, merely earn 
salt, or combine some other business with 
that of issuing a newspaper. It would be 
easy to cite examples of good printers and 
good editors who find it necessary to " sus- 
pend " good papers just because they can't 
help it. It would be easier* to find men 
of skill, experience and brain who are hard- 
ly earning bread, and yet struggling against 
hope to put their papers on a paying foun- 
dation. There are not so many of the third 
class, and we wish to call attention to this 
alternative. 

It is doubtful whether ten per cent of the 
publishers of Kansas are making a fair suc- 
cess, when the amount of capital and labor 
employed are considered ; and in these 
cases, it is doubtful whether the same man, 
after spending the same best part of his life 
with the same intensity in some other voca- 
tion, wouldn't have made a better success. 
Usually, too, it will be found that these par- 
ties have really made their profit not by 
journalism but by job printing, office, or 
other outside methods. 

Apart from job printing, which grows 
naturally out of publication, there are other 
employments which might easily be com- 
bined with the issuance of a paper — in fact, 
anything which depends for its success more 
largely upon advertising than upon the 
amount of capital required; for example, 
a bookstore and circulating library, land 
agency, real estate business, and vocations 
of that class. A good county office isn't 
bad, a post-office is better, and a land office 
is bliss ! We commend the third alternative 
to the attention of the craft. If, in your old 
age, you want a little slice of pork with 
your beans, the chances are that you must 
combine some other business with that of 
publishing a newspaper. 



Publishing and Something Elae. 

The average American citizen is apt to 
underestimate the cost of publishing a news- 
paper. He receives each week matter that 
would fill a small volume, presenting 
a wonderful variety of news, fact, fancy and 
fun — all for the royal sum of from two to 
four cents per number. And quite natur- 
ally he drops into the opinion that, since 
publishers continue to issue papers at such 
rates, there really can be no very great ex- 
pense in getting one up. 

The publisher knows better. He always 
knew better, even before he became a pub- 
lisher ; and he keeps knowing better every 
time there is a bill to pay or a beefsteak to 
buy. But that knowledge, despite all he 
may say to the contrary or print by the col- 
umn, is practically confined to the sacred 
precincts of his own sorrowful bosom. The 
average citizen, with a glittering eye and a 
majestic sagacity, puts all little statements 
of that kind into his chaff pile. He isn't 
to be fooled that way — oh no ! 

As a result of this general feeling on the 
one side, and on the other of a greater com- 



mute on Decoration. No. 3. 

Some people have the notion that high 
colors are out of taste. Nothing can be 
more absurd. But we must know where 
and how to use them, and this knowledge 
can only be acquired by a proper education 
and much hard work. The uneducated drift 
under the influence of the prevailing fashion. 
If A paints his house in a mourning shade 
of dark brown, contrasting with green shut- 
ters and yellow doors, neighbor B, who dis- 
trusts his own taste altogether, soon imitates 
him, and neighbor C will perhaps follow. 
Thus nonsense and bad taste finally become 
fashion. The more sensible perhaps feel 
that the combination is unnatural and in- 
appropriate, but to avoid it they simply take 
to monotony in painting their houses white 
or gray, with no variation whatever. 

McGrath very happily divides people in 
regard to the above notion into three dif- 
ferent classes, — into savages, semi-civilized 
and aritstic. The savage, he says, are 
those who daub on, or love high color in 
gaudy patches, thinking only of bright 
effects. The semi-civilized detect the gro- 
tesque combinations of the poor savage, but 
not seeing how to do much better, vote all 
high colors " vulgar," and suppose " drabs," 
"browns," and "quiet" shades only to be 
in good taste. The artistic, seeing that the 
" quiet " tints are good, also see that bright 
colore are beautiful as well; and, having 
mastered them and knowing the appropri- 
ate place of each, feel that they can use 
them at all times and in all places, so 
arranged as to convey the impression they 
desire. 

A walk through any of our towns will 
prove that the great majority of us must be 
enrolled in the first or second of these 
classes. Good taste in color is among us 



an exception, so to say. Herein We are 
behind many of the half-barbaroUs nations 
of Asia. It is said that the most startling 
novelty of our Centennial Exposition con* 
sisted in the decorative art exhibited by 
Japan and China. Their decoration shows 
a pleasing warmth, in all cases; and, if 
they use gray or other cold tones as a back- 
ground, it is done to give more emphasis to 
the positive tones, which are always won- 
derfully fresh and beautiful. Their daring 
application of metal hues on color is some- 
thing altogether unknown in the western 
countries, and is charming beyond expres- 
sion. The woven fabrics of Hindostan and 
Persia are also marvels of beauty in origi- 
nal and tasteful coloring still more than in 
mechanical execution. Yet while so much 
of admiration is due to their art of coloring, 
these nations need instruction in the science 
of design. The most exquisite decorations 
are often found upon vases of unsymmetri- 
cal or unproportioned shape. With no peo- 
ple would the study of the science of design, 
geometry and perspective accomplish finer 
results than with these named eastern na- 
tions. 

The theory of color is a subject which 
requires far more serious attention than has 
been given by any of the numerous " sys- 
tems of education " now in operation in this 
country and in Europe. I have often won- 
dered why educators never attempt in their 
works on primary education to teach the 
leading principles of coloring. It seems to 
me a matter of importance. Color occupies, 
in the art of decoration, the next place after 
form, and it is a property of matter as 
universal as gravitation. In many of the 
higher schools and academies, too, an 
attempt to teach the use of color is based 
upon entirely false and injurious principles. 
The most exhaustive and scientific analy- 
ses of light and its phenomena are of little 
value for the creation of taste. What 
should be taught for this purpose are the 
effects of contrast and relation of colors, the 
difference between the effects of colors and 
pigments, also of colors and metals,— all of 
these principles illustrated and demon- 
strated by numerous examples familiar to 
the student.— J. D. Walters. 
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An Offer. 

By the educational system of the United 
States, the work of giving instruction in 
those branches which men most use in daily 
life is clearly and wisely assigned to the 
public schools. Every American, no matter 
what his vocation, daily speaks, reads or 
writes the English language ; hence, the first 
object of the public school is to give the 
pupil such instruction and drill as shall 
enable him to use the language expertly 
and correctly. 

All persons make a daily use of the ideas 
of number or size. These ideas are better 
expressed by figures than by words. Both 
time and labor are saved by writing "1878" 
rather than " eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight." It is doubtful whether any one can, 
by the exclusive ubo of words, multiply 
seventy-nine and three-quarters by ninety - 
seven and seven-nineteenths, though the 
operation can be readily performed with 
figures; hence, the schools instruct and 
drill the pupil in the properties and uses of 
figures. 

All persons make a daily use of the ideas 
of form, which ideas can neither be express- 
ed by words nor figures, but only by lines. 
The instrument employed may be the 
pen in writing, the pencil in drawing, the 
the hand in shaping a loaf of bread, the 
scissors in cutting a dress, the saddler's knife, 
carpenter's plane, smith's hammer, the ma- 
son's chisel, the gardener's spade, plow, type 
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or brush. And the variety ahd number of 
the instruments employed by the working 
masses for the purpose of expressing ideas 
of form, should of itself indicate the prac- 
tical need for greater attention to this mat- 
ter in the public schools. 

These are the three natural language)} 
which all persons constantly use, either in 
conveying ideas to others or in receiving 
ideas from others ; nor is it possible to hold 
communication with mortals except by 
sounds, signs or forms. So that, whatever 
additional kinds of knowledge may with 
advantage be included in the domain of the 
public schools, there can be no question, 
either on the ground of advantage or neces- 
sity, that the first and essential duty of these 
schools is to give such instruction and re- 
quire such drill as shall make the pupil 
accurate, quick and skillful in these Ian-' 
guagcs, as they are profitably employed in 
daily life. And, as respects either of these 
languages considered by itself, it makes no 
difference where the boundary be placed 
dividing the domain of the district from 
that of the high school, whether between 
English and the philosophy of language 
called grammar, or between arithmetic and 
algebra, or between drawing a map and 
drawing the working plans of a building, — 
be all this as it may, no shifting of that 
boundary can free the public schools from 
the imperative obligation to make the pupil 
expert in the fundamental principles and 
operations of the natural languages. Upon 
that proposition, parents, teachers, tax-pay- 
ers and law-makers are all and heartily 
agreed. .» 

The question arises whether our Kan- \ 
sas schools are really doing this work agf 
efficiently or generally as they might. Some 
parties claim that they are ; others that they 
are not. Of some schools the claim is proba- 
bly correct; of others it certainly is incorrect. 
And it would be easy to show that there are 
natural and powerful forces constantly bat- 
tling against the efforts of the best teachers 
in this direction. To say nothing of the 
natural preference which all teachers have 
for " advanced " over " primary " classes, 
the low salaries which occasion shifting of 
teachers, the irregularity of attendance by 
pupils, the feeling upon the part of parents 
that because a boy knows how to do a thing 
he therefore always does it perfectly, — these 
and other causes would lead to the opinion 
that defects might fairly be anticipated. 
But does the mere stating of a cause remedy 
a defect? And, after all, how great and 
real is that defect ? What are the facts in 
the case ? 

We are not among those who lay all the 
imperfections of pupils at the door of the 
teacher. As a class teachers are far more 
earnest, faithful and efficient than their 
wages justify. Often only ranking in pay 
with the day laborer, they stand far highet \ 
in brain, heart and character. As a x\AsW 
they, more than all other persons, are most\ 
anxious not only to discover but to remedy 
all defects. 

For the purpose of calling the attention 
of Kansas teachers to this subject, and in 
the hope that some may be induced to de- 
termine for themselves just how much or 
how little skill their best pupils have in 
performing the simpler operations of the 
three natural languages, we make the fol- 
lowing offers : 

One number of the Industbialist free 
for two months to that one of your pupils 
who, upon fair competition with the others, 
shall prove to be the best speller of every- 
day English words, — geographical and sci- 
entific technicalities being barred. 

Another number free for two months to 
the most accurate user of figures in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction and divi- 
sion, — arithmetical and algebraic puzzles 
being barred. 

Another number, ditto, to the one writing 
the most legible and neatest hand, legibility 
to have the preference. 

Another number, ditto, to the one who 
makes the best floor-plans and cross-section 
of your school-house, drawn upon a scale of 
one-eighth of an inch to the foot. 

Another, ditto, to the one who writes thej, 
best " local " for the nearest newspaper, th« 
editor to name the subject and to be the 
judge, and the " local " to be over one and 
less than two "sticks" in length. 

In each case except the last, the teacher 
is to conduct the examination and make the 
decision according to his or her best judg- 
ment. 
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We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

The Executive Committee had a full meeting 
/ last Tuesday, Judge Kingsbury being present. The 
usual business was transacted. 



From February flrstto the fifteenth is the best 
time to plant early subscriptions for the Industri- 
alist, seventy-five cents a year. 

The stone sidewalk to town has been most glori- 
ously appreciated this winter, and we feel like 
returning thanks over again to Manhattan for 
building it. 

Somebody has gobbled our copies of the 
Manhattan papers this week, so that we cannot 
present the usual clippings from the Nationalist 
and Enterprise. 

Winter nearly over ; almost spring again,— peach 
blossoms, lettuce, asparagus and things ! Who cares 
for a slight dab of mud here and there, or for an 
occasional snow-storm only a week or so long ? 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

The new College Building will be stone, two 
stories and a mansard roof, and larger than the 
new school-house down town, — which latter, by 
the way, is one of the finest and cheapest 812,000 
buildings in the State. 

The plans for the agricultural wing of the new 
College Building were received last Tuesday, and 
several bidders are "figuring." Owing to a change 
in the meeting of the Board, the date of opening 
bids has been changed from February 12th to 
March 5th. 

We extract the following from a private letter 
from a friend in Wamego : 

" We have two hundred and forty pupils in at- 
tendance, and have four teachers. One feature of 
our literary exercises Friday afternoon is the 
reading of the Wamego School Journal, edited and 
published by two Dupils elected by ballot each 
week. Under the head of " Educational News " in 
last issue was a paragraph as follows: 'Tuition at 
Agricultural College, John A. Anderson, Presi- 
dent, is absolutely free. Agriculture, horticulture 
and stock growing being the leading productive 
occupations in Kansas, Pottawatomie county 
should send a large delegation of her boys and 
girls to the People's College.' I hope that the 
time is not far distant when the Agricultural Col- 
lege will have one or more students from every 
school district in the State." 
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At the last meeting of the Alpha Betas, Mr. 
CharleB Strong was recommended for membership. 
> The question, " Resolved, That the United States 
should adopt the free trade system," was decided 
negatively. The points upon either side were 
good and were ably defended, but the right always 
wins. The Gleaner was presented by Miss Bouton 
and A. E. Wilson, and received much praise from 
the members. Editors for the next number, G. L. 
Piatt and Hattie Allen. Question for debate: "Re- 
solved^That Major Andre should not have been ex- 
ecuted." Affirmative, A. H. Stiles and G. L. Piatt ; 
negative, T. J. Wyland and A. E. Wilson. Decla- 
mation, Miss Clarke; essay, W. E. Younger; read- 
ing, Ezra 8. Clarke. 

The Society has not been in so flourishing a con- 
dition for many months as at the present time. 
There were sixty persons present at the last ses- 
sion. Old members who are reading the Indus- 
trialist and watching the Society reports need 
have no fear of the "A. B's." They are firm as the 
everlasting rocks. The Society returns thanks to 
W. H. Sikes for adding to its library some of Walter 
Scott's works. C. 
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A moot-court took the place of the regular order 
of business of the Webster Society last Saturday 
evening. The room was well filled. Among the 
visitors were several ladies. After considerable 
delay in opening the court, a jury of six was im- 
paneled, and the case opened with the examina- 
tion of Mark A. Reeves, plaintiff. He was followed 
by two other witnesses for the plaintiff. All of 
these agreed substantially to the same story which 
tras this : On the mornings of the 12th and 15th of 
January, 1878, the cattle of A. Beacham broke into 
and destroyed a considerable quantity of Reeves' 
shocked corn. Reeves claimed sixty dollars as 
damages, and Beacham refused to pay more than 
thirty ; so, like very foolish men, they went to law 
about it. 

Augustine Beacham, defendant, was next called 
and told a pretty straight story. He claimed that, 



though the stock had done some damage, it was 
slight. Mr. Wylie, though evidently believing 
Beacham to be in the right, appeared to your re- 
porter to be somewhat confused by the questions 
of the attorney, so that his testimony did not car- 
ry the weight that it should have done. A. N. 
Godfrey then testified for the defendant. His tes- 
timony agreed in the main with that of his fellow- 
witnesses, contradicting the testimonoy of the 
opposite side. 

Attorney for plaintiff, Mr. Scott, summed up 
his evidence, and made a short plea. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Salter, attorney for the defendant. 
Mr. Scott closed the case with a plea in which he 
went sailing off into U. S. bonds and the silver 
question, and finally was called down by the oppo- 
site attorney growling out that he wanted a sum- 
ming up of the evidence and not so much " highfa- 
lutln." 

The jury was charged and retired, and in a few 
minutes returned with a verdict for the plaintiff. 
Damages $45 and cost of suit. Reporter. 

The Manhattan Industrialist proposes to fur- 
nish every teacher in the State with a copy of 
that paper three months, if they will only send 
their names and post-office address. We advise 
every teacher in this county to accept the offer, as 
the paper is a good one. — Beloii Record. 

Remember, teachers, to keep posted in your 
work by taking some good educational paper or 
journal. Patronize your home educational papers, 
too, by sending for the Calendar or Industrialist, 
or both,— for they are both worthy the patronage 
of every teacher. — Arkansas Valley Democrat. 

One of the most interesting articles ever written 
on wheat culture, in Kansas, has just been published 
in the Industrialist, the Agricultural College paper. 
The article was written by T. C. Henry, the great 
wheat grower of Abilene, and is one that should be 
read by every farmer in the State.— Beloii Record. 

The Manhattan Industrialist, the organ of the 
Agricultural College, very kindly speaks words 
of cheer to our enterprise — for which, thanks. 
That institution is becoming the boast of all loyal 
Kansas, and right nobly has she won her laurels. 
"May she flourish as a green bay tree,"— is our 
wish.— Columbus School Journal. 



LITTLE, BUT— -I 
The brightest little weekly that comes to our 
table is the Manhattan Industrialist, published 
at the Agricultural College, and edited by the 
President of that institution, Hon. John A. Ander- 
son. It is alive all over, — which is only another 
way of saying that it is Anderson all over.— Leav- 
enworth Times. 

Beware of societies for the diffusion of useless 
knowledge : assemblages of people who know 
nothing, to discuss matters of which nobody knows 
anything. Remember that the Almighty is the 
only being who is omniscient, the claims of va- 
rious learned societies to the contrary notwith- 
standing. There are some things you will never 
know, and it is a good plan not to rack your brains 
over those things.— Prentis, in "A Kansan Abroad." 

What does it profit a man to handle over a large 
number of skulls, and shout with rapture when he 
finds a monkey's skull which resembles his own? 
He cannot know, after all, that that particular 
monkey was his relative. The glow of family pride 
which comes over him at first is soon dampened 
by the dreary reflection that there may be a mis- 
take somewhere; that the depression in the mon- 
key's forehead which gives it its startling resem- 
blance to his own may be exceptional, may have 
been the result of accident in youth, a blow from a 
cocoanut in the hands of an irate parent, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

" The paths of glory lead but to the grave," 
and the paths of this sort of " scientific investiga- 
tion " lead us Into the mazes of painful uncertain- 
ty. Our ancestral gorilla eludes our grasp like the 
air-drawn dagger of Macbeth. And if he did not, 
what then ? Is there any present or practical good 
to be attained by dwelling on his merits or demer- 
its, or in tracing painfully the line which leads 
from us to him, realizing, perhaps, that of late 
years the family has degenerated? — Prentis, in "A 
Kansan Abroad. 



EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR ITEMS. 

The Topeka school board has purchased a set of 
metric instruments. 

The public schools of Kansas will be almost self- 
supporting within the next decade. 

The schools at Kinsley are in good condition 
according to the Valley Republican. 

NcodeBha has a handsome school building. The 
Fredonia Citizen prints a picture of it. Cost, 
$15,000. 

The Kansas Publishing House is already engaged 
on the third edition of Fetter's Elements of Book- 
Keeping. 

The industrial department of the Blind Asylum 
at Wyandotte is making seventy dozen brooms 
per month. 

The folks at Victoria are getting ready to open a 
school, and have begun the erection of a $1,500 
school-house. 

The girls in the hat class at the Blind Asylum 
are manufacturing the finest palm-leaf hats ever 
offered in the western market. 

The Cburant-Ledger thinks parental government 
in Kansas extremely lax, and suggests an anti- 
hoodlum movement to teach young ones manners. 

A gentleman from one of the "rural deestricts" 
wrote the State Superintendent recently, asking 
if the " unwhoaly practis of danson in the skule 
house kant be stopped?" 

Hutchinson has a school-room with walls and 
ceiling frescoed, floor carpeted , and walls adorned 
with magnificent paintings. The Interior says 
that to teacher and pupils it is a " thing of beauty 
and a joy forever." 

J. Bascom, of Lyon county : " We are charmed 
with the Book-Keeping. Never had such enthu- 



siastic work in any school in my life." Such Is 
the testimony from over a hundred teachers dur- 
ing the last two months. 

Miss Sue R. Lovel, Principal of Silver Lake pub- 
lic school, has a fine class in book-keeping, which 
study alternates with arithmetic. She reports the 
plan a decided success, and that it more than 
pleases the parents and pupils. 

There was a decrease of 46 in the number of 
male teachers employed in the public schools of 
Kansas last year, and an increase of 239 female 
teachers. The average monthly wages paid male 
teachers was $33.66 ; female teachers, $27.03. 

Superintendent Story, of Cowley county, pub- 
lishes in tabular form the reports of all the schools 
in his charge. The various statistics for each, side 
by side, are Interesting and instructive ; and he lec- 
tures teachers whose schools do not appear in the 
list. 

Prof. Wheeler, Principal of the Ottawa public 
schools, has successfully introduced book-keeping 
into his school, and his testimony is that arithme- 
tic and grammar do not suffer, but that a marked 
increased interest is noticed in these grades. A 
pill for fossils to swallow. 

Prof Riley, of Chanute, writes: "The Chanute 
schools have introduced Felter's Book-Keeping. 
The pupils are delighted with it, and the girls ex- 
cel in the work. . . . The Calendar is a wel- 
come visitor, because it contains so much educa- 
tional news, to say nothing of the practical hints 
in school work." 

A number of the county superintendents have 
expressed the determination to recommend no 
teacher to a position in the country who makes no 
effort to obtain a knowledge of the elements of 
book-keeping. Particular facilities to this end 
will be given at the next county normal institutes. 
Teachers should take the hint. 

Our friend, H. Quick, Principal of the schools at 
Girard, in his report for the term ending Decem- 
ber 21st, made this observation : " To create and 
maintain a proper enthusiasm for school pursuits 
— to make thinkers and reasoners, as well as to 
give practical direction to the principles taught — 
should be the object of every true teacher." 

Kansas became a State on the 29th of January, 
1861. On her seventeenth birthday she had 700,000 
people; $229,134,000 in property; $66,000,000 in 
farm products last year; 2,311 miles of railroad; 
233,000 school children, and 4,008 school-houses ; an 
interest-bearing common school fund of $1,237,931 ; 
a land-endowment fund of .nearly 3,000,000 acres; 
a college, seminary or high school in nearly every 
county seat. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes Is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 

Supils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a f 'high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students In laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student w'.th text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 



procured in Manhattan, oast from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over. $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to " board themselves " 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men. renting a house, the average coat 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 
. labor. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art ; second, to earn money. In the first Case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is Impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or Iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

METEOROLOGICAL. RECORD. 
Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending February 7th, 1878. Latitude, 
39°12'; Longitude, 96°40'; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OP WEEK AND MONTH. 
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28.84 
29.05 
28.99 
28.65 
28.32 
28.15 
28.45 
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43 



.67 



Average temperature for the week, 38°.10. 
Range of temperature for the week, 62°. 
Rainfall for the week, .67 of an inch. 



ABSTRACT FOR JANUARY. 

Thermometer.— Mean temperature, 38°.09, which 
is 7°.47 above the mean for January for 15 years; 
maximum temperature, on 9th, 55° ; minimum 
temperature, on 4th , 0°. 

Bar ometer.— Mean height, 28.76 inches; maxi- 
mum height, 5th, 29.25; Minimum height, 11th, 
28.41. 

Rain and snow.— Total rain and melted snow for 
month, 2.85 inches, which is 1.66 inches above the 
average for January for 15 years. Rain fell on 
nine days. Total snow-fall for month, 9 inches. 

Clouds.— Per cent of cloudiness, 7 a. m., 59 ; 2 p. 
m., 51 ; 9 p. m., 43 ; mean, 51. Entirely cloudy days, 
8 ; partly cloudy. 19 ; clear, 4. 

Winds.— Northwest, 53 times; northeast, 16; 
southwest, 14; southeast, 8; north, 7; west, 2; 
south, 3; east, 2: calm, 18. 

Ozone.— Day: Max., 7; mean, 2.82. Night: Max., 
6 ; mean, 3. 



TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a building 
for the Kansas State Agricultural College (esti- 
mated cost about $12,000) will be received by the 
undersigned until seven o'clock p. M., on Tuesday, 
March the 5th, 1878. Plans and specifications can 
be seen after February 1st at my office in Manhat- 
tan, and at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Bids will not be considered 
unless guaranteed by parties of known responsi- 
bility. The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. N. A. Adams, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 15th, 1878. ^^_ 

Mathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic. Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 
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Tbe Press on the Agricultural College. 

A superior institution of learning.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Press. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfield Courier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yates Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— Iola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osage City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Oarnett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural."— Alma 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Paola Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions — 
especially her State Agricultural College.— Galena 
Miner. 

Under its present management it Is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Beloit 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success. — Concordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Concordia 
Expositor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they, 
can to advance the interests of the institution. — 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— Elk 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion. — Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood. — Chase County Courant, 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It Is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the Stato Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaOrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educato away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

Tbe College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational Institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corns of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science. — 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is tho best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers. — 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most beneficial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 



Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State. — Alma Blade. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College. — New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?;ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This Institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and Is an honor to and the pride of tho 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
Is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them. — Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches. — 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend. — Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
— Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at tliis College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation. — Atchison Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
may follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters. — Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 



" The Leading American Newspaper." 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

FOR 1878. 



The Tribune has long enjoyed the distinction of 
the largest circulation among the best people. Dur- 
ing the year 1878 it will spend more labor and 
money than ever before to deserve that pre-emi- 
nence. It secured, and means to retain it, by 
becoming the medium of the best thought and tho 
voice of the best conscience of the time, by keep- 
ing abreast of the highest progress, favoring the 
freest discussion, hearing all sides, appealing 
always to the best intelligence and the purest 
morality, and refusing to cater to the tastes of the 
vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. The con- 
tinued popular approval,Jand the constantly widen- 
ing political influence it enjoys, are the best proofs 
that it is still faithful to these early secrets of its 
strength. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

This has been for a third of a century the favor- 
ite paper for our substantial country population. 
A competent critic has said of it : " The Weekly 
Tribune has done more for the settlement and pros- 
perity of tho Great West, and has made more good 
farmers and good citizens than any other single in- 
fluence that ever existed in this country." During 
the ensuing year it means not only to preserve all 
its old merits, but to take a long stride ahead. 
By the introduction of $30,000 worth, of new ma- 
chinery, and by an enlargement of its size (making 
it the largest single sheet issued by any newspaper 
in the country), it is enabled to give subscribers 
what they have so long asked — their favorite 

Eaper in a shape easier to read and convenient for 
inding. Each issue Consists of sixteen pages, of 
the form and general appearance of Harper's Week- 
ly, but with pages considerable larger, and with 
unusually large and clear type. All the old and 
standard features are carefully preserved, while 
the new form and the additional size enable us to 
offer the following among many 

NOVEL AND SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 

I. A graphic serios of articles on Domestic Life 
and Habits Abroad, by Bayard Taylor. 

II. A few papers on Current Topics from the Chris- 
tian Minister's Point of View, by the Rev. John Hall, 
D. D. 

III. Occasionally contributions on Political 
Problems and Promises, by Gail Hamilton. 

IV. A Northern Farmer on Southern Agriculture, 
by Solomon Robinson. 

V. Life and Sights in New York, by Veterans of 
the City Staff. 

These articles will not be mere reproductions 
from the daily papers. They will be prepared ex- 
pressly for The Weekly Tribune, and will first 
see the light in its columns. 

FOR FARMERS. 

The Agricultural Department of The Weekly 
Tribune has always been recognized as beyond 



comparison with that of any rival. More good 
work and more money are now spent upon it than 
ever before. Among regular contributors to it 
are Professor James Law, the country's foremost 
veterinary authority ; Professor L. B. Arnold, un- 
equaled as an instructor in the fine art of dairy- 
ing ; Professor G. C. Caldwell, of national repu- 
tation as an agricultural chemist ; Professor C. V. 
Riley, the well-known entomologist; Mr. Josiah 
Hoopes, the horticultural authority, and other ag- 
ricultural specialists of the highest rank. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Postage Free in the United Slates. 

Daily Tribune, 1 year 810 00 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, 1 year 3 00 

Five copies, 1 year 14 00 

Eleven copies, 1 year 28 00 

Weekly Tribune : 

One copy, 1 year 82 00 I Ten copies, 1 year.JW 00 

Five copies, 1 year.. 8 25 | Twenty cop., 1 y'r.. 25 00 
Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate. 
Additions to clubs may be made at any time. Re- 
mit by P. O. order, or in registered letter. 

UNEXAMPLED PREMIUM. 

Webster's $12 Unabridged Dictionary Free! 

The Tribune makes to its old subscribers an ex- 
traordinary offer. It will give them ThrWeekly 
for five years, post paid, and a copy of the great 
standard Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, in 
leather binding, 1,836 quarto pages, with 3,000 en- 
gravings, both for 810— being two dollars less than 
the cost of the Dictionary alone at any book store! 
If the old subscriber prefers, he need pay for The 
Weekly only two years for himself, by sending 
three new subscribers for one year each. In 
either case the remittance of 810 secures five years' 
subscription for The Weekly Tribune as well as 
the twelve-dollar Dictionary. 

Any old subscriber to The Semi-Weekly Trib- 
une can avail himself of the same offer by sending 
the regular price for that issue for five years' sub- 
scription, 815, in the same way. 

Thus, any subscriber to either edition, renewing 
his subscription for five years at the regular rate 
to single subscribers (or renewing for only two 
years, and getting three new subscribers) gets five 
years of his favorite paper for nothing, and the 
great Dictionary for 82 less than its regular price ; 
or he gets his paper at the regular price, and the 
great Dictionary for nothing— whichever way he 
pleases to count it ! 

PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS GETTING UP CLUBS FOR 1878. 

For a club of — 
5 Weeklies — Any five Tribune Novels. 
10 Weeklies — An extra copy of the Weekly or a 
copy of the Greely Memorial Volume, in 
cloth, or any eight of The Tribune Novels. 
20 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly ; or one extra 
Weekly, and either Mr. Greely's " Political 
Economy," or " What I know about farming," 
(81.50 each at retail.) 
30 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly Tribune, and 
any eight of The Tribune Novels; or Mr. 
Greeley's " Recollections of a Busy Life," in 
Sheep (82.50 at retail), and the same Novels. 
50 Weeklies — The Daily Tribune one year and 
either of the above-mentioned books, or the 
series of Tribune Novels. 
[One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in 
the above. Double numbers of the Tribune 
Novels count as two.] 
These premiums are better than the Tribune 
has ever offered before, and are believed to be 
better and more attractive than any that can be 
offered by any other responsible establishment. 

For further information, posters and specimen 
copies, address simply— 

THE TRIBUNE, 

New York. 



IKlarmlitg for Profit. 

-■- Kansas Practical Aarri( 



. Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of, 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



Printing!— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keening; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and Is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by tiie pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, 84.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 



Kansas. 
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The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at tills Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas. 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

printed in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 

beautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best ir. America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 
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IPACTJLTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Svp't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Svp't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 
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lull Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, tiftv cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for 82.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for 82.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
81.00. 26-tf 
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he Western Review of Science and 
Industry. — A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. 12.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
&c, &c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, Stato 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals or this country and 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference | 
to their reliability and their adaptiveuess to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- v 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, S ' 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable " 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

mechanic's course. 
To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
«S»TUITION ABSOECTEI.Y FREE!-®* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to 84.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Terms of Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
ago prepaid. Ten cents per month, postage pre- 
paid. Payment absolutely in advance! Paper 
stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STEWART. Manhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology ; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
^ Of every one hundred persons engaged In a voca- 
'^B tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.18— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73=- 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51=97.16 

loo.oo 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who arc not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting ott' the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
' as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
O00, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OK STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the Lnglish lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, tigures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
iaud Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology. 
Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and iruisHv 
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Educational Changes. 

Tt is plain that there is a growing dispo- 
sition in the country to abridge the present 
curriculum of our public school system, and 
bring it within the limits originally de- 
signed, and which were maintained for sev- 
eral years after it was established. This 
disposition is shown in the current discus- 
sions on the subject, and in the preliminary 
actions taken by some of the State Legisla- 
tures. Soon after the meeting of the pres- 
ent General Assembly of Ohio, a bill was 
introduced to remove from the high schools 
of Ohio the study of the Latin and Greek 
languages, the higher branches of science, 
and some other topics, so as to reduce the 
entire public school system to the ordinary 
branches of a good common-school English 
education. So far as we have observed, no 
action has yet been taken, nor can we pre- 
dict the result of such a measure. That it 
will meet with strong opposition there is no 
doubt, and it may be defeated; but that 
some such change as this bill contemplates 
will ultimately be made, and that, too, in 
the not distant future, we feel quite sure. 
We have several times considered this sub- 
ject at some length in these columns, but 
now mention this recent step merely to call 
attention to what is passing. 

The Legislature of New York, now in 
session, has the same subject before it, al- 
though it takes a special direction. A bill 
has been introduced "for discontinuing the 
taxation of the city for the support of the 
College of the City of New York (formerly 
the Free Academy), on the ground that 
municipal responsibility for free education 
ends with the supporting of public schools." 
Of course this meets with strong opposition 
from the alumni of the old "Free Acad- 
emy," and hence we are not surprised to see 
it stated that " the alumni and other friends 
of the College are making a strong resist- 
ance to the bill, and it is reported that more 
than 97,000 responsible names are already 
signed to a petition of citizens adverse to 
the action proposed." The alumni feel a 
natural and becoming pride in their alma 
mater, and do not wish to see its glory wane 
but why should every tax-payer of the city ; 
of New York be burdened with sustaining a 
college to teach all the students which 
usually enter into a college course, when, in 
the nature of things, but a mere handful out 
of the whole population of the city can pos- 
sibly avail themselves of its advantages ? 
And, for the same reason, why should any 
State, or any city, be taxed for maintaining 
the higher branches of learning, upon the 
plea that it is the duty of the State, for its 
own welfare and safety, to provide education 
for the whole body of children within its 
borders, when but a mere fraction of these 
same children are able to receive the benefit? 
— Cincinnati Herald. 



But some people say the office of colleges 
and universities is not to prepare young men 
and women for the rugged vocations of life, 
but to impart to them mental culture. Cul- 
ture is good ; but the question arises, What 
is the best culture? A man might take a 
quarter-section of raw prairie, break it, har- 
row it, and finally seed it down to mari- 
golds ; and that would be culture. The re- 
sult would be beautiful. A thing of beauty 
and a joy, till frost comes, would be that 
field of marigolds. What eye would not 
kindle when "jocund day stood tiptoe on the 
misty mountain-tops," pointing with rosy 
fingers to those one hundred and sixty acres 
of glowing, golden marigolds ? But the 
man owning the adjoining quarter breaks 
up the prairie sod and puts the entire tract in 
onions — and that would be culture, too. 
The onion is not an aristocratic vegeta- 
ble ; it is not admitted into good society. 
When the opera house is a blaze of light; 
when the wealth of empires glitters in dia- 
monds on necks of snow ; when the echoes 
of delicious music fill the high hall, and the 
vast drop curtain as it falls trembles respon- 
sive to the applause that swells from 
parquet, boxes and galleries, no admirer 
ever throws at the feet of the child of genius, 
the embodiment of beauty and melody, a 



dewy boquet of fresh-culled onions. And 
yet, to return to the kind of culture in the 
prairie, public sentiment, leaning over the 
rail fence and commenting on the two quar- 
ter-sections, goes with the raiser of onions ; 
applauds the thoroughness of his culture; 
remarks the admirable condition of the soil 
and the absence of weeds ; and the man of 
onions goes down to his house justified 
rather than the other. I confess that I am 
a partisan as between marigolds and onions. 
I am an ultra onion man, myself. — Prentis, 
in "A Kansan Abroad." 



Mr. B. C. Storey, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Cowley county, makes a 
little speech in print, which can neither be 
abridged nor enlarged. Every school officer 
will please strike out the word " Cowley," 
insert the name of his own county, and then 
read: 

" To the School Board of Cowley County: — The law 
makes it one of your duties to visit your respective 
schools ; your interests as tax-payers ask you to do 
the same ; your relations as patrons of your re- 
spective schools demand this work of you. As 
school officers, as citizens, as parents, do you feel 
the obligations resting on you in this matter? 
You can stimulate the scholars in their labors by 
calling on them while in school ; you can see the 
methods of your teachers ; you can judge of their 
merits and their defects in no other way so well as 
by visiting; and you can give the teachers the full 
benefit of your moral, personal and official help in 
the discharge of their important duties. If your 
teacher needs your help in bringing unruly and 
lawless pupils into subjection, you should be will- 
ing and prompt to meet the demand. You should 
impress the pupils who may be inclined to insub- 
ordination with the fact that you are in full ac- 
cord with the teacher, and that you will allow no 
disobedience, no rudenesSj no disorder to go un- 
punished. The moral obligation of your position 
demands this of you, and your interests as parents 
should compel you to assume and maintain such a 
stand." 

Forest Planting. 

Forest planting has become a necessity in 
some countries in consequence of the scarc- 
ity of timber, the reduction of the volume 
of water in rivers, the drying up of springs, 
the inundations caused by the unchecked 
flow of pluvial torrents from the mountain 
slopes, and the deleterious changes in cli- 
mates from the cutting down of woods. Cit- 
ies whose streets are planted with trees are 
much healthier than those without them, 
and there is even a difference in the salu- 
brity of the atmosphere in sections of the 
same city from a similar cause. In France, 
Italy, Greece, Germany, Austria, England, 
and the colonies in Australia and New Zeal- 
and, the government has undertaken a 
systematic replanting of the forests. — Atch- 
ison Cliampion. 

An ostrich and a hen chanced to occupy 
adjacent apartments, and the former com- 
plained loudly that her rest was disturbed 
by the cackling of her humble neighbor. 
" Why is it," she finally asked the hen, 
" that you make such an intolerable noise?" 
The hen replied, "Because I have laid an 
egg." " Oh, no," said the ostrich, with a 
superior smile, " it is because you are a hen 
and don't knowany better." 

Moral. — The moral of the foregoing is 
not very clear, but it contains some refer- 
ence to the agitation for Female Suffrage. 
— New York World. 



The Burlington, Kansas, Patriot states 
that red ochre of the finest quality has been 
discovered in inexhaustible beds, four miles 
from that place. The Patriot says a piece 
of it is on exhibition in that office, which is 
as good a specimen of red chalk as was ever 
handled. Judge Kingsbury forwarded a 
sample to Prof. W. K. Kedzie, at Manhat- 
tan, who after a careful analysis, pronounces 
it first-class red ochre, which is one of our 
most staple paints, entering largely into 
home and foreign consumption. — Topeka 
Blade. 



The following, according to an exchange, 
is the result of the measurement of over 
a half a million of men as regards height 
and nativity: The mean height of the 
American Indian is 67-934 ; the American 
white man, 67-672 ; Scotch, 67-066 ; English, 
66-575; Russian, 66-393; French, 66-277; 
Mexican, 66-110. — The London Doctor. 



Kansas is first in the field in asking Secre- 
tary Sherman for $200,000 of the new four 
per cent popular loan bonds. These bonds 
are wanted for her school fund and her 
sinking fund. Of course she will get them, 
with a large amount of free advertising for 
her promptness, her public spirit, and the 
wise management of her public funds. The 
investment is a good one, no matter what 
way you look at it. The commissioners of 
the Permanent School and University Funds 
met Monday, January 28th, and passed the 
following resolution : 

" Resolved, That Hon. John Francis, Treasurer of 
the State of Kansas, be and he is hereby directed 
to invest one hundred and forty thousand dollars 
($140,000) of the permanent school fund of the 
State of Kansas in United States bonds, in that 
class designated as 'United States funded loan cou- 
pon bouds ; ' he and is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase the coin necessary therefor as required by 
the United States Treasury Department." 

On Tuesday, the 29th ult., Treasurer 
Francis started East to make the invest- 
ment. — Educational Calendar. 



In visiting quite a number of our schools, 
I notice some things that ought not to be. 
Too much cramming is done. Things are 
taught that children have no business with. 
Teachers do not let the pupils do work, but 
do it for them. They do not teach the pu- 
pil to think, examine and compare. Some 
of our schools have no system, everything 
seems to be done in haphazard mode. Some 
schools are not graded, and records of rec- 
itations are not kept according to law. 

We attended a public meeting one even- 
ing not long since, where it was resolved to 
buy a blank book in which the minutes of 
the meeting should be kept ; whereupon a 
prominent business man rose and said, "We 
can get such a book at the Kansas Publish- 
ing House cheaper than anywhere else in 
the world." — Philo, Osawkee, Kan., in Edu- 
cational Calendar. 



Newspaper men, who really may be sup- 
posed to need phonography, as I have said, 
get along without it. They find it easier, in 
many instances, to sit comfortable while the 
entirely original, unpremeditated and im- 
promptu discourse is being delivered, and 
then, approaching the speaker after he lias 
concluded his remarks, hear him say, " Why, 
my dear sir, I was not expecting to have 
my hasty remarks appear in print, but if it 
would be an accommodation to you, I can 
let you have the heads of my address — just 
a synopsis, you know." Whereupon he pro- 
ceeds to draw from his right-hand coat-tail 
pocket the complete manuscript. — Prentis, 
in "A Kansan Abroad." 



Numerous facts are cited by the Austra- 
lian explorer, Landsborough, which go to 
prove that dense forests are on the increase 
in Australia, that the climate is growing 
moister, and that even the great central 
desert may, in course of time, become in- 
habitable. The frequency of fires, prior to 
the introduction of sheep farming, when 
there was nothing to keep down the grass, 
was terribly destructive to trees, and to all 
vegetation. Now these ravages are becom- 
ing limited in extent. 

A Venetian merchant who was lolling in 
the lap of luxury was accosted upon the Ri- 
alto by a friend who had not seen him for 
many months. "How is this?" cried the 
latter; "when I last saw you your Gaber- 
dine was out at elbows, and now you sail in 
your own gondola." "True," replied the 
merchant, " but since then I have met with 
serious losses, and been obliged to compound 
with mv creditors for ten cents on the dol- 
lar." 

Moral. — Composition is the life of trade. 
— New York World. 



The Cambrian News, a Welsh paper, says 
that "at the Merionethshire Quarter Ses- 
sions the Rector of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgo- 
gertysiliogogogoch was charged by the Dol- 
gelly Local Board with obstructing the high- 
way near the town." Butj judging from its 
name, one would suppose it to be the town 
that was obstructing the highway. 
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An Offer. 

■ For the purpose of inducing Kansas teach- 
ers to determine for themselves the ability 
or inability of pupils to perform the element- 
ary operations of the branches taught in 
the public schools, we make any one or all 
of the following offer? : 

One number of the Industrialist free 
for two months to that one of your pupils 
who, upon fair competition with the others, 
shall prove to be the best speller of every- 
day English words, — geographical and sci- 
entific technicalities being barred. 

Another number, free for two months to 
the most accurate user of figures in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction and divi- 
sion, — arithmetical and algebraic puzzles 
being barred. 

Another number, ditto, to the one writing 
the most legible and neatest hand, legibility 
to have the preference. 

Another number, ditto, to the one who 
makes the best floor-plans and cross-section 
of your school-house, drawn upon a scale of 
one-eighth of an inch to the foot. 

Another, ditto, to the one who writes the 
best " local " for the nearest newspaper, the 
editor to name the subject and to be the 
judge, and the " local " to be over one and 
less than two "sticks" in length. 

In each case except the last, the teacher 
is to conduct the examination and make the 
decision according to his or her best judg- 
ment. 



We sometimes desire to send the Indus- 
trialist for a month or so to those who are 
not subscribers, our object being to set forth 
the work of the Agricultural College. 
These subscriptions are regularly ordered 
and paid to the Printing Department by the 
Executive Department. Parties so receiv- 
ing it need have no apprehension that their 
acceptance will be construed into a sub- 
scription, or any charge made against them. 
Those desiring to subscribe can easily noti- 
fy UB « ______^_— _ — 

The Hon. Dudley C. Haskell will please 
accept a whole cargo of strong thanks for a 
copy of the House Blue-Book, containing 
the Constitution of the United States; Jef- 
ferson's Manual of Parliamentary Practice ; 
the standing rules, joint ruleB, and orders 
for conducting business in the House of 
Representatives; and Barclay's Digest. 
The volume isn't as large as a patent-office 
report, but it will be far more diligently 
perused by the members of the College 
Drill Club; and its receipt is as highly 
appreciated as it is timely. 



The article on "Educational Changes," 
appearing on the first page, is from the pen 
of Dr. R. L. Stanton, for many years Presi- 
dent of Miami University, Ohio, and one of 
the brainiest educators of the West. For 
sometime Dr. Stanton was editor of the 
New York Independent, and is now on the 
Herald and Presbyter, one of the most influ- 
ential of the western religious journals. 
Coming from such a source, the article has 
peculiar significance, apart from its sub- 
tance, and shows that the change of view 
upon educational matters is more general 
than some persons may fancy. 



Speaker Samuel N. Wood on Kansas 
Education. 

The following letter speaks for itself, be- 
ing written by a gentleman who, both by 
nature and practice, is quite competent to 
speak for himself. The Industrialist is 



the only paper in Kansas which regularly 
visits every member of the House and Sen- 
ate; hence, it affords a very convenient 
method for the interchange of views by those 
gentlemen. Its columns are always open to 
them for this purpose, provided the subject 
discussed lies fairly in the proper field pre- 
empted by the Industrialist. Of course 
political issues and drives will be excluded : 
Lake City, Colorado, Feb. 3d, 1878. 

Editor IndvstriaMat:— Your issue of Jan. 
20th came smiling into my temporary abode 
here to-day. It was unusually full of good 
things. The article from the St. Joe Herald, 
containing an extract from Gov. Hartranft's 
message to the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
and the extract of Gov. Robinson's message 
to the New York Legislature, are excellent. 
They ought to be copied into every paper 
in Kansas. 

The theory of taxation for public schools 
is, that we bring the schools home to 
every pupil and the whole community 
is benefited. It was a terrible fight we 
had with the Normals, and it startled the 
educators of the State. Yet we were 
right. I incline to think that not only 
the Normal Schools and Agricultural Col- 
lege, but the University must be made self- 
supporting, or quit. There is no argument, 
justice nor right in taxing the masses — the 
entire community — to educate a few ; to 
educate teachers, lawyers, preachers or doc- 
tors. When I asserted, in the State Teach- 
ers' Convention at Topeka, a little over a 
year ago, that it was a question whether we 
could give a boy a "liberal education" — 
that is, in the sciences and languages — and 
keep him on the farm, I was almost hissed ; 
yet facts are sustaining the query every- 
where. The fact is, the public is only bound 
to give each child the benefit of a common- 
school education, and our higher institutions 
of learning must be supported by those who 
receive their benefits. 

And we need a great change in our com- 
mon-school system. We are wasting thou- 
sands of money that does but little if any 
good. I know of school districts in Kansas 
where they pay $30 to $40 a month for a 
teacher, and where the average daily attend- 
ance is not over three or four scholars. This 
waste should be stopped, and we should in- 
sist on value for our money. 

Bnt I only took up my pen to thank you 

for your visit. 

Yours, truly, 

S. N. Wood. 



explain why one stroke behind is necessary 
when reading from inducted currents ? 

Phone. 

In answer to the first question above as to 
which telegraphic instrument is heard, the 
sending or receiving, the reply would be, 
neither. There is no condition in the above 
occurrence which would make possible the 
hearing of the tick of any instrument on the 
inducing line. What is heard is the click- 
ing of the telephone diaphragm, produced by 
its sudden motion backward and forward 
under influence of the induced currents pass- 
ing its circuit. The same effect would be 
produced without any telegraph instrument 
on the inducing line, provided that line 
were cut and the message sent by rapidly 
touching and separating the cut ends, a fre- 
quent feat of telegraphers; or, better still, by 
plunging one end of the cut wire in a mer- 
cury cup and sending the message by rapid- 
ly touching the surface of the mercury with 
the other end of the wire— a perfectly noise- 
less process. 

As to the second question : It is necessary 
to read one " stroke behind" in attempting 
to read a message stolen by induction from 
an adjoining line, because there are two in- 
duced currents, one flowing instantly when 
the current of the inducing line is broken 
by opening the telegraph key, the other the 
instant it is closed again. Thus the tele- 
phone diaphragm duplicates both the for- 
ward and back strokes of the telegraphic 
lever, and allowance must be made for the 
latter. in attempting to read the induced 
message. It is for this reason that experi- 
enced operators, forgetting to make the 
proper allowance, find it at first difficult to 
receive the message thus "stolen" from 
lines with which the telephonic circuit has 
no connection whatever. — Prof. KedzU. 



Stealing; Messages by Telephone. 

A late issue of the Lawrence Tribune con- 
tains the following : 

Mr. Editor: — A good illustration of 
the " stealing of news from other lines " by 
the telephone, or the " inductions of cur- 
rents " spoken of by Prof. Kedzie, occurred 
at the office of Messrs. Ridenour & Baker 
during the time they had instruments con- 
nected with the L., L. & G. line, which we 
were by the kindness of Mr. Hidden per- 
mitted to use. 

The line that these instruments were 
attached to runs for about one-half mile on 
poles where there are three other lines. 
While conversing with a party at the pack- 
ing house, our attention was called. to the 
sound of a common telegraph sounder 
through the receiving telephone, as clear 
and distinct as an operator hears it at his 
desk. We heard the call "A," the operator 
sign "I, I." and "A's" answer and the 
address of tne message very distinctly ; then 
came the message, which we failed to get, as 
we had forgotten Prof. Kedzie's advice to 
read one stroke behind. 

From the office calls and address and 
signature of the message, it is more than 
probable that this message was sent from 
and to an office in Kansas City. Will some 
one tell us which instrument, the receiving 
or sending, was heard — if either; or was 
it one nearer by, of which there were sev- 
eral ? Also do what Prof. K. failed to do — 
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Tne Climate of Kansas as Told by her 
Forests. 

In the vicinity of Manhattan and in the 
Republican valley, the wood growth of the 
year 1869 was very large. This is true 
both on young and old trees. A section of 
an old oak from the Republican, furnished 
the College by A. B. Whiting, shows a re- 
markable growth that year as compared 
either with preceding or succeeding years. 
The same is true on sections of ash, elm and 
cottonwood from the same source. 

We give below the average growth, from 
1859 to 1874 inclusive, of fifteen cottonwood 
trees taken at random from the College up- 
lands. The average growth of each year is 
given in hundredths of an inch : 

1869. 
I860., 
1861, 
1862.. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866.. 

It is worthy of note here that during a 
period of sixteen years, 1869 stands far in 
advance for its wood growth. We find the 
average diameter of the fifteen trees to be 
about eleven inches as the result of sixteen 
years' growth, while the growth of 1869 is a 
little more than one-tenth of the entire 
growth of the sixteen years. What was the 
cause of this remarkable growth ? We find 
the rainfall during the months of April 
May, June, July and August to have 
been 20.87 inches. But during the same 
period in the years 1872 and 1873 more 
rain fell, while the wood growth was con- 
siderably less. Hence, the amount of rain- 
fall did not produce this result. But if we 
examine the meteorological tables for 1869, 
we shall find that copious showers occurred 
at short intervals during the entire growing 
season, so that vegetation was kept constant- 
ly in a vigorous condition ; while with much 
rain in 1872 and 1873 there were periods of 
drought, in which vegetation suffered. We 



find the rainfall of 1870 to have been only 
9.48 inches, during the five months above 
named and the wood growth only .16 of an 
inch. During the same period in 1874 we 
had only 9.12 inches of rain, and the wood 
growth averaged only .11 of an inch. This 
year the effects of the extreme drought was 
intensified by the defoliation of the trees 
by the locusts. 

These facts should establish the position 
that the deciduous trees do report with re- 
markable accuracy how each successive sea- 
son has favored the development of wood, 
thereby giving us a clear insight into the 
peculiar climatic conditions that controlled 
that growth. If this be true during the pe- 
riod in which accurate meteorological rec- 
ords have been kept at the College, as is 
proved by actual comparison, then it must be 
true in regard to the long periods which are 
covered by our oldest forest trees. In the 
examination of these long periods, reach- 
ing back two hundred years or more, we are 
authorized then to take the known period 
covered by careful meteorological observa- 
tions, as a measuring line for calculating 
the conditions of growth that prevailed in 
Kansas before its settlement by white men. 
If we go back as far as 1760, and compare 
one tree with another in its growth from 
that time on up to the present, we shall find 
several periods of remarkably large tree- 
growth, and several other periods of very 
small growth. Sometimes we find a period 
of several years together characterized by a 
large growth, as in 1772, 1773, 1774 or in 
1782, 1783 and 1784, or as again in 1826 to 
1829 inclusive. Then again we find periods 
of ten years together of almost a uniform 
medium growth ; while periods of very 
small growth occasionally occur, but seldom 
extend over more than two years at a time. 

After a careful review of the above facts 
and many kindred ones, we have been led 
to the following conclusions : That for a peri- 
od of one hundred and fifty years, at least, 
the wood growth of our native forests, in the 
variableness of its successive seasons, is al- 
most a perfect repetition of what we have 
witnessed for the last twenty years. If 
there have been years of small wood growth, 
they have been regularly alternated with 
years of large growth. As we call these an- 
cient witnesses of the forest and compel 
them to testify, they tell us of frequent pe- 
riods, scattered all along the years, when 
nature poured forth her bounty with a prod- 
igal hand, surpassing at times in the exu- 
berance of her gifts all within the range 
of our experience, if we except, perhaps, the 
year 1869. We are forced also to believe 
that through all these years there have 
been climatic irregulations, such as have 
marked the few years past. We may be- 
lieve also that unassisted nature herself has 
settled, by the results attained in the face 
of fire and other hindrances, that forest cul- 
ture in Kansas may be made a success. In 
view of these facts, it will be wise also for 
us to infer that these alternations of won- 
derful productiveness and partial failure 
will characterize future years as they have 
done in the past; and it remains for man, 
so far as he has the power, instead of indul- 
ging in quixotic dreams of cosmic revolu- 
tions, to counteract on the one hand unfavor- 
able influences, and on the other make all 
possible provision for the contingencies of 
the climate. We may also come to the con- 
clusion that it is not wise to infer because 
we have enjoyed three or four bountiful 
years, that the order of nature has been 
changed, for the testimony of the forest is 
that there were years long ago just as fruit- 
ful, before the white man had come with his 
plow, and smoke, and steam, and electric- 
ity.— Prof. Qale. 
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Wild geese flying north to secure summer quar- 
ters. 

The Farm Department sold a couple of steers 
last week at good rates. 

The bids for the now College building will be 
opened on Monday, March 4th. 

There was a strong and promising interest man- 
ifested in the students' prayer-meeting last night. 



The monthly examinations will be held on Fri- 
day, March 1st, as the last Friday of February falls 
on the 22d. 

As the twenty-second of February is a national 
holiday, the usual College exercises will be sus- 
pended on that day. 

We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 



This has been a juicy week — rain, mud; snow, 
mud; ra(m)in(u)snow(d). All of them at once; 
and the rest of the time, mud. 



You can't fool the clover by calling this weather 
winter. It is green, but not green enough to swal- 
low the statements of mathematical calendars. 



Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

And now comes Architect Carr, who deposes and 
says that the new College building Is not larger 
than the new Manhattan school-house, the first 
floor of the latter having 5,611 square feet, and 
that of the former 4,600; also, that it is not so 
expensive. 

The old settlers are to have a reunion on the 
22d, at the Adams House, where a dinner is to be 
provided, toasts proposed, and speeches made after 
the good old fashion. The exercises will be con- 
tinued in the evening at the Christian Church. 

And, likewise, a committee is arranging for a 
reunion of the new settlers. When, where and 
how it is to come off, we don't know. 



GOT SHOT! 
It is seldom that we are called upon to chronicle 
sad things. Yesterday afternoon at a quarter past 
three, Mr. John Smith, a young man of numerous 
connections, after paying us seventy-five cents for 
the Industrialist, walked into town and got 
shot — two pounds, at the usual price, from a well- 
known merchant. 

College Drill Club met Wednesday evening, A. 
f , • N. Godfrey in the chair. Jurisprudence Commit- 
■ tee reported rulings of previous meeting correct. 
A. E. Wilson brought before the house the subject 
of motions and ways of modifying them. Some 
time was spent in discussing and asking questions 
in relation to the subject. A. A. Stewart was 
appointed to present at the next meeting the ways 
to " defer action " and " suppress debate." The 
Jurisprudence Committee was requested to decide 
any question submitted to it by the Club or its 
members, in addition to regular duty of criticising 
the rulings of each session. 

Considerable fun was had toward the close of 
the meeting, and the opposite sides indulged with 
great alacrity in motions to postpone, lie on the ta- 
ble, previous question, to commit, and to adjourn. 
Each one had an opportunity to do all the " spar- 
ring " he pleased and exhibit all the "parliamen- 
tary lore " he possessed. *»* 



h 



a correction. 

Chemical Laboratory ) 
State Agricultural College, J 

W. Marlail, Esq., Sec'y Bluemont Farmers' Club, 

Dear Sir:— The statement which occurs in 
your roport of the recent meeting of your Club, 
that I had "respectfully declined" to make an 
analysis of corn smut, is quite incorrect both in 
fact and inference. To the only member of your 
committee who has done me the honor to confer 
with me upon the subject, viz., Capt. A. Todd, I 
have repeatedly statod that I have begun and shall 
/ complete a thorough analysis of this smut ; but in 
w view of the fact that your Club 'has declined to 
co-operate with me in conducting practical exper- 
iments which could alone give the analysis a prac- 
tical value, you have also forfeited your claim to 
dictate as to the disposition of the results of the 
analysis itself. I take this method of correcting a 
statement which, whether intentionally or not, 
does me injustice. Very truly, yours, 

Wh. K. Kedzie. 



The Alpha Beta Society was called to order Fri- 
day, Feb. 8th, by A. H. Stiles, both President and 
Vice-President being absent. Chas. S. McConnell 
was chosen to act as presiding officer pro tern. 
The debate upon the question, "Resolved, That 
Major Andre should not have been executed," was 
with logical argument and "flowery" language 
won by the affirmative. 

Mr. Younger delivered an excellent declamation, 
being one of the best ever listened to in the Socie- 
ty. Essay upon " Education," by Miss Clarke, was 
a finely-composed article. Mr. Clarke read a very 
sensible and instructive selection. 

At next meeting the subject for debate is, " Re- 
solved, That England has a better form of govern- 
ment than has the United States." Affirmative, 
G. P. Howard and Emma Glossop ; negative, H. F. 
Coe and Miss Clarke. The Gleaner will be pre- 
sented by G. L. Piatt and Hattie Allen. The du- 
ties assigned for two weeks are : Declamation, C. 
O. Smith; essay, Miss Finney; select reading, 
Gracie Parker. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, the 
attendance was below the average, only thirty per- 
sons being present ; but a very pleasant and inter- 
esting session was enjoyed. We would be pleased 
to have all come and visit the Society, even if they 
do not intend to join. Come Friday and C. 



The man who ever mentions "drouthy Kan- 
sas" should be hung up by the heels with his 
head in a rain barrel. — Thayer Headlight. 

We print on our first page an interesting essay 
on Kansas Wheat Culture, by T. C. Henry, Esq., 
the celebrated wheat grower of Dickinson county. 
It was read before the Farmers' Society at Man- 
hattan, and we copy it from the Industrialist, a 
very bright little paper issued out of the Agricult- 
ural College at that place. We are sure it will be 
read with much interest in this section. Many of 
our people have gone to Kansas and more are 
either preparing to follow or thinking about doing 
so. Those who go there to farm should not carry 
with them the idea that the methods they have 
followed here with success and the varieties of 
wheat they have raised will be found to do best 
everywhere. In going to a new country, it, is safest 
to follow the practice that prevails among the 
most successful farmers there.— Valley Spirit, Cham- 
bersburg, Perm. 

The following is from H. C. Rushmore, under 
date of Feb. 11th : 

We are in good health, — happy and prosperous. 
The weather is incomparable ; the mud more so. 
"Business dull." The recent failures in Topeka 
caused a slight embarrassment among our mer- 
chants. No losses will be sustained, however; 
and we believe the banks will " pay in full." Per- 
sonally, we lost just 82.77 — fact. 

J. E. Williamson has left us. He is now princi- 
pal in the Harrison Street School, Topeka. Our 
people disliked to part with him, and old students 
will be pleased to learn of his worthy promotion. 
Joe is a success as a teacher — one of the best in 
our county, and they rank high. 

To say that our fruit is " safe," would be rather 
premature. The winter wheat is excellent in 
quality, but in quantity below an average. Corn 
is selling at twenty cents. Telephones (without 
wire) at a discount. We suggest that President 
Anderson name it "The Poor Can Man's Tele- 
phone." 

We take this means of saying " How " to old 
student friends. Hope College is prospering. 

Such are a few impressions oi the English coun- 
try ; and the idea that seems most vivid in closing 
is, that in America Time is a destroying radical, in 
England, an easy conservative. With us, nothing 
will ever be old; in England, few things seem 
young or new. The perpetual moisture of which 
travellers complain so much keeps England — 
country England — cool and fresh and gently fair. 
It robs tower and wall and bridge of the gloss of 
newness, and gives, instead, the placid beauty of 
well-kept age. Alien though I am; born in the 
land of the prairie and the sun, as different a 
country from England as can well be imagined ; 
I can well understand the sentiment which an 
Englishman feels for his own, his native land; not 
his country in an abstract sense ; not her laws, her 
institutions, her history, but her very earth. No 
turf is brighter and greener than the English sod, 
unbroken by the plow since history began. Larger 
streams there are, but none more beautiful than 
those which mirror the primroses and the cowslips 
of England. Life runs with quicker flow in the 
towns of the new world, which spring up in the 
sunbright wilderness in a day ; but I can well un- 
derstand how, amid such, the Englishman's heart 
may pine for the single winding street of his na- 
tive village's strawthatched cottages; the stone 
cross in the middle of market place ; the square- 
towered church, with ivy overgrown : and the hon- 
est face of the village clock which told off the hours 
of his forefathers, and which he laid awake at 
nights and listened to as it measured his own. 
Such are the scenes which have inspired the no- 
blest descriptive poetry In our language ; such are 
the scenes amid which have been nursed souls, — 
brave, tender and true, — which, going abroad into 
all the world, for this two hundred years or more, 
have led mankind to a higher and brighter des- 
tiny. — PrerUU, in "A Kantan Abroad." 

nationalist items. 

The sidewalk between the College and town is 
well appreciated by the students. It saves many a 
splash through the mud. 

Umbrellas and overshoes are indespensable arti- 
cles during the present extreme humidity of the 
weather and profundity ofmud. 

Ten cars went west on the express train last 
Thursday night, crowded with immigrants for 
Saline and Russell counties on the Kansas Pacific 
Railway. 

Six car loads of splendit. stock were shipped from 
here on Monday. We notice the exchanges give 
us credit for shipping from 20,000 to 50,000 pounds 
a day. It is from 60,000 to 200,000 pounds. Don't 
deprive us of one pound. 



The Mechanical Department is making round 
tables, extension tables, dressing tables, etc., all of 
the very best quality. Those who wish good, tasty, 
substantial and cheap furniture, will do well to 
leave their orders with A. Tood, the Superintend- 
ent. 

Hon. E. B. Reynolds, the apostle of temperance 
from Indiana, who has labored with such marked 
success in Lawrence, Ottawa, Fort Scott, Wyan- 
dotte and Kansas City, will open a series of meet- 
ings at the Presbyterian Church, on Monday even- 
ing, Feb. 18th. Everybody come. 

From late accounts, we should judge there is 
some mud in the road up the Blue. A man driving 
a team and wagon, a few days ago, along the afore- 
said road, lost one of the hind wheels, but the mud 
was so deep he did not miss it until some distance 
ahead he met another lone, muddy traveller who, 
seeing the condition of his wagon, inquired for 
the fourth wheel. He replied that he didn't 
know anything about it, but had noticed that the 
wagon was " sorter tipped." 



directions to applicants. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else ne 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 
grades. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 

Supils; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:80 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged 91 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from 82 to 85 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils' are living at 81.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from 81 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art ; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

amount earned. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 



person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked ; " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
850 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 
to new students. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 A. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a building 
for the Kansas State Agricultural College (esti- 
mated cost about 812,000) will be received by the 
undersigned until seven o'clock p. m., on Tuesday, 
March the 4th, 1878. Plans and specifications can 
be seen after February 1st at my office in Manhat- 
tan, and at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Bids will not be considered 
unless guaranteed by parties of known responsi- 
bility. The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. N. A. Adams, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 15th, 1878. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. A. A. Stewart, President. 

Miss Nena M. Wilson, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Bernhabd Anderson, President. 

Clarence E. Wood, Secretary. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 85 a. m. 

Going West 6 : 87 p. M. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:60 p. M., and 9:50 p. M. 

Going West 6 : 25 a. m., and 8 : 86 a. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending February 14th, 1878. Latitude, 
39°12'; Longitude, %°40'; Height, 1,200 feet. 





H. 


Temperature. 


Bar. 

II 

28.44 
28.65 
28.76 
28.63 
28.43 
28.38 
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25 
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32°25 
26 .75 
22 .75 
81 .75 
89 .75 
41 
87 .50 






.10 
















.60 




.10 



Average temperature for the week, 33°.10. 
Range of temperature for the week, 41°. 
Rainfall for the week, .70 of an inch. 

HN. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side o 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Vocal Music- Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



Clothier.— Win. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 



School District, Township and Conn* 
ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Manhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 
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The Press on the Agricultural College. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion. — Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood. — Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education. — Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses. — Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour* 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere. — Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President. — Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry. — LaOrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College. — Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State. — Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education. — Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education. — Council 
Orove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers. — Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science. — 
Columbus Videlte. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced c+cachers. — 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most benoHcial and creditable institutions. 
— Junclwn City Union. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State. — Alma Blade. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College. — New Century. 

There ought to he one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not ouly a 
theoretical, hut practical education. — Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We seo the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them. — Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not ouly creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success. — 
Garnetl Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and attbrds every 
facility lor educating in the higher branches. — 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend. — Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's" College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genufn*; -American citizens. 
—Thayer Headlig/U. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West.— Scandia Republic. 



Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and coursl 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equae 
to any of the eastern States. — Cherry Vale Leader. 

No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education. — Eldorado Press. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will And ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This, institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches. — Peabody Gazette. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers. — North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College. — Lyons Bulletin. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation. — Atchison Champion. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study. — Chetopa Advance. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 

Eractical education, one that will be useful to a 
oy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
may follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters. — Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages. — Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas, The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. — Eureka Herald. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school. — Great Bend Tribune. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be tilled with young men and women from 
all Over the State. — Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the' faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students Who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there. — Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Eegents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial Vocations. — Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. — Osage County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es — at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life. — Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who arc attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain thereuntil they 
have completed their education. — Howard City 
Courant. 

Has become just what it was intended to be, — a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress Intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made. — 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New Ybrk, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and ono from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not. appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be.— Wichita Beacon. 



Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time. — Neosho 
County Record. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses. — Neosho Falls Post. 



" The Leading American Newspaper." 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

FOB 1878. 



The Tribune has long enjoyed the distinction of 
the largest circulation among the best people. Dur- 
ing the year 1878 it will spend more labor and 
money than ever before to deserve that pre-emi- 
nence. It secured, and means to retain it, by 
becoming the medium of the best thought and the 
voice of the best conscience of the time, by keep- 
ing abreast of the highest progress, favoring the 
freest discussion, hearing all sides, appealing 
always to the best intelligence and the purest 
morality, and refusing to cater to the tastes of the 
vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. The con- 
tinued popular approval, [and the constantly widen- 
ing political influence it enjoys, are the best proofs 
that it is still faithful to these early secrets of its 
strength. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

This has been for a third of a century the favor- 
ite paper for our substantial country population. 
A competent critic has said of it : "The weekly 
Tribune has done more for the settlement and pros- 
perity of the Great West, and has made more good 
farmers and good citizens than any other single in- 
fluence that ever existed in this country." During 
the ensuing year it means not only to preserve all 
its old merits, but to take a long stride ahead. 
By the introduction of 830,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery, and by an enlargement of its size (making 
it the largest single sheet issued by any newspaper 
in the country), it is enabled to give subscribers 
what they have so long asked — their favorite 

Eaper in a shape easier to read and convenient for 
inding. Each issue consists of sixteen pages, of 
the form and general appearance of Harper's Week- 
ly, but with pages considerable larger, and with 
unusually large and clear type. All the old and 
standard features are carefully preserved, while 
the new form and the additional size enable us to 
offer the following among many 

NOVEL AND SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 

I. A graphic series of articles on Domestic Life 
and Habits Abroad, by Bayaed Taylor. 

II. A few papers on Current Topics from the Chris- 
tian Minister's Point of View, by the Rev. John Hall, 
D. D. 

III. Occasionally contributions on Political 
Problems and Promises, by Gail Hamilton. 

IV. A Northern Farmer on Southern Agriculture, 
by Solomon Robinson. 

V. Life and Sights in New York, by Veterans of 
the City Staff. 

These articles will not be mere reproductions 
from the daily papers. They will be prepared ex- 
pressly for The Weekly Tribune, and will first 
see the light in its columns. 

for farmers. 
The Agricultural Department of The Weekly 
Tribune has always been recognized as beyond 
comparison with that of any rival. More good 
work and more money are now spent upon it than 
ever before. Among regular contributors to it 
are Professor James Law, the country's foremost 
veterinary authority ; Professor L. B. Arnold, un- 
equaled as an instructor in the fine art of dairy- 
ing ; Professor G. C. Caldwell, of national repu- 
tation as an agricultural chemist ; Professor C. V. 
Riley, the well-known entomologist; Mr. Josiah 
Hoopes, the horticultural authority, and other ag- 
ricultural specialists of the highest rank. 

terms of the tribune. 

Postage Free in tlte United Slates. 

Daily Tribune, 1 year $10 00 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, 1 year 3 00 

Five copies, 1 year 14 00 

Eleven copies, 1 year 28 00 

Weekly Tribune : 

One copy, 1 year $2 00 I Ten copies, 1 year..$14 00 

Five copies. 1 year.. 8 25 | Twenty cop., 1 y'r.. 25 00 
Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate. 
Additions to clubs may be made at any time. Re- 
mit by P. O. order, or in registered letter. 

TJNEXAMPDBD PREMIUM. 

Webster's $12 Unabridged Dictionary Free/ 
The Tribune makes to its old subscribers an ex- 
traordinary offer. It will give them The - Wkekly 
for five years, post paid, and a copy of the great 
standard Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, in 
leather binding, 1,830 quarto pages, with 3,000 en- 
gravings, both for $10 — being two dollars less than 
the cost of the Dictionary alone at any book store! 
If the old subscriber prefers, he need pay for The 
Weekly only two years for himself, by sending 
three new subscribers for one year each. In 
cither case the remittance of $10 secures five years' 
subscription for The Weekly Tribune as well as 
the twelve-dollar Dictionary. 

Any old subscriber to The Semi-Weekly Trib- 
une can avail himself of the same offer by sending 
the regular price for that issue for five years' sub- 
scription, $15, in the same way. 

Thus, any subscriber to either edition, renewing 
his subscription for five years at the regular rate 
to single subscribers (or, renewing for only two 
years, and getting three new subscribers) gets five 
years of his favorite paper for nothiug, and the 
great Dictionary for $2 less than its regular price ; 
or he gets his paper at the regular price, and the 
great Dictionary for nothing — whichever way he 
pleases to count it ! 
premiums to friends GETTING UP CLUBS for 1878. 

For a club of — 
5 Weeklies — Any five Tribune Novels. 
10 Weeklies — An extra copy of the Weekly or a 



copy of the Greely Memorial Volume, in 

cloth, or any eight of The Tribune Novels. 

20 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly ; or one extra 

Weekly, and either Mr. Greely's " Political 

Economy." or "What I know about farming," 

($1.50 each at retail.) 

30 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly Tribune, and 

any eight of The Tribune Novels; or Mr. 

Greeley's " Recollections of a Busy Life," in 

sheep ($2.50 at retail), and the same Novels. 

50 Weeklies— The Daily Tribune one year and 

either of the above-mentioned books, or the 

series of Tribune Novels. 

[One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in 

the above. Double numbers of the Tribune 

Novels count as two.] 

These premiums are better than the Tribune 

has ever offered beforej and are believed to be 

better and more attractive than any that can be 

ottered by any other responsible establishment. 

For further information, posters and specimen 
copies, address simply— 

THE TRIBUNE 

New York. 

IBfechanical Department- Regular in- 
■"■*- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

M ilii'in ist ry and Physics.— The most val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 
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N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, Mitchell Oo. 
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J. R. HALLO WELL, Columbus. Cherokee Oo. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perforin readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus oflered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
«y-TUITION AHSOEUTEEY FREE!"©* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 
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ansas Publi&hliiK House.— Standard 
■ Stock; Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 
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Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
osed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
began January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 
Kor further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDKKSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered Its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology ; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
tn which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows i 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— • 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0-43 

Lawyers 9- 5 j> 

Doctors 0-78— 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 69.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.61 —97.16 



1.13 



1.71 



100.00 

AGBICUI/TUBAI. COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of Its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrlal, ,r as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occaslonally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which Is that 
woman Is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
in accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the salo of lands are Invested 
in school bonds, and the securities In hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual Income from this endowment is about 820,- 
000 out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State In America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OK STUDY. 

The course of study Is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
lgent and expert In the use of the English lan- 
?uago ; In the use of numbers as employed by 
he farmer, book-keeper and englncor; and In 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill In 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology. 
Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and for giving girls drill In dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



Going Out Into the World. 

Young men, young women, crowding for- 
ward from the byways into the broad high- 
way of life, may you do well the work that 
is waiting for your hands, realizing the obli- 
gation spoken of by Lord Bacon :_ " I hold 
every man a debtor to his profession ; from 
the which as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought 
they of duty to endeavor themselves by way 
of amends to be a help and ornament there- 
unto." 

May your lives resemble not the desert's 
bitter stream, which mocks the cracked and 
blistered lips of the fainting, dying trav- 
eler; which but adds horror to the fiery 
desert and sinks at last into the burning 
sands, to which it brought no verdure, no 
gladness, from which it received nothing 
but poison aud a grave. May the course of 
your lives find no counterpart in the slug- 
gish course of the dull bayou, a fungus 
among streams, which winds and doubles 
and winds again through miles of rank veg- 
etation, which curtain its dark course and 
shut out from its sullen waters the gladsome 
light of day ; a waveless, tideless stream, in 
which reptiles of hideous shape crawl and 
glide and swim, and which at night seems 
to lie still in the darkness and listen to dole- 
ful and mysterious voices. May none _ of 
you ever live isolated from your kind, like 
those lakes which lurk amid dark, once vol- 
canic mountains with no visible inlet or out- 
let; deep, self-contained, solitary, giving 
back no reflection save the dim images of 
scorched and barren rock, and splintered 
peaks ; lakes on which nothing lives or floats, 
which hide forever in their dark bosoms 
everything cast into them. 

But may your lives be like the river 
which rises amid the pure snows of the bold 
mountain; which, hurling itself over the 
clifts, answers back the wild, free eagle's 
scream ; which forces its way through the 
rocks that would impede it in its search for 
the valley ; which slakes as it goes the thirst 
of the deer, and washes the roots of the 
pine tree from which the flag of the far- 
sailing merchantman is yet to fly; which 
turns the rude wheel of the mountain mill, 
and whirls in its eddies the gathering saw- 
dust as it speeds from under the whirring, 
glittering teeth of steel it has bidden to rend 
the logs it has brought them. It grows 
wider and deeper and more silent and yet 
stronger, as it flows between smiling farms 
and thrifty villages which owe their exist- 
ence to the bounteous river. At night it 
sends its mist over all the valley and half 
way up the hills, like sweet Charity who 
silently wraps in her sheltering mantle all 
the sons of men. It carries on its bosom all 
floating craft, — the light canoe, the slowly- 
drifting raft, the arrow-like steamer. In 
time, its wavelets give back at night, in dan- 
cing gleams, the thousand lights of tbe great 
cotton mill, and, anon, its waters part before 
the prow of the new-built ship, as she glides 
down the ways to the element which is 
henceforth to be her home. Thus goes the 
shining river, the ever-useful, ever-blessed 
river ; best friend of toiling man ; fairest 
thing from the creative hand of God; — 
thus goes the river to mingle at last forever 
with the sunlit sea. — Prentis, in "A Kansan 

Abroad." 

The Ways of Tramps. 

Two Massachusetts detectives were last 
summer detailed to assume the role of the 
tramp, and gather information as to the 
character and habits of that fraternity. 
Starting out from Springfield, the first fell 
in with a couple who were disposed to be 
friendly and" confidential. They were Irish- 
men, thirty and forty-five years of age — 
the one a shoemaker, the other a tailor. 
Both could get work if they desired, but 
preferred to tramp. They only worked 
when they wanted money to get liquor, and 
not then if they could steal it. One had 
tramped five, the other eight years. As a 
rule, they could get very little food by beg- 
ging — only dry bread and milk. What 
they ate, they generally stole, and recom- 
mended the detectives to do likewise. 

After parting from these communicative 



and unsuspicious vagrants, the next person 
interviewed was a Frenchman. His plan 
was to tramp through the country in the 
summer and fall, going to some large city 
as cold weather came on. There he would 
get arrested for some petty crime, and spend 
the winter months in the congenial retire- 
ment of a prison. His personal effects, 
including four bottles of gin, were carried 
in a valise. 

On a following day the travellers met 
three tramps, who took them to a rendez- 
vous in the woods, where were gathered 
fourteen others. Of these, three were Ger- 
man, two Dutch, one Swede, one French, 
three Americans, and two Irish. The party 
had already been in the place five days, 
subsisting upon chickens and potatoes ab- 
stracted from neighboring farm-houses. 
For securing the chickens, such ingenious 
expedients were adopted as fishhooks bait- 
ed with corn, and bread soaked in rum. 

In leaving this retreat, the party divided 
into four squads, those who went first mark- 
ing with chalk the prominent points in the 
route, for the guidance of those who were to 
follow. Nearly all of the regular tramps 
carry chalk of different colors. On coming 
to villages, they would go through separate- 
ly, and meet again outside. Plenty of food 
was obtained by begging and stealing. Old 
men more frequently excited compassion 
than young ones. The latter, when they 
were asked why they did not go to work, 
always professed readiness, but represented 
themselves as being familiar with some 
trade which they knew would not be prac- 
ticed in that locality. 

During the last week of these travels, 
the detectives encountered large numbers 
of men on their way to the railroad riots 
in Pennsylvania. At one point, about 
twenty miles from Pittsfield, they met a 
gang of thirty-three, and were told that 
there were in the woods, along the line of 
the Boston & Albany Road, not less than 
four hundred others, expecting a strike to 
occur there. These outlaws were ready for 
any plan of pillage and destruction that 
might be proposed. 

ft is the testimony of the detectives that 
of the entire number with whom they con- 
versed, they found but two who did not 
scout the idea of going to work for the pur- 
pose of earning an honest livelihood, and 
they express doubt whether even these two 
were ready to engage in any laborious em- 
ployment. — Exchange. 

Education in Russia. 

Every city in the Russian Empire has its 
lyceum, and every town its grammar school. 
In the lyceums, French and German are 
taught; in the grammar schools, German 
sometimes, but not always. English can be 
learned at only St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
Odessa, except by private tuition. The 
charges for maintaining a boy as a boarder 
vary from $200 to $750, and at the aristo- 
cratic military school of St. Petersburg ex- 
tras generally bring the sum up to $1,250. 
Russian boys sleep in dormitories ; and it 
is only within the last fifteen years that 
they have been allowed bedding. Formerly 
they curled themselves up in rugs and lay 
down on wooden cots. Possibly this^ prac- 
tice still prevails in some of the inland 
schools. Their fare is the eternal cabbage 
soup, with beef; and tea, with bread, and 
no butter. They wear a uniform — a tunic 
in summer, and in winter a caftan, like an 
ulster coat, with the number of their class 
embroidered on the collar. Their heads 
are cropped close, and they walk upright as 
ramrods; for the most thorough part of 
their education consists in drill. They are 
usually quiet boys, very soft spoken, and not 
much addicted to romping — having no 
national game beyond that of leap frog, 
which they play in a large empty room 
warmed like that of a hot-house. They 
spend their money in cigarrettes and in 
sweetened rum to put in their tea. These 
delicacies are forbidden, but can always be 
had of the school porter for a little over- 
charge. There is no corporal punishment 
nominally, since the present Czar abolished 
the birch by a special ukase ; but discipline 



could scarcely be maintained among Rus- 
sians without cuffing, so the Professor cuff's 
his scholars, and they cuff each other with 
national heartiness. 



A Suggestion to Consumptives. 

Dr. George H. Napheys, an eminent phy- 
sician, says : "A particular kind of exercise 
is to be recommended for those whose chests 
are narrow, whose shoulders stoop, and who 
have a hereditary predisposition to con- 
sumption. If it is systematically practiced 
along with other means of health, we would 
guarantee any child, no matter how many 
relatives have died of this disease, against 
its invasion. It is voluntary inspiration. 
Nothing is more simple. Let her stand 
erect, throw her shoulders back, and the 
hands behind ; then let her inhale pure air 
to the full capacity of her lungs, and retain 
it a few seconds by an increased effort ; then 
it may be slowly exhaled. After one or 
two natural inspirations let her repeat the 
act, and so on for ten or fifteen minutes, 
twice daily. Not only is this simple pro- 
cedure a safeguard against consumption, 
but, in the opinion of some learned physi- 
cians, it can even cure it when it has already 
commenced. 



Butter. 

England imports about 80,000 tons of for- 
eign Dutter, at an annual cost of nearly 
$44,000,000. The most of it comes from 
Continental Europe where it costs a great 
deal more to make it than it does in this 
country. The reason of this is that the 
most of the butter made in the United States 
is of poor quality. If our farmers gener- 
ally would pay more attention to this mat- 
ter, it would not be long before the largest 
part of that $44,000,000 would come into 
our pockets. We hope it will not be long 
before the Agricultural College will have a 
dairy department, so that those who desire 
to can learn how to make really good but- 
ter.— Nationalist. 



Thebe are a great many poor cows, and 
many miserable bulls kept in the country, 
which should be got rid of as soon as possi- 
ble ; but there are also a great many good 
cows, nearly or quite equal to some of the 
pure-bred ones, and these ought to be care- 
fully preserved for perpetuating the race. 
Every farmer should preserve his best breed- 
ing animals. If he must sell some, let it 
be the poorest, even if he cannot get half 
as much for them. — Nationalist. 

A solution of bicarbonate of sodium ap- 
plied to burns promptly and permanently 
relieves all pain. A laboratory assistantin 
Philadelphia having severely burned the in- 
side of the last phalanx of the thumb while 
bending glass tubing, applied the solution 
of bicarbonate of soda, ana not only was the 
pain allayed, but the thumb could be at once 
freely used without inconvenience. — Ex- 
change. 

The physicians of public institutions at 
Jersey City have been instructed to _ make 
their reports in plain English. A director 
complained that they charge 23 cents a 
pound for castile soap, calling it "sapo nes- 
pano," but if they called it castile soap the 
price would only be 1 1 cents. Another mem- 
ber objected to such a familiar article as 
whisky being designated as "spiritus fru- 
menti." 



An insurance agent happening to meet a 
lion, asked him if he would insure his life. 
"No," responded the monarch of the for- 
est with a resounding roar, "nor yours." 
Thus saying he tore the unhappy man to 
pieces, and fed on his damaged cheek and 
other more penetrable portions. 

Moral. — There is such a thing as being 
instant out of season. — New York World. 

Ex-Gov. Washbubne has tendered to 
the State of Wisconsin his beautiful country 
seat, Edgewood, two miles from Madison, 
beautifully situated on the shores of Lake 
Wingra, together with sixty acres of land, 
for an industrial and reformatory school 
for girls. 
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JNO. A. ANDERSON, Managing Editor. 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 

The Industrialist will be sent as a 
prize for the best spelling, figuring and 
writing, on the order of Kansas teachers. 



The members of the Board of ftegents 
will please take notice that the meeting set 
for February 13th will be held on Tuesday, 
March 5th, at 7 p. M. 



Chirography. 

Not one in five of the citizens of Kan- 
sas possesses anythirtg like a respectable de- 
gree of penmanship. Children are allowed 
to form habits of awkward positions of the 
body and hand while writing, make awk- 
ward motions, and the result is the produc- 
tion of very awkward characters ; and these 
habits are liable to follow one through life. 

To write a communication which severely 
taxes the time and patience of the reader to 
decipher, is an unpardonable sin because it 
is an unnecessary one ; while a neatly-writ- 
ten manuscript puts the reader in a favora- 
ble mood to receive it, both by affording a 
pleasing sensation to the eye while perusing 
it, and by the ease with which the thoughts 
of the writer are ascertained. 

In order to produce forms correctly, the 
mind must have a clear perception of those 
forms, and a discipline of the muscles of the 
hand and arm to produce that which is in 
the mind. The elements of which the 
small letters are composed are few, not to 
exceed eight, while four additional ele- 
ments with slight variations form all of 
the capitals. 

Now, the teachers of our common schools 
should see to it, first, that the pupils form 
habits of correct, natural, easy positions and 
motions while writing; second, that they 
have clear perceptions of the forms of the 
element; and third, that they have sufficient 
drill upon those forms to enable them to make 
them with a good degree of accuracy and 
speed. It is said that penmanship runs in 
the blood, and therefore those who have no 
natural knack for it are excusable for poor 
writing ; but if teachers would observe the 
above directions, all our pupils would be- 
come creditable penmen. Speed and accu- 
racy should be combined in a drill upon 
the elements; for no matter how well the 
element is made, if it be done very slowly, 
as soon as the person begins to write with 
the speed required in business, he makes 
elements which are no more like the true 
ones than a pig is like a rooster. To this end 
the class should be required to write the el- 
ements in regular time in concert, the teach- 
er counting at first slowly until the true 
form is approximated, then increasing the 
speed, holding to accuracy as much as pos- 
sible, until a rapidity required in practical 
life is reached. The pen should be guided 
mainly by the muscles of the fore-arm in- 
stead of entirely by the fingers, for the rea- 
son that these muscles can be brought under 
more complete control, as it regards slant 
and height, than those of the fingers, in rap- 
id motions. Let it be kept before the mind 
that regularity in height, slant and width 
is required in order to present a pleasing 
appearance ; and if to this be added some- 
thing near accuracy of elemental form, 
writing can be read as rapidly as printing. 
An additional reason why this part of edu- 
cation should be cultivated is that persons 
who write poorly or slowly usually dread it, 
and therefore procrastinate when they should 
write. If one can write easily, neatly and 
rapidly, he derives pleasure instead of pain 
from the employment.— Prof. PkUt. 



The JiTew College Barn. 

A GHraeral-Ptltpoa* Barn, Costing $4,000. 

We give below the plan of the basement 
and ground floors of the new College bawl, 
erected during the past summer at a cost of 
$4,000. This barn is called in the heading 
a general-purpose barn; although perhaps 
strictly speaking it is a general-purpose 
barn having a strong bias in the direction 
of the stock barn. It is calculated, as its 
name implies, for that system of farming 
commdnly called "mixed husbandry," in 
which the growth of grains, of forage 
plants, and stock raising have about equal 
prominence in the general farm economy. 

The barn is Bituated on a side-hill of 
moderate slope, in which the basement is 
placed* It faces the west, the yard, into 
which all the basement doors open, being 
in the east side. Although not in the geo- 
graphical centre of the home farm, it is as 
nearly equidistant from the extremes of the 
two farms as could be obtained without risk- 
ing more important considerations. A per- 
ennial stream of water flows within five 
rods of the barn-yard, and an excellent and 
enduring spring has been found within four 
feet of the surface within the barn-yard en- 
closure. 

This barn is 97 feet long and 48 feet 
wide, one story and basement ; is of lime- 



CATTLE STALLS. 

The single tiers O C and the double tier 
A are all arranged upon the same plan, the 
heads of the animals in either case being 
turned towards the main passage ways, from 
which all feed is supplied. Into these pas- 
sages the hay is conveyed from above, 
through feed shafts not shown in the cut. 
Each stall is 4x8 feet, including manger. 
At the rear of the stalls is a manure gutter 
six inches in depth and twenty inches wide ; 
and beyond, next the wall and box stalls, is 
a passage, on a level with the floor, 2} feet in 
width. The double tier A has a similar 
gutter four feet in width, separating the two 
tiers of stalls. The very simple form of 
manger in use in these stalls has given per- 
fect satisfaction. It is of variable width, 
the front being simply a 2xl0-inch plank 
sliding in cleats in the partitions and resting 
on the floor. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that this front of the manger may be 
placed well forward or back to accommo- 
date the animal, compelling him to lie in 
such position as to void in the gutter. 

FEED BINS. 

The feed bins, marked G, are 4x12 feet, 
supported two feet from the basement floor, 
and having sloping bottoms bo that the feed 
slides easily to the front, where it is drawn 
out by a spout in the front of each bin. 
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Bay. 
14x46. 
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Boot Cellar. 
16x20. 
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PLAN OF BASEMENT. 



stone, put up in the best style of rubble- 
work, all the arches of the doors and win- 
dows, and all jambs and door sills of the 
basement, being of cut stone. The base- 
ment is 9 feet 6 inches and the upper story 
16 feet in height. It furnishes bay room 
with good mowing for 200 tons of prairie 
hay, or its equivalent in other fodder or 
straw; its granaries will contain 2,000 bush- 
els of grain; and it has stall room for 32 
head of cattle and 7 horses, with 4 box stalls 
for bulls or for cows requiring extra room . 
The building was planned by the writer 



The feed is poured into the bin from the 
floor above, through hoppers not shown in 
the cut. 

BOOT CELLAR. 

The root cellar will hold nearly or quite 
2,000 bushels of roots. While nominally a 
root cellar, this compartment is really cut in 
two by a partition not shown in the cut, 
one-half being used as a store-room for 
coarse tools, plows, harrows, etc. The roots 
are poured from the wagon on the outside 
of the barn through the window into the 
cellar, and are taken from there to the slicer 




Horse Stable, 16x34. 
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II 



Main Floor. 




PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 



with reference to the wants of Kansas farm- 
ers, and in the hope that it might furnish 
to them — and especially to the students of 
the College — some useful hints in the con- 
struction of farm buildings. The drawing 
and specifications were made by the well- 
known architect, Mr. E. T. Carr, of Leav- 
enworth. 



in the alley and distributed to the cattle on 
either side. 

BOX STALLS. 

The four box stalls marked Q are two of 
them 10x10 feet and two 10x11 feet. They 
are designed chiefly for bulls and other ani- 
mals requiring more room and stronger 
quarters than ordinary stalls furnish. We 
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find great advantage in using these boxes 
for cows during calving time and for sick 
animals generally. The boxes are boarded 
up with rough lumber to the height of six 
feet, and have earth floors. Each stall opens 
into the alley D, through which the animals 
are led and manure wheeled. Hay for the 1 
animals is conveniently obtained from the 
great bay E, which extends from the roof to 
the floor of the basement. 

The main floor is about three feet above 
the ground level, and entrance is gained 
either at the front or end of the building, by 
easy approaches of earth and short bridges 
of slight slope. The width of these main 
door- ways is 12 feet, and the main and 
threshing floors are 13} feet, a space amply 
sufficient for the easy passage of the largest 
loads. 

BAYS. 

The bays need little description beyond 
that given in the cut. In addition to the 
bays, the lofts over the horse stable, granary 
and tool room furnish a great extent of 
mow room ; while even this may be in- 
creased if desired by covering over most of 
the main floor and employing this loft for 
the storage of grain and hay. 

THE GRANARY, 

marked K, is 15x20 feet deducting stairway, 
and is divided, by Arm partitions four feet 
in height, into five bins of variable size. 
The alley opening into the main floor is six 
feet in width, furnishing ample room for 
operating a fanning-mill, stowing sacked 
grain, etc. 

THE HORSE STABLE 

occupies a space on the ground floor 16x34, 
and consists of five single stalls and one 
double one. Each stall is 5x9 feet, includ- 
ing manger and exclusive of the alley seven 
feet wide passing at the rear. At the rear 
of the stall is a blind gutter, sunk six inches 
beneath the floor and covered by a plank 
on a level with it, which carries the liquid 
excrement to the basement drain at the 
rear of cattle stalls. 

THE VENTILATORS, 

m arked a in the cut, are shafts 3x3} rising 
perpendicularly from the floor to near the 
roof, the direction of which they follow to 
the apex, where they terminate in two 
double-roofed cupolas. These shafts are 
made of smooth-planed lumber, and are m 
provided with trap doors in their sides 
through which fodder is pitched to the cat- 
tle in the basement. Additional ventila- 
tion is provided for in the basement by the 
thirteen area windows, each of which is 
hinged at the top, and by means of rope 
and pulley may be opened or closed as may 
be needed. Thus far, the light and ventila- 
tion of the basement, obtained by these sim- 
ple means, leaves almost nothing to be de- 
sired. 

The stairway leading from basement to 
ground floor is indicated by 6 in both cuts. 

This concludes our somewhat hasty glance 
at the details of this building. There are 
other matters that properly belong in this 
description, as style of manger, methods of 
fastening stock, etc., which we hope to give 
in a future number of the Industrialist. 
Of the barn in general we can say, after 
occupying it five months, that it has been 
most satisfactory to the men working in it 
and to the animals as shown by their im- 
proved condition. In answer to the ques- » 
tion whether the investment is a profitable f 
one, I can only point to the fact that our 
stock has kept in better condition the pres- 
ent winter with little more than half the 
fodder used in the same time last winter, 
when they occupied the old shed. — Prof. 
Shelton. 
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The examinations for February will be held 
next Friday. 

The mud baa dried up, and now it'a time for the 
growlers to dry up. 

We devote an unusual proportion of apace in 
this issue to the new barn. 
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The Kansas ice man isn't a-nice man. That's 
old, but unfortunately true this year. 

Teachers are taking up our offer to send the 
Industrialist as a prize for spelling, etc. 

We are so terribly busy this week that our let- 
ters except business ones have had the go by. 

Say I Which party knows the most about the 
weather business, the wild geese or the other 
geese ? 

The Manhattan Homestead, L. R. Elliott, editor, is 
out again, and is chock-full of information valua- 
ble to immigrants. 

We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

Bidders will take notice that their little proposi- 
tions concerning the new College building are to 
be handed in on the fourth of March. 
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Miss Carrie Humphrey, a former student of the 
College, has been visiting with her friends here 
this week. She hopes to attend next term. 

We learn from the Manhattan Nationalist that 
Miss Ella Thompson, a former student of this Col- 
lege, was married at Irving, February 13th, to Mr. 
E. L. Preston. 

A copy of the The Youth's Casket is on our table. 
It is a neat little two-column paper edited and 
published at Junction City by J. A. Truex, County 
Superintendent of Davis connty. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when Issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Yesterday was the middle of spring. The birds 
were singing and the buds talked about coming 
out. To-day is the latter part of winter. The 
wind is in the north, and the clouds are threaten- 
ing all sorts of things. But if the wild ducks know 
anything about their business, spring is at hand. 

We hereby pat A. A. Stewart on the back. 
Those diagrams over there are "rule" work, which 
the same he set up. The craft will appreciate the 
fob. Mr. Walters furnished the geometrical plan, 
and Stewart has distinguished himself as an en- 
graver with rule. May be this establishment can't 
teach printing. 

The twenty-second was duly and numerously 
observed. The old settlers ran their speeches and 
dinner at the Adams House. The new settlers 
ran their dinner and speeches at Peak's Hall. 
The newer settlers, the students, ran a splendid 
dinner, cooked and spread in the Kitchen Labora- 
tory, into themselves, and took their speeches on 
toast. The newest settlers generally staid at home 
and took their refreshments in the good old way. 



The question debated by the Websters last Sat- 
urday evening was, "Resolved, That there is no 
harm, mental or physical, In moderate dancing." 
It was decided in favor of the affirmative. Under 
the order of new business, it was decided to have 
another moot-court on Saturday evening, March 
2d. Messrs. Reeves and Scott were chosen to draft 
a programme for the occasion. Everybody is 
invited to attend, and a good time is promised. 
The question selected for next meeting is, "Re- 
solved, That the resumption act of 1873 should be 
repealed." The debaters chosen are : Affirmative, 
Scott, Mason and J. B. Dickson ; negative, Reeves, 
Beacham and Burr. Reporter. 



As Prof. Kedzie has published a statement, or 
correction as he calls it, of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Bluemont Farmers' Club in regard to 
the analysis of the smut furnished him, in which 
be uses my name, I deem it due to myself that a 
itatement from me of my connection with the 
matter should also be published. The lollowing is 
the request sent to Prof. Kedzie by the Club : 

Manhattan, Feb. 4th, 1878. 
Prof. Wm. K. Kedzie, 

Dear Sir: — The Bluemont Farmers' Club had 
the subject of your proposition again under consid- 
eration this Monday evening, of furnishing you a 
subject for experiment. The committee to whom 
the matter was referred having failed to procure 



positively such subject within reasonable distance 
(the one offered being fifteen miles away), the 
Club resolved, considering the lateness of the sea- 
son, to drop further efforts at present to comply 
with your proposition, and to instruct the com- 
mittee to respectfully ask you to make a careful 
analysis of the smut sent you, and have the result 
published in the Industrialist for the satisfaction 
of farmers and others who desire to know what its 
component parts are. 

Yours*, very respectfully, 

C. C. Duncan, 
R. Kimble, 
A. W. Rollins, 
A. Todd, 

Committee. 

To the above the Professor replied that he was 
making the analysis in connection with other 
parties ; and, considering it a private matter, there- 
fore saw fit to take his own way of publishing the 
result, declining to publish it under the auspices 
of the Club, or to publish it in the Industrialist. 

A. Todd. 



The celebration of the 22d by the students of the 
College was a very pleasant affair. The dinner, 
from 2 to 5 p. h., was given in the Kitchen Labora- 
tory under the management of Mrs. Cripps, who 
was the originator of the whole plan. Exercises of 
the day, commencing at 5:30 and continuing until 
nearly 7 o'clock, were as follows: Singing of dox- 
ology. Prayer, by Prof. Gale. Music, by Prof. 
Piatt's advanced singing class. "Why we Cele- 
brate," by G. L. Piatt. Music, " The Sunbeams are 
Glancing." " Eulogy on Washington," by A. N. 
Godfrey. Chorus, "Light and Gay." "Influence 
of Washington's Example," by C. S. McConnell. 
Music, " Farmer's Song." Address by Mr. Torring- 
ton. "Intellectual Improvement," by A. E. Wil- 
son. Exercises closed by chorus, " Evening." 

The speeches with one exception were from 
members of the Senior class, and were very credit- 
able, both to themselves as a class and to the In- 
stitution especially, considering the limited time 
they had for preparation, the whole affair having 
been gotten up within two days. Mrs. Cripps was 
assisted by her class in Household Economy and 
Misses Buell and Humphrey of last year's class. 

President Anderson and Prof. Shelton and wife 
dropped in on us during dinner — not to eat but to 
look on. Toasts were offered to the Senior class 
and Mrs. Cripps. Many thanks are due to Mrs. 
Anderson, Mrs. Gale and Mrs. Coe for assistance 
rendered in the way of dishes, victuals, etc. ; also 
to Miss Steele as organist. A social was held in 
the sewing and music rooms during the evening. 
. S. H. W. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

Frogs and blue-birds are in tune. 

The mud is fast becoming a thing of the past. 

The peach buds are yet uninjured in the College 
orchards. 

Clover on the College grounds is assuming a very 
respectable shade of green. 

Mr. Donaldson, the new landlord at the Adams 
House, took possession last Friday, and Bird Stan- 
ton left for Topeka on Sunday. 

Prof. Kedzie is putting up sets of minerals for 
teachers, to be used in connection with his work 
on "Agricultural Geology." Each set contains over 
sixty of the most important minerals and soils 
mentioned in his book. 

Prof. Kedzie is preparing a book for the press, 
to be called a " Manual of Elementary Chemistry." 
It is to be upon the same general plan as that of 
his work on "Agricultural Geology," which has 
met with such abundant success. It will supply a 
want long felt by educators for simple, concise 
and comprehensive text-books on chemistry. 

The College has received from C. S. Sargent, of 
the Harvard Botanical Gardens, a fine lot of trees, 
both evergreen and deciduous. This collection 
embraces several hundred species, some belonging 
to our State, but many new and untested trees. 
They will be given a thorough trial in our 
droughty (?) climate, and the result cannot fail to 
be of interest to the State. 

The Horticultural Department has received a 
valuable collection of woods from Prof. R. F. Ked- 
zie, of the Michigan Agricultural College. This 
collection consists of over ninety species of wood 
growth, all neatly prepared and named, embracing 
all the principal species of Michigan timber. It is 
a valuable addition to the Botanical Cabinet, and, 
with the collection of Kansas woods already made 
by Prof. Gale, will be an important feature of the 
department. 

W. C. Stewart, of the Agricultural College, is here 
on a visit to his father-in-law, R. L. Weeks, where 
Mrs. Stewart has been staying for some time past. 
— Irving Gazette. 

" Who cares for a slight dab of mud here and 
there?" shrieks the Manhattan Industrialist. No 
one. tbat we are aware of; it is one big dab of mud 
that makes us mad. — Peabody Gazette. 

Once a week the Industrialist, of Manhattan, 
reaches our table. Somehow we open its con- 
densed pages for a literary treat the first thing 
after scanning the dailies. It is one of the best 
news and literary journals in the country.— Valley 
Republican. 

Albert Griffin lectured on temperance at the 
Baptist Church last Sunday afternoon. His address 
was an able one. and produced a marked effect for 
good. It was quite a contrast to some we have been 
treated with lately. — Wamego correspondence Louis- 
ville Reporter. 

We are pained to see no students from Crawford 
county registered at the State Agricultural College. 
If our readers could realize that this is one of the 
best schools in the U. S., and that the tuition is 
free, we believe they would wake up — maybe. 
— Cherokee Banner. 



The Industrialist is an attractive weekly ^pa- 
per published under the auspices of that enter- 
prising institution, the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, at Manhattan, Kan.' Subscription, 75 
cents. All about Kansas and Agricultural educa- 
tion— Western Agriculturist, Quincy, 111. 
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The succession of fields and pastures Is often 
broken by the parks of the nobility. A park is 
simply an enclosed wood, such as cover 1 about half 
of the eastern United States. These grounds were 
originally kept for the deer they contained, but I 
think they are now maintained for the enjoyment 
of that seclusion which an Englishman associates 
with dignity, power, glory, self-respect and so on. 
A man's fortune or social position in this country 
may be known by the number of bolts and bars 
tbat shut him in. When in merely comfortable 
circumstances, the man has between him and the 

Eublic a small door-yard and Iron fence, and keeps 
is front door locked. A higher grade and a long- 
er purse is designated by a large yard so full of 
shrubbery that you cannot see the house, and a lock 
and bell to the front gate, which opens through a 
very high iron fence suitable for a penitentiary. 
Greater grandeur manifests itself in the shape of a 
high stone wall around the premises, the top 
thereof bristling with broken glass set in mortar 
to prevent any one from climbing up and looking 
over at the august owner. Finally, a landed gentle- 
man or nobleman incloses all the ground he can 
get hold of with a prison wall, devotes the ground 
to a wilderness, ana lives in the midst of his forest 
as happy as a most imperial snail in his ancestral 
shell. To get at him in this magnificent retreat, It 
is as necessary to apply at the lodge gate, and go 
through as many formalities as are requisite in 
order to see the emperor of China, who is brother 
to the sun, uncle to the moon, and attorney for the 
planets generally. — Prentis, in "A Kansan Abroad." 

DIRHOTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



terms of admission. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass. an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 
grades. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and Indolent 

Suplls ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "Industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of 812 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to 84 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured In Manhattan, cost from 82 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at 91.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from 81 to 82 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was 8111 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 



amount In the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 
, Remunerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the, College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
yalue of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents ah hour. 

, , . AMOUNT earned. 

It Is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, sinoe that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked t. " Dp you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm Or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but In view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
850 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 A. M., immediately 
after chapol, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a building 
for the Kansas State Agricultural College (esti- 
mated cost about 812,000) will be received by the 
undersigned until seven o'clock p. m.. on Tuesday, 
March the 4th, 1878. Plans and specifications can 
be seen after February 1st at my office in Manhat- 
tan, and at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Bids will not be considered 
unless guaranteed by parties of known responsi- 
bility. The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. N. A. Adams, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 15th, 1878. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta. — Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. M. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. A. A. Stewart, President. 

Miss Nena M. Wilson, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Yisitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Bernhard Anderson, President. 

Clarence E. Wood, Secretary. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACOTIO RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 85 A. M. 

Going West 6:87 p. M. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:50 p. m., and 9:50 p. M. 

Going West 6 : 25 a. M., and 8 : 85 a. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

HH. Roberta, M. I>. — Office south side o 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Vocal Music— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

Bookseller and Stationer.— 8. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-8m 

sMchool District, Township and Conn* 

W ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

fJ7ns;llsh Language.— The direct aim of the 
•■a* course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English. 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases, 

Manhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
J-'-H- Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 
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The Press on the Agricultural College. 

The aim of this College Is to teach Its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
MvPlitrSOn Indepeiideni. 

Several pupils from this city are now In attend* 
ance there, and are well pleased with the Institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Timet. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
—Osage Minion Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me* 
chanlo or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood. — Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 

education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses. — Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition. — Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education every where.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education. — Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable scienoe. — 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working bard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced n-cachers. — 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most beneficial and creditable institutions. 
—Junction City Union. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
cenduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— Alma Blade. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should DC receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?;lves an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topska 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfective ness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affordB every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of Institutions of its kind fbet 
giving a thoroughly practical education. SomeoP 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
—Thayer Headlight. 

Farents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West.— Scandia Republic. 



Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and conrsl 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equae 
to any of the eastern States. — Cherry Vale Leader. 

No bettor opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— Eldorado Press. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, In many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose.— Wyandotte Herald. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its coarse of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches. — Peabody Gazette. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education,— work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— Lyons Bulletin. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation. — Atchison Champion. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— Chetopa Advance.. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
may follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.— Chase County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. — Eureka Herald. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— Great Bend Tribune. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
, which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State. — Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
band of training and instruction there.— Valley 
Pulls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especiall;- for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations. — Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College.— Osage County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es — at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of, educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— Howard City 
Courant. 

Has become just what it was intended to be, — a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made. — 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be.— Wichita Beacon. 



Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while be also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— Neosho 
County Record. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses. — Neosho lulls Post. 



" The Leading American Newspaper." 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

FOR 1878. 

The Tribune has long enjoyed the distinction of 
the largest circulation among the best people. Dur- 
ing the year 1878 it will spend more labor and 
money than ever before to deserve that pre-emi- 
nence. It secured, and means to retain it, by 
becoming the medium of the best thought and the 
voice of the best conscience of the time, by keep- 
ing abreast of the highest progress, favoring the 
freest discussion, hearing all sides, appealing 
always to the best intelligence and the purest 
morality, and refusing to cater to the tastes of the 
vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. The con- 
tinued popular approvaljand the constantly widen- 
ing political influence it enjoys, are the best proofs 
that it is still faithful to these early secrets of its 
strength. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

This has been for a third of a century the favor- 
ite paper for our substantial country population. 
A competent critic has said of it: "The weekly 
Tribune has done more for the settlement and pros- 
perity of the Great West, and has made more good 
farmers and good citizens than any other single in- 
fluence that ever existed in this country." During 
the ensuing year it means not only to preserve all 
its old merits, but to take a long stride ahead. 
By the introduction of 830,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery, and by an enlargement of its size (making 
it the largest single sheet issued by any newspaper 
in the country), it is enabled to give subscribers 
what they have so long asked — their favorite 
paper in a shape easier to read and convenient for 
binding. Each issue consists of sixteen pages, of 
the form and general appearance of Harper's Week- 
ly, but with pages considerable larger, and with 
unusually, large and clear type. All the old and 
standard features are carefully preserved, while 
the new form and the additional size enable us to 
offer the following among many 

NOVEL AND SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 

I. A graphic series of articles on Domestic Life 
and Habits Abroad, by Bayard Taylor. 

II. A few papers on Current Topics from the Chris- 
tian Minister's Point of View, by the Rev. John Hall. 
D. D. 

III. Occasionally contributions on Political 
Problems and Promises, by Gail Hamilton. 

IV. A Northern Parmer on Southern Agriculture, 
by Solomon Robinson. 

V. Life and Sights in New York, by Veterans of 
the City Staff. 

These articles will not be mere reproductions 
from the dally papers. They will be prepared ex- 
pressly for The Weekly Tribune, and will first 
see the light in its columns. 

FOR FARMERS. 

The Agricultural Department of The Weekly 
Tribune has always been recognized as beyond 
comparison with that of any rival. More good 
work and more money are now spent upon it than 
ever before. Among regular contributors to it 
are Professor James Law, the country's foremost 
veterinary authority ; Professor L. B. Arnold, un- 
equal ed as an instructor in the fine art of dairy- 
ing ; Professor G. C. Caldwell, of national repu- 
tation as an agricultural chemist ; Professor C. V. 
Riley, the well-known entomologist ; Mr. Josiah 
Hoopes, the horticultural authority, and other ag- 
ricultural specialists of the highest rank. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Postage Free in the United States. 

Daily Tribune, 1 year $10 00 

Semi- Weekly Tribune, 1 year 8 00 

Five copies, 1 year 14 00 

Eleven copies, 1 year 28 00 

Weekly Tribune : 

One copy, 1 year 82 00 I Ten copies, 1 year..$14 00 

Five copies. 1 year.. 8 25 | Twenty cop., 1 y'r.. 25 00 
Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate. 
Additions to clubs may be made at any time. Re- 
mit by P. O. order, or in registered letter. 

UNEXAMPLED PREMIUM. 

Webster's 912 Unabridged Dictionary Free I 
The Tribune makes to its old subscribers an ex- 
traordinary oft'er. It will give them The'Weekly 
for five years, post paid, and a copy of the great 
standard Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, in 
leather binding, 1,836 quarto pages, with 3,000 en- 
gravings, both for $10 — being two dollars less than 
the cost of the Dictionary alone at any book store! 
If the old subscriber prefers, he need pay for The 
Weekly only two years for himself, by sending 
three new subscribers for one year each. In 
either case the remittance of $10 secures five years' 
subscription for The Weekly Tribune as well as 
the twelve-dollar Dictionary. 

Any old subscriber to The Semi-Weekly Trib- 
une can avail himself of the same offer by sending 
the regular price for that issue for five years' sub- 
scription, $15, in the same way. 

Thus, any subscriber to either edition, renewing 
his subscription for five years at the regular rate 
to single subscribers (or renewing for only two 
years, and getting three new subscribers) gets five 
years of his favorite paper for nothing, and the 
great Dictionary for $2 less than its regular price ; 
or he gets his paper at the regular price, and the 
great Dictionary for nothing — whichever way he 
pleases to count it 1 

PREMIUMS TO FRIENDS GETTING UP CLUBS FOR 1878. 

For a club of — 
5 Weeklies — Any five Tribune Novels. 
10 Weeklies — An extra copy of the Weekly or a 



copy of the Greely Mciu^rinl olume, in 

cloth, or any eight of The Tribune Novels. 

20 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly ; or one extra 

Weekly, and either Mr. Greely's "Political 

Economy." or " What I know about farming," 

($1.50 each at retail.) 

80 Weeklies — The Semi-Weekly Tribune, and 

any eight of The Tribune Novels ; or Mr. 

Greeley's " Recollections of a Busy Life," in 

' sheep ($2.50 at retail), and the same Novels. 

50 Weeklies— The Daily Tribune one year and 

either of the above-mentioned books, or the 

series of Tribune Novels. 

[One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in 

the above. Double numbers of the Tribune 

Novels count as two.] 

These premiums are better than the Tribune 

has ever offered before, and are believed to be 

better and more attractive than any that can be 

offered by any other responsible establishment. 

For further information, posters and specimen 
copies, address simply — 

THE TRIBUNE, 

New York. 
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]M~echanical Department.— Regular in- 

■"-■- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

f^hemistry and Physics.— The mostval- 
^* uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 
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ansas Publishing House.— Standard 

Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 

be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound .. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



Board of Resents. 

J. LAWRENCE, Chairman, Belolt, Mitchell Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, Seo'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

B. L,. KINGSBURY, Burlingtop, Coffey Oo. 
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W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPP8, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
Asa foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use % 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's coubse. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work -shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than tbat found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man. and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
«5»TUITION ABSOLUTELY FBEE!"B» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
began January 3d, add will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowmeut of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education: 

Teachers 1.13— 1.18 

Professional education: 

Milliliters 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73= 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

lit manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51=97.16 

looioo 

AC1RICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for tm education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
-endowed anil put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished front a "professional" education. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
•Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,401 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
■county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the finest agricult- 
ural State in America. 

COOBSE OF STUDY. 
The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
rirofcssional education. It. makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the usi! of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines us employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and. lines 
are tools which all men use. It (hen gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture," Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
iiiiil Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
Mineralogy, /oology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and ax a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
;mmI music. 



Lime in Soil. 

The total quantity of lime taken up from 
the soil of an acre by an average corn crop 
of 50 bushels, of 60 pounds to the bushel, 
and 6,000 pounds of stover, would exceed 
25 pounds. A good crop of clover, 5,000 
pounds of hay in two cuts, would require 
about 120 pounds of lime. A crop of wheat 
of 25 bushels, with 2,500 pounds of straw, 
would not require more than 10 pounds. 
A fair crop of potatoes — 9,000 pounds or 
160 bushels at 60 pounds to the bushel — 
would not need more than 3 pounds. A 
crop of 20,000 pounds of beets, only 7 
pounds ; and of 3,000 pounds of timothy hay, 
about 34 pounds of lime. When we look a 
little further into the matter, and see how 
small a proportion of this lime is actually 
exported from the farm in the crops ordina- 
rily sold, and how large a proportion goes 
back to the soil from which it came, in ma- 
nure, the little need of taking pains to sup- 
ply lime to plants for food, will become still 
more plainly apparent. 

On any well-managed farm the hay is 
usually all eaten by the stock; so that none 
of the lime in that part of the produce of 
the farm, is exported. What little is re- 
tained by the young, growing animals for 
the production of bone substance, is more 
than made good by the lime in the water 
which the animals drink. In cases where 
a careful comparison has been made between 
the compositions of the manure of a mixed 
herd of cattle, more lime has been found in 
the total manure than in the total fodder 
supplied, and this excess could have been 
derived from no other source than the 
water. 

The lime in the clover and timothy is not 
then lost to the farm, if the manure is cared 
for in any decent manner. The same is 
true of the wheat and other straws, of the 
cornstalks and roots. But in the acre's 
yield of Indian corn, taking the grain 
alone, there are only about two pounds of 
lime, and in the wheat but little more 
than one pound. In the cereal grains we 
should have similar insignificant quantities 
of lime ; and even if the potatoes are sold off 
the farm, as is often the case to a large ex- 
tent, the stock of lime in the soil of every 
acre producing potatoes is diminished to the 
extent of only three pounds. At these rates 
of demand, it would take a long time to 
make much impression on the reserve sup- 
plies of lime in the soil, when such reserves 
amount to from one thousand to two thou- 
sand pounds. — Prof. Caldwell, in an Exchange. 

Watching a Rifle Ball. 

Three gentlemen, members of the Ro- 
chester Amateur Rifle Club, on a recent 
afternoon were in the town of Brighton 
target-shooting. The distance was twenty 
yards; all three were shooting Creedmoor 
rifles. From the firing point the target 
the ground gradually ascended, so that a 
small telescope, but a good one, firmly fixed 
to a tree, at a distance of perhaps thirty 
feet, made a fine point for observation. One 
of the shooters, while looking through the 
glass to mark a shot of one of his compan- 
ions, exclaimed that he saw the ball as it 
Hped on its mission. The announcement 
was received with incredulity ; but one of 
the other shooters went to the glass, and he 
also saw the ball almost as it left the gun, 
and through its whole flight, nearly the 
whole line of its trajectory, until it struck 
the target. So interesting and beautiful 
was the sight that every shot was watched 
by one or other of the gentlemen; and it 
is an actual fact that the point at which the 
ball would strike the target could be seen 
before the ball struck. It was even insisted 
upon that the rotary motion of the ball 
could be observed. — Exchange. 



Bee Culture. 

It is now only a few years since the in- 
vention of movable comb hives has opened 
up a new era in bee keeping, and placed it 
on the basis of a successful business pursuit. 
Such hives, adapted to climate, furnish 
every facility for intelligent management of 
bees by regulating swarming, guarding 
against moths, and manipulating both bees 
and comb. 

The invention of the extractor, or honey 
slinger, a machine which empties the honey 
from the combs by centrifugal force, without 
injury, so that the combs may be returned to 
the beeB, marks another great step in api- 
culture. Thus virgin honey, free from for- 
eign admixture, is obtained, having the 
flavor of the flower from which it is drawn. 

The further invention of artificial comb 
foundation, made of pure wax, first success- 
fully used to a large extent last season, com- 
pletes the requisites for placing bee keeping 
on the basis of a great industry in our coun- 
try. Bees receive this artificial comb foun- 
dation with readiness. 

Simultaneous with these improvements, 
the introduction of Italian bees and im- 
proved modes of rearing queens, of trans- 
porting and introducing them to colonies, 
has greatly improved the value of the honey 
gatherers, both because of the superiority of 
the Italian bee and the introduction of new 
blood. 

The great drawback to apiculture is the 
sting of the bee. Danger from this source 
is now largely overcome by the simple 
appliances used for the protection of the 
person and for subduing the bees. — Western 
Agriculturist. 

Caxton's Cnssedness. 

There was a wonderful array of old books, 
particularly those printed by Caxton him- 
self. I looked even at the pages of the 
first book printed in England. I suppose I 
ought to have burst out in a torrent of 
eloquent eulogy on the "art preservative 
of arts," the palladium of liberty, etc., etc., 
etc., and have blessed the memory of Wil- 
liam Caxton, but I did not. Seeing his work 
brought him very near to me. He looked 
at me, in fact, from the open pages of his 
book, with the same provokingly bland, 
innocent, benevolent expression he wears 
in Maclise's picture ; it irritated me, and I 
felt as if, providing he could really " mate- 
rialize," I would have addressed him thus : 

"Mr. William Caxton, you were original- 
ly a mercer, and you were also an embas- 
sador, and one with just the statutory 
amount of common sense would suppose 
that that was a sufficiently fat take for you, 
but you must needs go into the printing bus- 
iness. Now then, what for ? You say that 
the Duchess of Burgundy wanted you to 
print the ' Recueil of the history of Trove,' 
and you did it ; yes, and Eve wanted Adam 
to eat the apple and he did it ; and Hero- 
dias had an anxiety for the head of John 
the Baptist and she got it, and Lady Mac- 
beth wanted Mac to give old man Duncan 
a fatal prod, and he did it. He never even 
gave 'the old man a chance.' You didn't 
foresee the consequences, you say, when you 
set up your book, newspaper and plain 
and fancy job printing establishment in 
Westminster Abbey. You didn't know, 
now honest ? You didn 't think there would 
ever be such a thing as a tramping jour did 
you ? You didn't see the head of the bloom- 
ing old procession that has been about three 
hundred years passing a given point ? You 
wasn't prepared for that gay old cortege; 
that innumerable caravan, were you ? It 
didn't occur to you about the "banner," and 
the very rum lot who were to put in their 
time carrying it ? Your prophetic eye did 
not see the long string of red noses and sore 



eyes and sunburnt necks and blistered 
heels? You never thought of the fellows 
who would sleep on the bank, and under 
the bank, and behind the stove, and down 
in the press-room among the greasy rags 
and wrapping paper and strings, and also 
repose their old bones betimes in the cala- 
boose? No, you didn't think of any of 
these things we may well believe. You 
never dreamed, Bill, that some thousands of 
your fellow creatures would put their eyes 
out and grow old before their time and 
humpbacked in the flower of their youth, 
sticking type on morning papers. You nev- 
er imagined how they would all stir the fire 
up ; how the " old man " would blaspheme 
the foreman, and how the last named would 
make even by calling the learned and accom- 
plished compositors a lot of goggle-eyed, 
slab- sided, knock-kneed blacksmiths. Bless 
your simple-hearted, ink-smearing old soul, 
nothing appears to have occurred to you ! 
You didn't hear sounding down the ages 
anything about " a few cords of dry wood 
wanted at this office immediately," nor the 
loud and exceeding bitter cry for " any kind 
of country produce." You are responsible 
for .all this, and you say you didn't think ! 
And in that connection I may remark that 
that is what every meddling, mischief-mak- 
ing lunatic says. You didn't know the gun 
was loaded, and so you snapped it, and that 
is the way some fool kills somebody every 
day in the week. But you didn't think; 
you meant well, but were just an idiot, that 
was all. Probably if you had thought you 
would have hung the printing business on 
the dead hook, but you didn't, and it is now 
too late. The line is hair-spaced now, and 
it can't be helped. We are in the everlast- 
ing ' drag,' and are stuck for all night. Oh , 
William, William ! " —Prentis, in "A Kan- 
san Abroad." 

Look after the nutrition of the trees. 
Some people say that land which will raise 
good corn will grow good fruit trees, which 
is all right ; but they should add that, like 
corn, they require regular and continuous 
manuring. There are some parts of the 
country where corn can be successfully 
grown for half a lifetime without manure. 
On these soils we need not manure fruit 
trees; but in all others we must, to have 
good results. This is particularly essential 
where trees are grown in grass, as both the 
trees and the grass require food. Where 
trees are grown in grass, we prefer top- 
dressing in June or July ; but if it has not 
been done then, do it now. Where trees 
are kept under clean surface culture, the 
manure is of course plowed or harrowed in 
with the crop in the spring of the year. To 
know whether trees require manure or not, 
ask the leaves. If in July they are of a 
dark rich green, nothing need be done to 
them ; but if they have a yellow cast, hun- 
ger is what is the matter. This, of course, 
is supposing they are not infested by borers, 
in which case they will be yellowish in the 
richest soil. 

Fashion kills more women than sorrow 
and toil. The kitchen maiden is healthy 
— her lady has to be nursed as from the 
bottle. The fashion-bound woman has no 
force of character, no moral will, no energy. 
She lives without one noble aim. She ac- 
complishes no worthy ends. She saves no- 
body, writes no books, sets no rich example 
of virtue and womanly grace, gives birth to 
progeny without genius and those who nev- 
er become eminent. The biographies of all 
our great men and women refer readers to 
strong-minded, healthy, virtuous, laboring 
mothers. Fertile soil produces vigorous 
plants. — Kansas Herald. 
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Our new heading shows the College 
buildings. The one on the tight is the 
new barn ; next, the College building, a resi- 
dence, the Horticultural building, Mechan- 
ical building, and the Laboratory. The 
one on the left represents the Agricultural 
Wing of the main College building, the bids 
for erecting which will be opened next 
Monday. 



Feed Young: Pigs Well. 

This pays, and here is the proof. On Oc- 
tober 8th last, a Berkshire pig two months 
old, and a fair average of the litter of five 
pigs just weaned, was taken from its compan- 
ions and fed three pints of new milk per day 
for just three weeks, the remainder of the 
litter receiving what corn meal they wanted 
and generally getting ordinary rough treat- 
ment. At the expiration of the three weeks, 
this pig was put with the remainder of the 
litter, and all have been fed and treated pre- 
cisely alike since. At the time the pig was 
returned to the litter, it showed a slight im- 
provement over the rest, but since that time 
it has made a remarkable growth as com- 
pared with the others. On Feb. 9th this pig 
was weighed together with the heaviest of 
the pigs remaining, with the following 
results: The pig which had received the 
milk for three weeks weighed 163 pounds, 
the pig that had roughed it three weeks 
longer weighing just 113 pounds, a gain of 
50 pounds from feeding 31£ quarts of milk. 
Again we say, it pays to feed young pigs 
well. — Prof. Shelton. 



An Offer. 

For the purpose of inducing Kansas 
teachers to determine for themselves the 
ability or inability of pupils to perform 
the elementary operations of the branches 
taught in the public schools, we make any 
one or all of the following offers : 

One number of the Industrialist free 
for two months to that one of your pupils 
who, upon fair competition with the others, 
shall prove to be the best speller of every- 
day English words, — geographical and sci- 
entific technicalities being barred. 

Another number free for two months to 
the most accurate user of figures in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction and divi- 
sion, — arithmetical and algebraic puzzles 
being barred. 

Another number, ditto, to the one writing 
the most legible and neatest hand, legibility 
to have the preference. 

Another number, ditto, to the one who 
makes the best floor-plans and cross-section 
of your school-house, drawn upon a scale of 
one-eighth of an inch to the foot. 

Another, ditto, to the one who writes the 
best " local " for the nearest newspaper, the 
editor to name the subject and to be the 
judge, and the " local " to be over one and 
less than two " sticks " in length. 

In each case except the last, the teacher 
is to conduct the examination and make the 
decision according to his or her best judg- 
ment. 



Silver In Southern Kansas. 

During the past week the Chemical De- 
partment has received from various parties 
mineral specimens supposed to abound in 
gold, silver and copper, — all from a single 
locality in Woodson Co., Kansas. Though 
these specimens have been carefully assayed, 
in none of them has there been found any 
trace of the above metals, — notwithstanding 
the results claimed to have been obtained 



by rough assays made upon the spot. The 
specimens are, however, very interesting 
from a mineralogical point of view and 
indicate a somewhat peculiar formation in 
the locality t The so-called silver-bearing 
ore is a cellular quartz rock, of a cherty 
character, containing in its cavities fine 
quartz crystals and also incrustations of va- 
rious zeolitic minerals. The. " gold " ore is 
a decomposing zeolitic rock containing per- 
fect crystals of calcite and filled with mi- 
nute, glittering scales of yellow mica. The 
"copper" ore is a fine specimen of massive 
phosphorite (lime phosphate), evidently of 
coprolitic origin. 

We do not of course wish to be under- 
stood as declaring that our friends have no 
valuable ore in that locality, but simply 
that the specimens they have sent us con- 
tain no trace of precious metals. And in 
this connection we are quite willing to 
make the following offer : To make gratis a 
quantitative assay, for any party and at any 
time, of any ore containing gold, silver or 
copper naturally existing in any deposit in 
the State of Kansas; and in making this 
proposition, we expect also to have some 
little leisure left for other duties. — Prof. 
Kedzie. 



A Contrast. 

Contrast the characters of two persons in 
middle life, one of whom has always kept 
in view the duty of intellectual culture ; the 
other has recognized no such duty, but look- 
ing for the present simply has been satis- 
fied with mere physical enjoyment. In ex- 
ternal surroundings there may be but little 
difference. Both may be poor, or each may 
possess a competence. In physical health 
and strength there may be no difference. 
Both may alike rejoice in a sure title to an 
" inheritance that fadeth not away." In all 
these thingB, both may stand upon the same 
footing. But intellectually, what a contrast ! 
In one there is fullness, depth ; in the other, 
there is leanness, shallowness. One has 
read history, and its teachings enable him 
to look with quiet composure upon the ex- 
citements of elections and the excuses of 
party zeal. He knows that the Great Sov- 
ereign of the universe will maintain His 
government and provide for His people. 
He has learned to read from the great book 
of nature, spread out before him in sea and 
sky, in earth and air, and in all the forms of 
animal and vegetable life ; and each day he 
reads therefrom some fresh paragraph, some 
pew chapter, with ever increasing delight. 

When we come to know the men, how 
differently do we regard them. The one 
has a fund of resources in himself which 
not only gives fullness of pleasure to his 
own daily life, but makes it a fountain of 
freshness and beauty to thirsty souls around. 
The one is like a tree which bears the 
marks of decay long before it has reached 
maturity ; its top is scanty, many of its 
branches sickly ; it bears no fruit ; it fur- 
nishes little shade ; each succeeding year its 
verdure diminishes ; and soon it will stand 
a dry and leafless tree, " a cumberer of the 
ground." The other is like a tree, thrifty 
and vigorous ; its umbrageous top affords a 
grateful shelter from the rays of the sum- 
mer sun ; its boughs in its season are laden 
with fruit ; it is a thing of beauty and joy 
to jts proud owner ; for many long years 
will it flourish, each year sending its roots 
deeper, stretching its branches higher, 
spreading them broader, its crop of golden 
fruit annually increasing. — Prof. Ward. 



Wood — Its Intrinsic and Comparative 
Value. 

By dear-bought experience we are learn- 
ing that there is an intrinsic value in wood 
which we never realized in our eastern 



homes. We want it now as we never want- 
ed it before. But some of us are becoming 
convinced that this want can be supplied in 
a very few years. The mass of the people 
are turning their thoughts to the planting 
of trees. We find that certain species of 
trees grow with great rapidity. But there 
are two questions that arise in this immedi- 
ate connection : First, as to the intrinsic val- 
ue of the species which we wish to plant ; 
second, as to the possibility of successfully 
cultivating certain species. These questions 
are of sterling interest to the entire region 
reaching from the Yellowstone to the Gulf. 
To aid in solving these important questions, 
the Horticultural Department has been do- 
ing in a quiet way for several years all that 
the funds of the College would permit. 
The results already attained are of great 
value to the State. And the value of these 
experiments can be greatly enhanced in 
years to come with proper attention, at a 
small annual cost to the College, thus serv- 
ing an important office in the regular in- 
struction of the College, and at the same 
time conducing to one of the most impor- 
tant interests of the State. 

For the purpose of class illustration we 
have been collecting specimens of Kansas- 
grown trees, so as to exhibit both the 
annual wood growth and also the character 
of the wood aud its value for the purposes 
of the arts. We have just received a valu- 
able addition to this collection, embracing 
ninety specimens of Michigan-grown woods, 
from Prof. R. F. Kedzie, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. These specimens 
come to us in good shape, being nicely pol- 
ished. They have been carefully labeled, 
and will be of great service in the class- 
room. The donor will please accept our 
thanks. We still need good specimens of 
the Kansas-grown wood for our own use 
and for purposes of exchange. If our 
friends in different parts of the State will 
bear this in mind and aid us in this direc- 
tion, they will do a good work for the Col- 
lege and the State. If convenient let the 
specimens be ten inches long and omj-half 
inch thick, retaining the bark when prac- 
ticable. — Prof. Oak. 



The Improvement of Common Stock. 

While every year adds something to our 
knowledge of the agricultural resources of 
our young State, nothing that we have yet 
learned has disproved the truth taught by 
the buffalo and antelope that once covered 
these prairies ; namely, that Kansas is pre- 
eminently a stock-growing State. On the 
contrary, every accession to the grain-grow- 
ing area of the State has equally added to 
the region of profitable stock growing. If 
one of our new counties is blessed with a 
large corn crop, cattle and hogs in greater 
numbers than the original prairies could 
support are indispensable to its proper utili- 
zation. If wheat has been largely grown, 
both wheat growing and stock raising are 
made more profitable when the straw is used 
by one and the manure furnished to the 
other. Even when pork and beef are so 
very low as at present, corn at 18 cents and 
wheat at 90 cents are unquestionably lower. 
Stock raising is certain always to figure 
largely in Kansas agriculture, a fact that 
farmers are daily coming to appreciate. It 
is pleasant to notice that with the growth of 
this idea the kindred one that the best stock 
is most profitable, is becoming generally un- 
derstood. It is not necessary to enter upon 
an argument to prove this, the fact that five 
years ago the pure-breed herds of the State 
might have been counted upon the fingers 
of one hand, whereas to-day there is scarce- 
ly a county in the settled portion of the State 
with not one or more of such herds, is evi- 
dence enough. 

I desire in this article to offer a few sugges- 
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tions to those readers qf the Farmer who 

are becoming interested in the improvement 

of their native herds. In the outset our 

improver will encounter three questions: (1) 

as to whether he shall employ a grade or ^. 

pure-bred sire, (2) of what breed, (3) how 

to select the individual. 

THE USE OF GRADE AND PURE'BRED SIRES. 

There is often a strong temptation to pur- 
chase a perhaps good looking grade in pref- 
erence to a pure-bred but no better looking 
and more costly animal. If our improver 
succumbs to this temptation, he will have 
been guilty of a most fatal and inexcusable 
blunder. I think of no one thing that has 
so seriously checked the improvement of 
our common herds as the use of grade sires. 
It may be argued that the mongrel is the 
equal individually of the pure-bred ; but 
this is little more than an excuse. The 
breeding qualities of an animal depend up- 
on its pedigree, and for the grade to produce 
stock equal to the pure-bred would be little 
less than a miracle. 

At the present time there is absolutely no 
excuse for the use of any but pure-bred sires 
in our herds. Such animals may be had at 
the very lowest prices, costing in fact little 
more than the grades or natives. I am the 
last one to urge our farmers to go in debt 
for anything, but of all the appliances of the 
farm I think of none that will justify run- m 
ning in debt more than the purchase of a j ' 
first-class sire. Many farmers who think 
it sound policy to give their note for a 
thresher that will not be in use two weeks 
of the year, look upon the payment of 
forty dollars extra for a pure-bred bull, 
that will hand down his valuable qualities 
to sixty calves a year, as a reckless piece of 
extravagance. 

WHAT SHALL BE THE BREED ? 

This is a question which can only be an- 
swered from a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the farmer. Contrary to 
the general opinion, there is little if any 
rivalry among the breeds. Every breed 
has been created for some special work, and 
there are no circumstances of our agricul- 
ture to which some one of the breeds is not 
adapted. For the butter dairy, there is 
probably no breed superior to the Jerseys, 
but for the production of beef a more worth- 
less race could hardly be imagined. Again, 
for a meat-making machine, what equals 
the Shorthorn or Hereford, and who would 

dare trust either for the dairy ? Every im- 
proved breed possesses some one special 
quality, and in just so far as it is valuable 
for this quality, it is worthless for all oth- 
ers. 

HOW TO SELECT THE INDIVIDUAL. 

A distinguished English breeder has said 
of his favorite tribe, " all is waste that is not 
beef." If the farmer in selecting will hold 
steadily in mind what he wants and let 
everything else pass as secondary if not as 
" waste," except this special quality, he can 
hardly made a mistake in selecting his 
breeding animals. The greatest mistake 
that is now make by breeders as well as by 
farmers, and the one that is doing the most -» 

damage to our improved breeds, is in select- 
ing breeding animals on account of color, 
shape of horns, or " markings," instead of 
substantial qualities like beef, milk or pork, 
the first consideration. It is surprising how 
few men are able to divest themselves of 
their prejudices in these unimportant de- 
tails. To these men there is nothing useful 
or beautiful in a Shorthorn bull unless it is 
all covered by a red coat ; and a Berkshire 
boar, be his form and breeding ever so good, 
unless he has perfect white-tipped extremi- f I 

ties, is worse than a " scrub " in their eyes. % 

Let breeding animals be selected for their M 
useful qualities and not for fancy points. 
Only poor men and those intending to stay 
so can afford the luxury of underbred scrub 
stock, and equally our farmers cannot afford 
to throw aside those sterling qualities for 
which the improved breeds are famous, for 
mere matters of fancy having no money 
value. — Prof. Shelton, in Kantian Farmer. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 
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Examinations were held yesterday. 



The Board of Regents will meet next Tuesday. 

The plows have been busy this week on fields, 
roads and proposed lawns. 

Teachers are taking up our offer to send the 
Industrialist as a prize for spelling, etc. 

The bids for the erection of the new building 
will be opened as announced in the advertisement. 
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We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

The Murphy temperance- meetings in the city 
have caused a postponement of the Drill Club and 
prayer-meeting for the last two weeks. 
1 — 

The Alpha Betas did not meet last Friday 
because it was Washington's birthday, conse- 
quently we have no report from that Society. 



At the last meeting of the American Berkshire 
Association, held in Springfield, 111., Prof. 8helton 
was elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. • 

State Superintendent Lemmon gave us a hasty 
call this week, and has promised to come again. 
He is punching everybody up to furnish material 
for an educational exhibit of Kansas at the Paris 
Exposition. 

The Western Review of Science and Industry for 
February is at hand, completing the first volume. 
It ts becoming well established, and is well edited 
by Hon. Theodore S. Case, Kansas City, to whom 
send for sample numbers. 

Mr. Preston, of St. Louis, Prof. Bagley, of Pitts- 
burg, and George Tyler, of Newton, Harvey 
county, spent a portion of Tuesday afternoon in 
strolling over the College grounds and looking 
through the different buildings. 



Oh, my ! Just look at that new heading ! Some- 
body fan us — gently. Thedeslgn was executed by 
the Johnson Type Foundry. We call the atten- 
tion of the Champion to the splendid growth of 
trees since our last cut was made. It has been a 
fine year for trees ! 



George Wake has again returned to Manhattan. 

For Borne months past, he has been teaching with 
A good success in Williamsburg, Franklin county. 
|u As he cautiously wends his way back into Manhat- 
y tan society, the girls send up a shout of joy and 

the boys quietly but firmly threaten vengeance. 

And all this comes as a result of the luxuriant 

beard which George has grown. Boys, go and do 

likewise. 



Hon. Alfred Gray, which the same has had about 
as large an experience in "diagrams," "engrav- 
ings," etc., as any man in the State, writes thusly 
and correctly about our barn cuts of last week : 
"Mr. Stewart is entitled to great credit for that 
job. It is the best piece of accommodation rule- 
work to which I have had my attention called, and 
reflects credit upon the Printing Department of 
the College." 



Last night came the Report of the State Board 
of Agriculture. We haven't had time to examine 
it yet, but a glance shows that it is like its prede- 
cessors in always being an improvement upon all 
other reports. Gray is a genius, and may the 
Lord bless him with long life and facilities for 
publishing better things about Kansas, in a better 
way, than can be truthfully said of any other 
State. 

The most serious obstacle to the more general 
seeding of our prairies with the tame grasses has 
been the great cost of seed. This objection farm- 
ers always urge, and generally it is a valid one. 
But the present season furnishes no such excuse, 
d seed from first hands being unusually cheap. The 
JLl College farm has just received a choice lot of 
-orchard-grass and Kentucky blue-grass seed, the 
former at one dollar and the latter at ninety cents 
per bushel. 

The numerous stakes marking the experimental 
plats in the wheat field west of the College build- 
ing elicit frequent enquiries as to their use and 
object. This experiment is for the purpose of 
testing different fertilizers — plaster, ashes, farm- 



yard manure, etc., — upon wheat and different vari- 
eties of wheat, among which are the celebrated 
new sorts, Arnold's Gold Medal, Silver Chaff, and 
Golden 8traw. The whole experiment is a 
continuation with some variations of the experi- 
ments of 1876 which attracted such wide attention. 



The temperance meetings which have been 
going on in Manhattan for the last ten days were 
brought to a close last night. They have been 
attended with greater success than the most san- 
guine dared to hope for. Nearly 1,300 persons 
have signed the Murphy card and put on the blue 
ribbon. A fair percentage of this number were 
drinking men, and we earnestly hope that they 
may succeed in keeping the vow which they have 
taken upon themselves. In order that this may 
be accomplished, however, these men must not be 
abandoned, now that these meetings have termi- 
nated ; but some means must be devised whereby 
they may be lifted up to a higher plane of social 
life, be constrained to forsake the sink-holes of 
vice and their evil associations and surround 
themselves by such a moral atmosphere that the 
fumes of the grog-shop and the enticing voice of 
the tempter cannot overcome them. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is a very effective temperance worker, and 
deserves all the praise which the Manhattan peo- 
ple ascribe him. He goes to Salina to-day to in- 
augurate another campaign. 

The Websters met as usual on last Saturday 
evening. Some of the debaters being absent, that 
order was passed over. Under extemporaneous 
speaking, a lively discussion sprang up on the sub- 
ject of temperance. Some of the members, nota- 
bly Godfrey and Anderson, claimed that a pledge 
was neither necessary nor important to total absti- 
nence. Others, among whom Bell was most prom- 
inent, held and argued that the best way to re- 
form a drunkard was to cause him to sign the 
pledge. Thomen gave us a declamation ; Mason 
read an essay on temperance ; and Lundberg read 
a selected article on the subject of beauty. 

Under the head of unfinished business, the sub- 
ject of a moot-court was reconsidered, and it was 
decided to postpone it indefinitely. The regular 
order of exercises may be expected next Saturday 
night. The question and debaters of this evening 
were continued ; A. F. Dickson was appointed for 
declamation ; Todd for essay ; Wylie for select 

reading. The attendance was not as large as 
could be wished. Members are urged to attend 
more regularly. You will always be interested. 

Reporter. 



FROM NEW MEXICO. 



Old students especially will read with pleasure 
the following extract from a private letter from 
J. F. LaTourrette, Fort Union, New Mexico: 

New Mexico is not such a bad place to be in 
after all ; for a man can live and be happy here as 
well as in any other place. I have been running 
around the country a good deal, and the more I 
see of it the better I like it. Fort Union is very 
pleasantly situated in a valley formed by high 
ranges of hills on the east and west. Those on 
the east are designated as the "Turkey moun- 
tains," but are "hills" in comparison with the old 
grey-headed timers that loom up far above the 
horizon on the north and west. A trip of about 
forty miles southeast from here would prove that 
we are situated on an elevated table-land ; for 
after traveling over the prairie you suddenly find 
yourself at the edge of a "jump off" of about 1,500 
feet. At this place the climate rapidly changes 
from the cool air of the mountains to the warm 
air from the plains, over which the eye can reach 
for an extent of two hundred miles. The majority 
of the inhabitants are Mexicans, and I can safely 
say that not one out of fifty would know his own 
name if he should see it written on paper. The 
small-pox has been raging here, chiefly among the 
Mexicans, and it is estimated that 8,000 have died 
of this disease. 

I have taken several pleasure trips into the 
mountains since I have been here. My first was 
a fishing excursion. We went about forty miles 
from here, camped late in the evening, and the 
next morning found ourselves within half a mile 
of a large Indian camp. We broke camp after 
breakfast! Three bears were killed a few hours 
after, just where we had camped. I caught over a 
hundred trout in two days, sprained my ankle, and 
returned home. The second trip was a hunting 
excursion. Two other young fellows and I took a 
teut and wagon and went about forty miles in an- 
other direction. Result — 14 ducks. 18 squirrels, 2 
wild turkeys, a large wild cat and two fine black- 
tail bucks, one of which I had the honor of killing. 
I have since killed a large buck within six miles of 
the post. 

About a month ago, I took a trip to Colorado, 
and have just returned from Cimmarron City, 
which place is noted for being a "hard town." 
I saw enough to convince me that it deserves its 
name. The dining-room of the house where I 
stopped was connected by large folding doors with 
a huge bar and billiard-room. Both rooms are a 
sight worth seeing, — bullet holes in every direc- 
tion. How many men have been killed in that 
place I cannot say. I know of seven. 

Am very glad to hear through the Industrialist 
that the College prayer-meeting is so well attended. 
Hope it is as successful as when I was there. Had 
a letter from Will Burnham yesterday, in which he 
tells me about tho prayer-meeting at West Point. 
He is doing well, as I knew he would. 

We were very glad to hear from you, Freeland. 
Hope you will send us some letters for the Indus- 
trialist, and thereby not make it necessary for 
us to steal extracts from a private letter not in- 
tended for publication. The students would be 
greatly interested in short recitals of your experi- 
ences on the frontier. 



enterprise items. 

E. B. Purcell shipped eleven cars of cattle and 
hogs yesterday. 

The K. P. Railroad has enclosed a park at the de- 
pot, and will probably erect a fouiitaln therein 
and plant with flowers, trees, shrubbery, ete. 

A hunter brought in a black wolf scalp With lop 
ears the other day, and after making affidavit se- 
cured the bounty. It is the first lop-eared black 
wolf ever heard of in this country. 



NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

The Horticultural Department has started the 
plow. 

Hot-beds are made, and early spring vegetables 
are being planted, on the Hill. 

Plowing, cutting stalks, and general spring work 
has commenced upon the farm. 

Leslie Smith came down from his school near 
Ogden, last Saturday. He still hankers after the 
Manhattan girls. 

Twelve car" loads of immigrants went west last 
Thursday night. It was one of the handsomest 
trains we ever saw. 

A few days ago. Wm. Condray brought down 
1,552 rabbit scalps from Randolph, the bounty on 
which amounted to $84.70. 

The Seniors are beginning to search around for 
suitable themes for " that oration." Pass in your 
hints and advice before they " go to press." 

Prof. Kedzie is arranging his cabinet of mineral 
and geological specimens. They will be so classi- 
fied that he can place his hand upon any specimen 
desired. 

Crowds of people who attended the Old Settlers' 
Reunion on Friday, from a distance, visited Mt. 
Prospect and Bluemont, to take a good look at 
Manhattan and up and down the Blue and Kansas 
valleys. 

Prof. Walter's classes in drawing are making 
good progress, especially the class in geometrical 
construction. In a few days a class in topograph- 
ical drawing will be started for the benefit of those 
students who are in the surveying class. 

Miss Etta Thompson left Monday last for Man- 
hattan, to pursue her studies in the Agricultural 
College. — Irving Gazette. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Industrialist, and cheerfully place it upon our 
exchange list. From it we learn the Agricultural 
College, under management of Pres. Anderson, is 
in a prosperous condition.— Neosho Falls School Re- 
view. 

T. C. Henry, Esq., of Abilene, Dickinson county, 
Kansas, dropped in at our office on Thursday last 
and spent a considerable part of the day with us. 
We were delighted to meet a gentleman possessing 
such an accurate knowledge of a section to which 
so many of our people have gone and so many 
more are going, and regret that Mr. Henry could 
not stay here long enough to enable a large num- 
ber of our citizens to become personally acquaint- 
ed with him. He is located in one of the best 
sections of Kansas, and as he deals in land we 
advise all who think of going there to communi- 
cate with him. Ws had a long talk with him, and 
were much interested in what he said about the 
country beyond the Missouri. — Valley Spirit, Cham- 
bersburg, Penn. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100 ; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 



place it among our "industrials" in the same 
s v ense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, ' clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from §2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week : and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students 'desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill inji given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor. — Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation Detween 
them Is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do anfi what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We , 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding / out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view. of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



TO BUILDERS. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a building 
for the Kansas State Agricultural College (esti- 
mated cost about $12,000) will be received by the 
undersigned until seven o'clock p. m., on Tuesday, 
March the 4th, 1878. Plans and specifications can 
be seen after February 1st at my office in Manhat- 
tan, and at the office of E. T. Carr, architect, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Bids will not be considered 
unless guaranteed by parties of known responsi- 
bility. The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids. N. A. Adams, Secretary. 

Manhattan, Kan., Jan. 15th, 1878. 

METEOROLOGICAL. RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending February 28th, 1878. Latitude, 
39°12'; Longitude, 96°40' ; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OP WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday , 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 



Temperature. 
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5 



a 
c 
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29° 


28 
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21 


24 


42 


16 


20 


46 


19 


26 


52 


26 


27 


65 


28 


28 


66 


40 



39°.75 
35 .75 
32 

33 .25 
39 .25 
50 
54 



Bar. 



K £ 



28.73 
28.85 
28.88 
29.09 
29.02 
28.75 
28.57 



3 

^3 



Average temperature for the week, 40°.57. 
Range of temperature for the week, 50°. 

Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

chool District, Township and Conn. 
^ ty Bonds. — District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
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m 

cers, and County commissioners are lnvnea 10 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
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Tbe Press on the Agricultural College. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood. — Chase County Oourant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
We recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses. — Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere. — Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry. — LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College. — Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State. — Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education. — Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education. — Council 
Qrove Democrat. 

! This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers. — Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to givethe State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science. — 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers. — 

Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most beneficial and creditable institutions. 
— Junction City Union. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State. — Alma Blade. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College. — New Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

? lives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education. — Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We Bee the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of thorn. — Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Qarnetl Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thoroujjh; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches. — 
Wamego Tribune. 

.Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

If wo had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's" College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizeus. 
— Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West.— Scandia Republic. 



Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and coursl 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equae 
to any of the eastern States. — Cherry Vale Leader. 

No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical .education. — Eldorado Press. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches. — Peabody Gazette. 

This is the only school in the State.whlch teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers. — North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College. — Lyons Bulletin. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be offered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
Tbe State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation. — Atchison Champion. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study. — Chelopa Advance. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
may follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters. — Chase County 
Leader, 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages. — Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefi t to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. — Eureka Herald. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been madfe under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school. — Great Bend Tribune. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State. — Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there. — Valley 
Mills New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations. — Blue Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. — Osage County Clironicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es — at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life. — Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education. — Hmoard City 
Oourant. 

Has become just what It was intended to be,— a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made.— 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be. — Wichita Beacon. 



Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put t« use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the affairs of everyday life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time. — Neosho 
County Record. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses. — Neosho Mills Post. 

]M~echanical Department.— Regular in- 

■"-*■ struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
aet-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



Oress-lMaking and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 



par miug for Profit.— Special courses in 
-■- Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of, 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture 



filiemlstry and Physics.— The most val- 
%J uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. , 

~B7~ansas Publishing House.— Standard 
-■"- Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts' 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

■[•■"atheinatlcs.— Practical, direct and thor' 
«■■ ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping> 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



M lardenlng for Profit.— Insti 
"" drill in Kansas Horticulture. 



Special for Woman. -S] 



iecial lectures on 
Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie. consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Clnb Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Milks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, i'6r one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Milks and the Industrialist for 82.75 ; 
or the Mtrmer and Industrialist for $2.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

Agricultural College Lands.— These 
-"• lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan. Kas. 

Alia ii sail Abroad, By Noble L. Prentis. 
In this volume Mr. Prentis has collected his 
letters first published in the Commonwealth, under 
the title of " Prentis in Europe ; " " Pike of 
Pike's Peak," the interesting address originally 
delivered under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and never before printed ; and 
"The World a School," the annual address 
before the State Agricultural College , delivered 
May 25, 1875. One volume, 12mo., of 225 pages, 
tinted paper, full muslin binding embellished 
after design by Henry Worrall. Price, by mail, 
$1.25. Address George W. Martin, Publisher, 
Topeka, ; Kansas. 

MBriiiting !— Daily instruction and drill in the 
■» work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Rook, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point, of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for salt! by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 



and 
The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry 

Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W ■ 
Martin, Topeka. 



The Western Review of Science and, 
Industry. — A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
&c, &c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof: of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas; Prof.E.L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals or this country and 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference, 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West r 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 
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Board of Regents. . 

J. LAWRENCE, Chairman, Beloit, Mitchell Co. ' 
N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Riley Co. 
B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Co. . 
J. R. HALLOWELL, Columbus, Cherokee Co. 
S. M. WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 
T. O. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 
JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Purcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. E/em'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use uj 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 
Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
M 111 i H>\ ABSOLUTELY FREE!~5& 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a chargi ' 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
began January 3d, and will close May 22d, 187W. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published every Saturday by the 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OP TUB 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Terms op Subscription, 75 cents per year, post- 
age prepaid. Ten cents per month, postage pre- 
paid. Payment absolutely in advance! Paper 
stopped at expiration of subscription. 
Address A. A. STEWART. Manhattan, Kas. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology • and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the " industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13—1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73=- 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.18 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51—97.16 

100.00 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the finest agricult- 
ural State in America. The Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way, with its connecting lines, gives speedy com- 
munication with every quarter. 

COURSE OP STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the- English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
butterfly. Then. It has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
Mid iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
■Hid music 



Evolution Discussed—The Light Shed 
by Geology. 

[A lecture delivered before the Academy of Sci- 
ence, New York City, by Professor J. 8. New- 
berry, of the Columbia College School of Mines.] 

So much has been said and written in the 
lust ten years about evolution, that it may 
seem presumptuous in me to attempt to 
throw any new light on the subject in a sin- 
gle lecture. All those who have discussed 
it have not been in accord upon it, and 
strongly opposed parties have been called 
into existence, and, as usually happens, the 
more the discussion is prolonged, the wider 
becomes the divergence of opinion. But 
most men and all women are partisans, and 
one of the most difficult things encountered 
in human experience is to make all think 
alike on any proposed question. 

Four parties are arrayed in antagonism 
upon the subject of evolution, and are 
carrying on a kind of quadrangular duel. 
The first party is that represented by the 
distinguished scientist, Mr. Darwin, whose 
name has been so identified with the theory 
of evolution that the impression widely pre- 
vails that he is the author of it, whereas it 
was originated long before his time. But 
he formulated and explained it. Mr. Dar- 
win's view is that all the complex and sym- 
metrical forms of the fauna and flora, the 
animal and plant of the present day, are 
derived from simple initial organic points — 
a cell for example, by a process of growth, 
with infinite variation, and that those varie- 
ties which were best adapted to their sur- 
roundings were perpetuated and strength- 
ened, while the ill-adapted perished in the 
struggle of life. This is the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. If, in the language 
of Mr. Darwin, a region was occupied by 
extremely prolific but swift hares, and by 
dogs or wolves dependent on the capture of 
these hares for their existence, naturally the 
longest-legged and fleetest dogs or wolves 
would be the most successful in the chase, 
and in competition with others would be 
perpetuated, while the shorter-legged and 
slower dogs would be starved out and dis- 
appear. The result would be the produc- 
tion of a race of greyhounds, if you please. 
Mr. Darwin leaves the question of the 
origin of life untouched. 

Another class of philosophers, among 
whom Dr. Charlton Bastian is a leader, 
goes a step further back, and claims that 
the initial point in the life series, developed 
according to the Darwinian hypothesis, is 
a life germ produced from inorganic sub- 
stances. Of this class are the materialists 
or Abiogenesists ; while Huxley, Darwin, 
and the most distinguished of modern biol- 
ogists are Biogenesists ; that is, they disclaim 
any knowledge or comprehension of life, 
except as the progeny of pre-existent life. 

Another group of thinkers of which Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray is a type, accepts the theory 
of evolution as an explanation of the meth- 
od by which an inscrutable power has pro- 
duced all the phenomena of creation. Its 
adherents see in the theory nothing incon- 
sistent with the existence of a Supreme 
Deity or with Revelation. 

Still another class is that of which my 
distinguished and excellent friend, Professor 
Dawson, of Montreal, is a champion, and 
which rejects all formB of evolution as incon- 
sistent alike with Revelation and true sci- 
ence. My desire is to give a brief summary 
of the facts— things altogether too much neg- 
lected in this discussion — which geology 
offers to the sincere inquirer after light on 
this subject, and not to advocate this or that 
theory. 

In past ages a series of rock formations 
have been made which inclose relics of ani- 
mals and plants that lived in former times. 
These series of rocks contain a more or less 
complete history of the changes which took 



place on the earth's surface through millions 
of years anterior to the advent of man. 
The fossils of the Polseozoic and Mesozoic 
ages are about all extinct. It is only when 
we come to the tertiary or Neozoic age that 
we meet with living forms. What we call 
our terra firma is really a type of instabil- 
ity, for under the constantly acting process 
of contraction, the crust of the earth is con- 
stantly being moved and folded, and that 
somewhat irregularly, so that in all ages 
some portion of the land has been going up, 
other portions down ; wherever the surface 
passed below the sea level the water would 
flow in and deposit upon it one or another 
of the kinds of sediment which we find in 
the series of rocks. Sediments are still for- 
ming from the shells and skeletons of an- 
imals which inhabit the sea, and which in 
death sink to the bottom. In each age 
there has been a subsidence of the land, 
which has permitted the sea to flow in and 
deposit over the submerged surface sedi- 
ments which contain in greater or less num- 
bers the remains of animals and plants then 
living. This rock history is incomplete be- 
cause not all the forms of life which existed 
would be preserved, partly because many 
were perishable, and chiefly those that in- 
habited seas or were drifted into them would 
leave any relics behind them. This history, 
though more complete than would at first 
be deemed possible, is confessedly defective, 
and has been, I must say, but impartially 
read. Great areas of the world's surface 
have yet been unstudied by geologists. 
While the subject is to be greatly illumi- 
nated by future discovery, there is very lit- 
tle probability that the general conclusions 
of poleseontology will experience any modi- 
fication. 

Mammals began their existence, so far as 
we know, in the Trias, but throughout the 
Mesozoic ages held an altogether subordi- 
nate and insignificant position. The rep- 
tiles occupied the sea, the land and the air, 
for they were swimmers and walkers and 
flyers; the sea reptiles resembling the 
whales, as we know them, and the sea ser- 
pents, as we imagine them to exist at pres- 
ent. The first bird, so far as yet known, 
was the archeopteryx, found in the litho- 
graphic slates of Solenhofen, Bavaria. Part 
reptile and part bird in anatomical structure, 
it was apparently clothed with feathers, but 
the wings were short and composed of plumes 
arranged radiately, as in a fan, while the 
tail, a prolongation of the vertebral column, 
had the shape of an oar-blade. It is sup- 
posed that it had teeth. The flying dragon, 
or Pterodactyls, of the Jurassic and Creta- 
ceous periods, had great wings, like a bat's 
in structure, and measured as much as twen- 
ty-five feet from tip to tip of their wings. 
In the Tertiary period, the vegetation was 
apparently more luxuriant and beautiful than 
that of the present day, for the grandest and 
most interesting of our forest trees, the great 
Sequoias of California, the redwood and the 
mammoth trees, our tulip trees, magnolias, 
sycamores and cypresses are the lingering 
remmants of the magnificent forests which 
covered our continent even to the Arctic Sea. 
The Tertiary has been well named the age 
of mammals. Brute force then ruled the 
world ; for man, its present master, had not 
yet appeared on the stage. During the ice 
period, the climate of Greenland was 
brought as far south as New York, and bro- 
ken sheets of ice held all nature in the 
embrace of death for thousands of years. 
Whole races of animals and plants perished, 
but those forms that were driven far south 
survived, and ultimately moved northward 
with the amelioration of the climate, and 
were attended bv a new element in the his- 
tory of the world, primitive man. 

We see that the geological record, so far 
as it goes, is more authentic and credible 



than any uninspired history, since it con- 
tains no personal equation, is the product 
of no prejudice, passion, or partial view, 
which color all human histories, but is au- 
tomatic and necessarily true ; that the ear- 
lier chapters of this history, those which 
contain the records of the beginning of life, 
are for the most part obliterated and illegi- 
ble ; that there are many gaps in the narra- 
tive which doubtless will be, but up to the 
present time have not been filled ; and thus 
that the record consists of a series of chap- 
ters, more or less disconnected. The evi- 
dence is conclusive that the earliest fauna 
and flora of which we have any knowledge 
consisted of fewer elements, and these of 
simpler structure than in any succeeding 
age. Also that there has been a constant 
and progressive increase in the variety of 
animals and plants and in the complexity 
of their structure. This progress of life iB 
so evident and general that we cannot resist 
the conclusion that it is the expression of 
law ; in other words, that it is the operation 
of forces as distinctively determinative as 
those which produce and guide the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. The parallelism of 
the progress of life through the geological 
ages with that of the growth of an individ- 
ual from a germ, is so close that most stu- 
dents of palaeontology are inspired with the 
conviction that the life forms of the different 
ages are linked in a connected chain ; in oth- 
er words, that the later forms are derivations 
from those which preceded them. This is 
evolution, and therefore most geologists are 
evolutionists, and they believe that evolu- 
tion is not only exemplified in the progress 
of life, but that it is a law of nature. 

We now come to the question of questions : 
What is the cause which has produced the 
progress of life? One group of geoligists, 
with Mr. Darwin, believes that external in- 
fluences have alone produced the diversity 
of animals and plants. Another group be- 
lieves that the influence which has produced 
these effects has emanated from within the 
organism, and has been an essential feature 
in its life and growth. External circum- 
stances have a most potent influence, as Mr. 
Darwin has shown, but we may question 
the adequacy of the agencies he invokes to 
produce all the effects he claims for them. 
There are many facts which it is impossible 
with our present lights to reconcile with 
his theory. 

I will present some of the difficulties 
which, up to the present time, have prevent 
ed me from accepting, in all its length and 
breadth, Darwiaism as the theory of the 
universe, and have compelled me to hold 
the law of evolution, not as a creed, but as 
a conviction. There is first the breaks in 
the chain of life, which, till they are filled, 
forbid the cautious scientist to accept as 
demonstrated the derivation of the later 
forms, in all cases, from the earlier. Profes- 
sor Huxley explains the persistent types of 
life by saving that if the spontaneous varia- 
tion of a species does not give it an advan- 
tageous form or structure, that variety has 
not been perpetuated, or no profitable varia- 
tion has been hit upon. To my mind, this 
explanation is inadequate, because I cannot 
conceive that a highly organized animal 
with complicated structure like the nautilus 
should pass through all the revolutions of 
the globe without being more affected than 
it has been by external circumstances, unless 
the life that inspired was more potent than 
all surroundings and gave it independence 
of circumstance. The Latin proverb says, 
"Those change their skies, but not their 
souls, who cross the sea." That external 
circumstances alone could produce such a 
symmetrical and continuous development of 
organic forms, is something that with our 
present knowledge seems' to me highly im- 
[ Concluded on fourth pope.] 
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Sense versus Nonsense. 

The world is so full of genuine women, 
guided by the noblest principles, and evinc- 
ing an almost desperate eagerness to earn 
an honorable living for themselves, parents 
or little ones, that the necessity for an edu- 
cation different in this respect from that 
usually given to girls must be apparent to 
all. If viewed from the standpoint of 
actual instead of ideal life, the course of 
study followed in the average female semi- 
nary will logically appear as a standing 
wonder. It has been so long in use that 
the principle upon which it was built, and 
the end it was designed to attain, may fairly 
be inferred from the results actually pro- 
duced. Apart froni an effort to discipline 
the mind, which can be as well done by the 
acquisition of useful as of useless knowledge, 
its chief purpose seems to be that of furnish- 
ing intelligent playthings for men possessing 
exhaustless wealth. Judged by its fruits, it 
evidently assumes that a woman's work 
mainly consists in discussing literature, 
smattering French, executing operettas, and 
attempting to copy paintings without a 
knowledge of drawing. It assumes that the 
girl will not marry ; or, if she does, that the 
strain of maternity will not test her consti- 
tution ; that her children will never be sick ; 
that her family will be oblivious to bad 
bread, worse coffee, and household confu- 
sion; that a flowerless garden will fill her 
husband with bliss, and a buttonless shirt 
with ecstacy ; and, above all, that she will 
never, through any adversities, or under 
any conceivable circumstances, be required 
to perform any possible kind of work ! 

The world for which it prepares her is 
Dreamland, where the poetic Charles Augus- 
tus awaits her arrival, that they may sail in 
a fairy ship over a placid ocean to his cas- 
tle in Spain, and spend a perpetual youth in 
delicious wooing, while the ceaseless moon- 
light sifts through overhanging leaves and 
exotic flowers perfume the air. Charles 
Augustus is a fraud ! His true name is John 
Smith. He lives in Kansas and earns every 
cent by hard labor. He tears his clothes, 
snores, and eats unlimited quantities of pork 
and cabbage, which Mrs. John Smith may 
have to cook, and, at the same time, pre- 
serve order among an assorted lot of "little 
Smiths, energetic with mischief and having 
capacious lungs and elastic stomachs. 

It is not strange that the seminaries provide 
the usual course of study, for, like other mer- 
chants, they only supply the article demand- 
ed by the market. But it is strange that 
a mother who was herself so educated, and 
who, as a wife and housekeeper, has keenly 
felt her own ignorance of subjects that 
should have been taught, and her want of 
skill that might have been acquired, can be 
content to give her daughter the same 
unreal preparation for that which she knows 
to be very real life. And it is exceedingly 
strange that fathers, long familiar with the 
distress suddenly wrought by financial 
changes, should religiously exclude from 
the daughter's education all knowledge of 
business, and every possibility of earning a 
woman's living except by the wash-tub, nee- 
dle or piano. 



Look There I 

Visits to district schools in several parts 
of our State convinced me of a peculiar 
defect in the education of many teachers, 
and growing out of this, of a great defect in 
their methods of teaching. I do not refer 
here to the general standard of knowledge 
of teachers, of which lately so much com- 
plaint has been made by chronic reform 
heroes of all stamps. I speak of one partic- 
ular defect only, a defect found often where 
expected least — the utter inability of most 
teachers to draw even the most simple ob- 
ject on the blackboard. The result of this is 
an entire absence of the graphic demonstra- 
tion so necessary in treating certain subjects 
with the classes. I will give here a few 
illustrations of what 1 mean. 

In one of the schools visited, a pupil 
asked the teacher the difference between a 
harp and a lyre. The teacher answered 
that the lyre had several strings and the 
harp a great many; that the lyre was a 
symbol of music and so the harp ; and that 
the lyre had the form of an arc turning 
both ends up, and the harp that of a triangle. 
This, however, did not satisfy the pupil, 
who had in his mind an instrument similar 
to the Jew's-harp so well known to him ; and 
so the teacher went on with his description 
— a regular wishy-washy one, at the end of 
which the pupil did not know whether the 
object in question looked like a hot-air bal- 
loon or a hand-organ. How much better 
for both if the teacher had drawn on the 
blackboard behind him a hasty sketch of 
the two, and then said, " Look there." 

In another school a class read a piece of 
poetry on the subject, "The Palm Tree." 
Unfortunately for them, there was no illus- 
tration of it in their " readers," and the 
teacher labored in vain to give them in 
words an idea of the majestic king of south- 
ern vegetation. But a new idea seemed to 
dawn upon his mind when I furnished the 
required illustration with a few bold strokes 
on the blackboard — this in much shorter 
time than he expended in talking to no 
purpose. 

In another school I found a teacher 
laboring with a class on the measurement of 
triangles; and, impossible as it may seem, 
he did it all in words — words, and not a 
single' line. I felt much like interrupting 
him by calling for a dose of parallelograms 
on the board, spiced by bold, strong diag- 
onals. How he labored! The poor disci- 
ple of Pestalozzi. It was a comic and yet a 
pitiful sight. It reminded me of a lot of 
men carrying bricks for a brick -layer up int6 
the fifth story of a new building, a powerful 
engine standing in the back yard unused 
because the men did not know how to oper- 
ate it. 

The two words "look there" are often 

more valuable than hours of lecture. Of 
course it is better to show the object itself to 
the pupil. No drawing can supplant the 
effect produced by the exhibition of and 
experiment with the object; but we must 
remember that the school cabinet of our age 
rarely has greater capacities than a large 
store- box. The next thing after the object 
is its picture, and the cheapest way to pro- 
duce it is in letting a ready hand, a good 
eye, a piece of chalk, and a blackboard co- 
operate in a proper manner. From the 
drawing, the pupil takes into his mind form 
and, meaning whicli no words could give 
him. Education by eye is more fertile 
every time than education by ear. 

Long ago said that veteran educator of 
ours, Horace Mann : "What is seen is best 
understood ; what is understood interests ; 
what interests is best remembered. Illus- 
tration is therefore the basis of successful 
teaching." — J. D. Walter*. 



How Shall I Teach English? 

This question has been revolved in many 
a teacher's mind over and over again. He 
has taken his classes .over the ground 
of the text-book ; has passed through 
the dull routine of the long formulas for 
parsing all the words in a sentence accord- 
ing to the method prescribed by Brown or 
Clarke or Kearl, or some other of the hun- 
dred and one authors on English ; yet he 
feels unsatisfied. When his pupils are 
desired to express on paper their thoughts 
upon some topic, it is a great bugbear to 
them; and when attempted, the teacher 
finds the penmanship poor, the spelling 
worse, and gross violations of the most com- 
mon rules which his pupils have recited 
from the book. 

Now, what is the object at which we aim 
in the study of English grammar? Is it 
simply to parse the words of a sentence 
according to a certain formula, or is it to 
obtain skill in the use of words in order to 
convey accurately, clearly and agreeably 
our ideas to others? Why, evidently the 
latter ; for to what earthly use can the former 
be put, only in so far as it is an aid to the 
latter ? While it is true that a" proper con- 
ception of the sentence — the elements which 
enter into its composition, the arrangement 
and relation which they sustain to each 
other — is necessary, yet is it not true that 
much greater skill in the use of words may 
be reached by spending a large portion of 
the time in the actual practice of its use. 

Pupils should be drilled, first, to have 
thoughts about an object or topic that may 
be presented to them ; and, second, to ex- 
press those thoughts readily, clearly, and in 
a manner corresponding to the best usage of 
the day. Place an object before the class 
and ask them to write a description of it 
and to tell of its composition, its properties 
and its uses; or show them a picture and 
ask them to write what they see in the pic- 
ture and what they think about it ; or pre- 
sent to them some topic that is quite within 
the scope of their thought and request them 
to write their thoughts upon it. This being 
done within a limited portion of time,«let 
the papers be exchanged, and give each one 
ample time to correct all the mistakes of 
his neighbor, marking every misspelled 
word, every want of or wrong use of a capi- 
tal letter, and every violation of good usage 
in the construction of sentences, giving 
attention also to punctuation and a choice 
of language to express the same idea. Here 
the text-book and the dictionary will be 
brought largely into use for the purpose of 
deciding cases where there is difference of 
opinion. Let the teacher then call the 
attention of the class to errors that have 
been overlooked by the pupils, and thus 
lead them on gradually to a higher plane of 
criticism. 

If a recitation be conducted on some plan 
similar to that mentioned, it will be found 
that the pupils are really acquiring skill in 
handling words as a medium for conveying 
thought, while at the same time they are 
learning to have some thoughts to convey ; 
and instead of the study being dry, dull, 
and almost dead, it will have a life, a vigor, 
an animation, an interest that was little 
dreamed of under the old method of parsing. 
Do not follow any one plan until it becomes 
monotonous or tedious, but give sufficient 
variety to maintain an interest on the part 
of the class. We want to see neat penman- 
ship, correct spelling, capitalization and 
punctuation. We want to see strong, earn- 
est and correct thought, expressed clearly, 
agreeably, and according to established 
usage. Let us keep these objective points 
before us in our efforts to teach the English 
language. — Prof. Piatt. 
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Circular from the Ntate Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

Topeka, Kan., October, 1878. 
Sir: The Legislature of 1877 provided 
for a Biennial Report of the State Board of 
Agriculture for the years 1877-8. Plans 
have been adopted for the same. One fea- 
ture will be an accurate and minute descrip- 
tion of each county, by townships and cities 
as far as practicable, showing its progress in 
the various industries, schools, churches, 



wealth; etc., from the first settlement to the 
date Of going to press with the Report. 
These county descriptions will be profusely 
illustrated with engravings of prominent 
objects of interest. Through these descrip- 
tions and illustrations we hope to mirror 
with accuracy and precision the. past and 
the present, so that the immigrant may have 
a guide, and the future historian an array of 
facts and incidents, relating to the early 
settlement of the several counties, many of 
which will be buried in oblivion unless col- 
lected and put in tangible form while the 
first settlers remain to give personal recol- 
lections. Where county histories have been 
written, in most cases it is probable that 
they will furnish largely the required data. 

For exhibition at Philadelphia, the State 
Board of Centennial Managers had drawn 
on ^canvas an elegant map of the State, IS 
by 24 feet. This map is now placed on the 
east wall of the Agricultural Room in the 
Capitol Building, with a receding stand in 
front filled with glass jars containing grains, 
etc., etc. The rooms are thronged from 
day to day with strangers who examine 
carefully this map, together with the prod- 
ucts from the various counties, and such 
statistics as we have to furnish. Armed in 
this manner, they radiate from this point to- 
the various portions of the State, and in 
many cases they are induced to locate and 
make investments in real estate and securi- 
ties by reason of the information thus 
obtained. This map is in black, with coun- 
ties indicated in colors. Additions in red, 
from year to year, will be made, thus show- 
ing in black the status of the State at the 
commencement of the Centennial year, and . 
subsequent progress in red. A more impor- 
tant record for each connty and the State (• 
cpuld not well be imagined, unless it be 
that indicated on the State and county 
map, which will continue to be important 
features of the State Report. : ' * 
We wish to bring data down to the present 
time. * * * These additions, as in the 
case of the Centennial map, will be made 
in red, so as to show the condition or status 
of each county in black, at the commence- 
ment of 1876, and the subsequent advance 
and improvement in red. We intend that 
these maps shall not be excelled for elabo- 
rateness, elegance and accuracy. * * * 

An earnest appeal is made to the citizens 
of the respective counties of the State to 
co-operate with this office in procuring the 
information sought. Once obtained, an an- 
nual exhibit of progress will only be neces- 
sary to continue the story. For future ref- 
erence and comparison, this information 
will be invaluable. No county can afford 
to be a missing link in this important chain 
of progressive events. 

There are several methods by which val- 
uable assistance can be rendered by the citi- 
zens of counties: First, By organizing an 
executive county committee, who shall 
appoint aub-comrnittees from their own 
number or otherwise, the appointments to 
be made in view of the peculiar fitness of 
the appointees for obtaining the various 
kinds of information required ; reports to 
be made from time to time until the entire 
county shall have been canvassed. Second, 
By a county executive commttee, who shall 
perfect sub-committees or organizations by 
civil townships. It is quite probable that 
in many counties it will be advisable for 
two or three live persons to take hold of* the 
matter and make it a business to do that 
which might be neglected if entrusted to 
committees. Pioneer or old settlers' soci- 
eties would doubtless collect much valuable 
information. In some counties, boards of 
county commissioners may give aid and 
encouragement to the work. Other meth- 
ods suggest themselves which may be better 
than those named. * * 

We are not unmindful of the amount of 
difficult gratuitous labor incident to this 
work. The assessors are paid for their offi- 
cial duties, but we have found by experience 
that the kind of information asked for here- 
in is impracticable to obtain through the 
assessors. Their double duties of filling 
statistical blanks and making assessments of 
real and personal property, preclude details 
of this kind. \ 

The appropriation for the publication ol* ' m 
said Report is ample to make it creditable " 
to the State. With the encouragement and 
co-operation asked for, together with aver- 
age years of plenty during 1877-S, if the 
Report shall fall short of reasonable expec- 
tation the fault will be ours. 
Very respectfully, 

Al,FKKH (iRAY, Si'crcl'tn/. 
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May be this isn't spring, but it looks very much 
like spring. 

The Garnett Plaindealer comes to us as a daily, 
the South Kansas Conference beipg in session. 
Business. 

The evergreens are taking on a deep green tint 
that is as pleasant as — as— till it up to suit your- 
self. 

We call attention to the advertisement in an- 
other column of stock for sale by the Farm Depart- 
ment. _J 

D. W. Wilson, of Solomon City, is spending a few 
days with his son and daughter, who are here 
attending College. 

We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

We have been so busy this week that several 
millions of items which might have been thought 
of haven't been thought of, much less written up. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. , 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. (iale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Col. J. R. Hallowell, of Cherokee county, will 
deliver the oration at the next commencement. 
He was chosen orator for last year, but was pre- 
vented from acting as such by the death of his 
father. The Board have invited him to deliver 
the oration this year, and he has accepted. The 
ad dress can't be anythingelse than first-class, Com- 
ing from such a speaker. 

The following from Mr. T. Hughes, editor of the 
Marysvllle News, speaks for itself, and explains 
any lack of reading matter heretofore. Glad to 
get the News: " Heavens ! Haven't you been get- 
ting the News? Where did you get your selec- 
tions, miscellany, etc., for the past few months? 
Hereafter it will be sent regularly ; it is the fault 
of mailing clerks. We could not get along without 
you." 

We are always glad to hear from our old stu- 
dents. Mr. G. II. Failyer on March first mailed us 
a peach blossom from Peru, Chautauqua county, 
large enough for a small bouquet, and highly sug- 
gestive of Kansas go ahead — frost or no frost. 
And here comes a postal from Mr. K. W. Leasure 
to change his Industrialist to LaCygne, so that 
it may strike him directly in tin! eyes every week. 
Success to you both. 
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stone work, and Henry Bennett, of Silver Lake, the 
rest. The aggregate is a shade less than $11,000; 
and as the appropriation is 812,500, there will be 
something left after paying the architect for heat- 
ing and seating. The funds cannot be drawn 
from the State until July, and the building will 
not be completed before December, but will be 
ready for use in the following January. 

The regular meetings of the Board will here- 
after be held on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of January, April, July and October, when 
bills will be audited. 



DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



Stewart made a musical trip to Topeka this week, 
and says be saw so many things that he hasn't time 
lo write them up. The State Printer is running 
his presses twenty-three hours out of the twenty- 
^ four; and we can just sec that gentleman jerking 
hairs out of his moustache and saying to Harris, 
" Jeem's rivers, why can't you run 'em twenty-live 
hours out of the twenty-four?" And then Harris 

levels his glasses at Martin and says nothing, 

the glasses do the business. 

We extract as follows from a letter received 
from Thos. McKce, an enterprising school teacher 
near Skiddy, Morris county: "Your kindness in 
the form of the Industrialist still reaches me 
weekly, for which I am very grateful to you. I 
find in the paper much that is practical to teach- 
ers. There is nothing so important as the practic- 
al system of education it suggests. I write to you 
in reference to your offer to teachers. 1 think it 
will do you good and help to encourage the chil- 
dren to pay attention to the practical part of their 
work in school." 

The debate of the Webster Society was upon the 
question, "Resolved, That the resumption act of 
1873 should be repealed." Decision for the affirm- 
ative. Extemporaneous speaking also produced a 
good many thoughts on the question of the even- 
ing. Upon the subject of a Society paper the So- 
ciety went into committee of the whole, and some 
rather lively points of order were raised. The 
question of a paper was laid on the table. 

A question regarding Darwinism and the Bible 
VJLwus selected for debate next Saturday evening. 
Tw'he members appointed for declamation, compo- 
sition ami select reading were continued. 

Ukportkr. 

The Board of Regent! met lust Tuesday evening, 
all the memberi present, and kept at work until 
Friday morning, when it adjourned. 

The new College building was let to the lowest 
bidders. Jacob Wlnne, of Manhattan, taking the 



The last number of the Industrialist, published 
at the Agricultural College at Manhattan, shows 
the plan of their new barn. The diagrams are all 
"rule" work, and the craft will coincide with us in 
saying that it is hard to beat.— Olathe Star. 

There is a maxim, oft quoted in connection with 
education, viz.: that "half a loaf is better than no 
bread ; " but I may also be allowed to remark that 
one blade of a pair of scissors is precious little bet- 
ter than no scissors at all, and so it is not well in 
this world to devote a year of precious time to a 
study which cannot be mastered in twenty years. 
—Prentis, in "A Kansan Abroad." 

The new head of the Industrialist is neat. It 
shows all the Agricultural College buildings ; and 
the growth of trees since the publication of the 
picture of the College grounds and buildings a few 
months ago has been remarkable ! We are glad 
that the College authorities have heeded the ad- 
vice of the Champion to " plant trees." They have 
set a good example for the people of the State. 
—Champion. . 

Hon. John A. Anderson, President of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, has something over 200 
acres of winter wheat in this county, which bids 
fair to be a magnificent crop. He proposes to 
have over a hundred acres of prairie turned under 
this season. Anderson is a professor, a preacher, a 
printer, a telegraph operator, a journalist, a finan- 
cier and a farmer ; and he don't seem to have too 
many irons in the fire, either.— Clay Center Dis- 
patch. 

We are obliged to the Dispatch, but are never 
more than one of these numerous gentlemen at a 
time. 

The Manhattan Industrialist came out last 
week with a new head, pictured off in style, show- 
ing the buildings and grounds of the Agricultural 
College, all complete. The head is an ornament to 
the paper, but the College buildings are rather a 
shabby looking lot of old shanties.— St. Mary's Chief. 

We wish that the Chief would come up and see 
the buildings, and then he would gracefully with- 
draw that last remark. These buildings are not 
as showy as those of the Catholic College in his 
town of St. Mary's, nor have they cost as much. 
Excluding the one now used for recitations but 
erected before our day for a barn, and including 
the new College building, all of these will have cost 
the State less than $33,000. Come up some day, 
Evans, and see for yourself. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

Several new classes started this week. 

Prof. Ward's class in surveying is now taking 
practical field work. 

The Industrialist has a new heading and is 
happy. We repeat what we have said before, that 
farmers generally would do well to subscribe for it. 

The Horticultural Society of Manhattan meets 
at the Horticultural building, College, on the 12th 
of March at 2 p. m. Subject of discussion, "Shade 
and Ornamental Trees." 

Prof. Kedzie went to Kansas City Monday, to 
deliver a lecture at the Commencement of the 
Medical Institute of that city. Mrs. Kedzie took 
charge of his classes until his return. 

C. K. Humphrey has purchased Mr. Parish's place, 
west of the College, and has rented it to A. L. 
McNair, who comes here so that his children can 
attend the College. Mr. Parish goes on to his farm 
near Milford. 

Prof. Gale has commenced a collection of seeds, 
which will be of great benefit in detecting adul- 
teration of vegetable grain or grass seed. By 
studying this collection the student can become 
familiar with the different seeds, and thus, fre- 
quently, prevent the importation of noxious 
weeds. 

The next stopping place was York, a famous old 
place, where is the great minster, nearly as famil- 
iar to Americans from pictures as the capitol at 
Washington. I dQ not propose to describe this 
wonderful building, as the purpose of this letter is 
more particularly to speak of the country, not the 
town. I may remark though, in passing, that York 
minster is built of magnesian limestone, as is the 
capitol at Topeka: and as the minster has lasted 
gome four or tive hundred years, so we may hope 
that the present wing of the Kansas State-house 
will endure even till the completion of the insane 
asylum. In the heart of York I saw a bit of green 
grass enclosed by a high wall, which interested me. 
It is the ancient burying ground of the Friends, 
long deceased, and in it is buried Lindley Murray. 
It would not take long to parse the last simple 
sentence fihoat the old grammarian, for with 
Quaker plainness, it only says " that he was born 
and that he died ;" it does not even mention that 
a generation of Americans learned grammar out 
of his little book ; a generation now gone, or go- 
ing, for of those who in so many country school- 
houses on so many drowsy afternoons said over 
and over "1 love" and "you love" and "we 
love," most, are gone away to another country 
where good men would fain hope that He loves. 
The decent body who showed me the place knew 
nothing about the man of the old-time grammar, 
but perhaps Mr. Poutefract, the grocer at the cor- 
ner could tell me; but Mr. P. knew very little 
about his co-religionist who labored so zealously 
to convince men that the personal pronoun " you" 
should he used only in the second person plural ; 
hut be knew, be said, a young man from America, 
Lindley Murray Hoag. There is no getting away, 
you see. from America, — Prmth, in " f Kansan 
Ahmad." 



, TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading ; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded dally upon a scale of 100 ; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and Indolent 

Supils ; thus more than accomplishing all that Is 
esigned to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety In each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished Instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can Tie reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
ta'ned In private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at* $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "hoard themselves " 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount In the direction of this labor, the practice- 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perforin, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation- between 
them Is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses bv work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years wc have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are Inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Anv boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
|ft0 to start with, should he sthlo to r-arvv himself 



through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



LITERARY SOCIETIES. 



Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. A. A. Stewart, President. 

Miss Nena M. Wilson, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Bernhard Anderson, President. 

Clarence E. Wood, Secretary! . 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 35 a. m. 

Going West 5:37 p. m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:50 p. M., and 9:50 p. M. 

Going West 6:25 a.m., and 8: 35 A. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 
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fB^elejjraphy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
-■■ five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

S. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Vocal Music— Regular instruction and dril 1 - 
In the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. . 19-3m 



Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer, stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

lffechanical Department.— Regular in" 
1**- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

The Farm Department of the Agricult- 
ural College offers for sale choice Shorthorn 
bulls, Jersey bulls, and Berkshire pigs of the high- 
est breeding. Address E, M. Shelton, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 3-47-tf 



(filcliool District, Township and Conn- 
^ ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 



■English Iianjeuajse.— The direct aim of the 
-*^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English. 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and. if desired, at the printer's cases. 



mm an hat tan Dank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
!"-■. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 



A Kansan Abroad, By Noble L. Prentis. 
In this volume Mr. Prentis has collected his 
letters first published in the Commonwealth, under 
the title of "Prentis in Europe;" "Pike of 
Pike's Peak," the interesting address originally 
delivered under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and never before printed ; and 
"The World a School," the annual address 
before the State Agricultural College, delivered 
May 25, 1875. One volume, 12mo., of 225 pages, 
tinted paper, full muslin binding embellished 
after design by Henry Worrall. Price, by mail. 
$1.25. Address George W. Martin, Publisher, 
Topeka, .Kansas. 
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he Kansas Publishing House.- A 

Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The onlv Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 
establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fet- 
ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws bv a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas, 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

printed in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 

beautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address. GEO W. MA RTTN. Topeka. Kas 
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[Concluded from first page.] 
probable. Geology, up to the present time, 
has riot a word to say on the origin of man. 
The theory that we are descended from apes 
is a speculation indulged in by zoologists, 
and based on anatomical resemblances in 
the living animals. No ape-like man has 
been found fossil, nor any man-like ape. 
Remains of monkeys and of savage types of 
men have been found; but even the Nean- 
derthal skull was of the average capacity, 
and, as Huxley says, might have contained 
the brain of a philosopher. No geologist 
professes to have proved anything like a 
connecting link between man and apes, and 
till such shall be discovered Geology must 
be, as I am to-night, silent on that topic. 

A student at the theological seminary at 
Andover, who had an excellent opinion of 
his own talent, on one occasion asked the 
professor who taught elocution : 

" What do I specially need to learn in 
this department? " 

" You ought just to learn to read," said 
the professor. 

"Oh, I can read now," replied the stu- 
dent. 

The professor handed the young man a 
testament, and pointing to Luke 24 : 25, he 
asked him to read that. The student read : 
" Then he said unto them, O fools and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken." 

"Ah," said the professor, "they were 
fools for believing the prophets, were they ? " 

Of course that was not right, and so the 
young man tried again. 

" O fools, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken." 

"The prophets, then, were sometimes 
liars ? " asked the professor. 

" No. O fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken. 

"According to this reading," the professor 
suggested, " the prophets were notorious li- 
ars." 

This was not a satisfactory conclusion, and 
so another trial was made. " O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
fume spoken." " I see, now," said the pro- 
fessor, " the prophets wrote the truth, but 
they spoke falsehoods." 

This last criticism discouraged the stu- 
dent, and he acknowledged that he did not 
know how to read." — Oroser, in "Methods of 
Instruction." 

This sort of education is called in Amer- 
ica and by Americans, " Knocking About." 
The course varies with every scholar, and 
occupies various periods of time. With 
most Americans it lasts from early man- 
hood, sometimes from early boyhood, to the 
end of life. It is the fate of very few to 
graduate early; to find some sailor's snug 
harbor where they may ponder over what 
they learned, and be knocked about no more. 
The students of Knock About University 
cannot locate on the map the seat of that 
institution; it lias no special post-office 
address. Like love, it is found in the camp, 
the court, the field and the grove. The stu- 
dent resides at no particular boarding 
house ; and, as I have said before, the course 
varies with each student, though the course 
is by no means optional, since the student 
frequently pursues branches which he does 
not fancy ; and, indeed, instances are of rec- 
ord where the course has suddenly ended at 
the branch of a tree. — Prentis, in "A Kansan 
Abroad." _____ 

BETTER to be unborn, than untaught; for 
ignorance is the root of misfortune. — Plato. 

The House Committee on Education and 
Labor have agreed to report a bill to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of sales of public lands 
among the several States for the purposes 
of ed ncation. — Exchange. 

It is not necessary that a cow shall have 
cost two or three hundred dollars, or be en- 
tered in any herd book whatever, in order 
to make butter of the very finest quality. 
But it in essential that the butter-maker un- 
derstands the business, and has proper fa- 
cilities. — National id. 

a BILL Ikis been reported favorably in the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives to 
encourage the planting of trees along the 
roadside. This bill allows every person 
liable for road tax one dollar for every four 
trees transplanted along the roadside, the 
distance of such trees apart ranging from 
fifty to seventy feet, according to variety. 
A "pretty good example for Kansas to im- 
itate. — Cherokee Banner. 



In Germany sacks are admirably pre- 
served by steeping them in a solution of tan- 
nin for twenty-four hours and instantly dry- 
ing them. Two pounds of tan are allowed 
to steep in twelve quarts of boiling water for 
one hour, then filtered. 

In 1845 the English Parliament made a 
loan to her farmers of $50,000,000 to enable 
them to tile-drain their farms, which was 
renewed in 1855. The English crop has 
been doubled in forty years. 



Tbe Press on the Agricultural College. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will he useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city arc now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Dodge City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education. — Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— Chase County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education. — Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses. — Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— Oxford Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President. — Troy Bulletin. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.— Blue Rapids 
Times. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot, but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry.— LaCrosse Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantages of this College.— Neodesha Free Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Zor- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jewell 
County Diamond. 

The result, of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College will be to give the State men who 
have farming reduced to a profitable science.— 
Columbus Vidette. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is rapidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
prevailed against it, and is now recognized as one 
of our most beneficial and creditable institutions. 
— Junction City Union. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women.— Wichita Eagle. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— Alma Blade. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— ./Veio Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should do receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— Atchison 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfect! veness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Garnetl Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamcgo Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend —Great 
RpiuI Democrat. 



If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
—Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

Ifprechanlcal Department.— Regular in- 

MM. gtruction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-M"aking, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ng, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



ress-Malting and Millinery.— Daily 

instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical' teacher. 



Xlarming for Profit.— Special courses in 
-■- Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage. Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of, 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture 

flhemist ry and Physics.— The most val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 
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ansas Publishing House.— Standard 

Stock, Standard Work. Standard Prices, to 

be had at the Bindory and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders, 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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atheinatlcs.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

_<l>ecial for Woman.— Special lectures on 
R* Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemittry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J.K.Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fiftv cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for 82.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Youna Folks and the Industrialist for 
81.00. * 26-tf 

Agricultural College Lands. — These 
•«■- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$8.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan. Kas. 



A Kansan Abroad, By Noble L. Prentis. 
In this volume Mr. Prentis has collected his 
letters first published in the Commonwealth, under 
the title of "Prentis in Europe;" "Pike of 
Pike's Peak," the interesting address originally 
delivered under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and never before printed ; and 
"The World a School," the annual address 
before the State Agricultural College, delivered 
May 25, 1875. One volume, 12mo., of 225 pages, 
tinted paper, full muslin binding embellished 
after design by Henry Worrall. Price, by mail, 
$1.25. Address George W. Martin, Publisher, 
Topeka, Kansas. 



Printing!— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments otter a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Booh, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in it-- teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second —-Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8_ "' 



_r hardening for Profit.— Instruction and 
W drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 



The Western 
Industry .- 



Review of Science audi 
-A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
Ac, &c, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals 01 this country and 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 

"KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
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Board of Regents. 

J. LAWRENCE, Chairman, Beloit, Mitchell Co. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Co. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL, Columbus. Cherokee Co. 

S. M. 'WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 

T. C. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Pitrcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
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B^AXTLTIVrY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Matliematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricul., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWA RT, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood ann Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus ottered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Kngraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, thereforo, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
49-TITITION ABSOLUTELY FREE!"** 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
began January 8d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 

[\ normal schools for the special training of public 
i school teachers; a university for the education of 
S those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the " industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 

Professional education: 

Ministers - 0.43 

Lawyers J}-™ 

Doctors "•'* 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture • o9.li 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13-89 

In trade and transportation 9.51=97.16 



1.13= 1.18 



1.71 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture Is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
I familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
A further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
^ Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guishedfrom a "professional" education. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101,28 by lost report .The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about 820,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
D aid The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant This 
is the only one of the State's Institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the finest agricut- 
a«l State in America. The Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way with its connecting lines, gives speedy com- 
munication with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
nrofewtonal education. It makes the pupil intel- 
RJen "nd expert in the use of the English lan- 
S in the use of numbers as employed by 
?he farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
Sinter and architect. Words figures and lines 
Src t^ols which all men use. it then gives thor- 
oattY. instruction and laborator al or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful, to an 
i !?»iUo-ent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Pr ae iea" Apiculture, Natural Philosophy Bot- 
F«t Fntoniology, Practical Horticulture Land- 
_'* n /^ GaXning, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
k "n? Analytical ^Chemistry, Surveying, Geology 
«| .ma Anaij l, ^2 . Meteoroloev. Agricultural 

^hffi^owKaT'Bo^yrpf^tlcal Law and 
f!!SS It has an equally practical and effective 
Log «; for the education of woman as a woman, 
course for ' ,ie mul and a8 ft worker instead of as a 
instead oi as a man, an welutocked farm an d 

bUtt frv y knd w i "quipped shops, forgiving hoys 
nU r nA«V fnfaTm and nursery work and in wood 
pr 5rnn work and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making? printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music 



An Offer. 

For the purpose of inducing Kansas 
teachers to determine for themselves the 
ability or inability of pupils to perform 
the elementary operations of the branches 
taught in the public schools, we make any 
one or all of the following offers : 

One number of the Industrialist free 
for two months to that one of your pupils 
who, upon fair competition with the others, 
shall prove to be the best speller of every- 
day English words,— geographical and sci- 
entific technicalities being barred. 

Another number free for two months to 
the most accurate user of figures in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction and divi- 
sion, — arithmetical and algebraic puzzles 
being barred. 

Another number, ditto, to the one writing 
the most legible and neatest hand, legibility 
to have the preference. 

Another number, ditto, to the one who 
makes the best floor-plans and cross-section 
of your school-house, drawn upon a scale of 
one-eighth of an inch to the foot. 

Another, ditto, to the one who writes the 
best " local" for the nearest newspaper, the 
editor to name the subject and to be the 
judge, and the " local " to be over one and 
less than two " sticks " in length. 

In each case except the last, the teacher 
is to conduct the examination and make the 
decision according to his or her best judg- 
ment. 

Healthy Homes for Farmers. 



Science Applied to Bvery-Day Affairs. 

The following is the substance of a lec- 
ture by Prof. R. C. Kedzie, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, reported by the De- 
troit Free Press: 

In opening, Prof. Kedzie enlarged upon 
the necessity of good health for the farmer, 
and the commercial and moral value of that 
great desideratum. The outdoor life of the 
farmer, he remarked, was conducive to good 
health, as were likewise the uniformity of 
his hours of labor and repose. But not- 
withstanding this, statistics prove that the 
lawyer, the minister and the doctor were 
longer lived than the farmer. Without go- 
ing into all the reasons that might be as- 
signed for this fact, Prof. Kedzie restricted 
himself to the field of the home as related 
to health. He made this plea for the 
healthy homes, he said, especially for the 
sake of women. " Man's life is in the field ; 
his days are spent in the broader, grander 
and more diversified life, significantly 
named ' outdoors.' It was far otherwise 
with women. If the house is the scene of 
discomfort, the occasion of ill health and 
draggling disease, there is no escape for her 
except in the grave." 

THE SITE FOR A HOUSE 

was very important, and the farmer had far 
more opportunity to select a suitable place 
than the citizen cooped up in a small lot. 
He advocated the choosing of some gentle 
swell of ground, not a hill which one must 
wearily climb. The ground should flow off 
with a gentle declination to the south or 
southeast, and afforded a cheerful outlook 
over some portions of the farm. Swamp 
and low ground should be avoided; espe- 
cially to the southwest and west, because the 
prevailing winds would then bring ague 
and malarial diseases to the house. 



THE GROUND 

on which a house is built should be free 
from stagnant water, both surface-soil and 
subsoil. The elaborate researches of Pet- 
tenskofer, of Germany, and Bowditch and 
others has demonstrated the close relation 
between the prevalence of consumption and 
low forms of fever and the approach of the 
water-line to the surface of the soil. If the 
soil and subsoil were not free from stagnant 
water to the depth of six feet, make them so 
by underdraining. You cannot afford not 
to underdrain if you prize life and health. 

The Professor enlarged on the question of 
aspect and the importance of studying the 
relation of the house to sun and wind. It 
might not be always possible to arrange this 
as one would wish, but when it can the 
house should face the south or the 
southeast. He deprecated the tendency 
to make everything square with the com- 
pass or at right angles, and said, with refer- 
ence to the southeastern aspect, that if the 
farmer would make a gently winding road 
lead from the highway to the house, which 
is screened from public view by a few ever- 
greens, he might have his house front which 
way he would. The living rooms should be 
on the eastern side of the house because 
this receives the first sunlight in the morn- 
ing and is in the shade in the afternoon. 
In the summer the mornings are often chilly 
and the afternoons very hot. The eastern 
rooms will therefore be agreeably warmed 
by the sun in the morning and pleasantly 
cool in the afternoon. The eastern side of 
the house is also shielded from violent 
winds. A clump or row of evergreens 
should be planted near the house on the 
southwest and west sides to break the force 
of the cruel southwest winds in the winter. 

THE MATERIAL. 

A brick house, said Prof. Kedzie, costs 
more at the outset, but is more durable 
and may cost no more in the long run. It 
is less liable to destruction by fire, is warm- 
er in winter, and cooler in summer, and 
affords better conditions for health than a 
house of wood, because the walls are more 
permeable by air. Dry brick and mortar 
afford a ready passage for air, but wet brick 
and mortar arrest its passage, which is one 
reason why damp walls are unwholesome. 
The difference of twenty degrees of temper- 
ature between outdoor and indoor air will 
cause the passage of seven cubic feet nine 
inches of air each hour through every square 
yard of wall surface made of brick. Each 
brick, when dry, contains from one-half to 
three-quarters of a pint of air ; if a dry brick 
can hold so much of air, it can permit the 
air to slowly breathe through it. A house 
built of 50,000 dry brick Will absorb an 
average of half a pound of water to each 
brick from the mortar — a quantity equal to 
one hundred barrels of water in the green 
walls, all of which must evaporate before 
the house is fit to live in. For a long time 
the windows of such a house will weep from 
the condensation, just as the family will 
weep if they move in too soon. With 
regard to 

WALL PAPER, 

Professor Kedzie said the sizing on the 
paper and the sizing used in placing the 
paper on the wall prevent almost absolutely 
the passage of air. A house must breathe 
to be healthy, just as truly as an animal, 
but a wet wall and a papered wall is a 
strangled wall. We hear much of the hygi- 
enic value of perforated buckskin. It would 
be just as sensible .to perforate a wire seive. 
Air will pass through leather, and every 
garment must be penetrated and washed by 
air to preserve health. The house is onlya 
huge overcoat. Wood is permeable by air 
in the direction of the grain. Very little 
air passes when the siding is painted. The 



ttir in wooden houses passes through cracks 
between the boards, thus causing disagreea- 
ble draughts. The walls of a house should 
breathe, not blow. There is a method of 
building coming into use which is not ex- 
pensive, and which promises good results, 
viz., building a frame of wood and veneer- 
ing it with brick, or inclosing the frame 
with a four-inch wall of brick. 

RAT-PROOF WALLS. 

Rats seriously interfere with the health - 
fulness of a house. If you build of brick, 
bring forward one course of brick, so as to 
everywhere touch the baseboard at the bot- 
tom of every room; at the top of every 
room bring forward another row of brick so 
as to touch the plastering, and thus cut off 
every hollow space in your walls at top and 
bottom. If you build of wood, let in a piece 
of scantling between the studding at top and 
bottom, and lay a tight course of brick and 
mortar on the top of these pieces of scant- 
ling. Brick up the spaces between the ends 
of your joists. 

He inveighed against the short-sighted, 
inconvenient and unhealthy practice of 
building half-stories, productive of sweating 
boxes, and saving only an inconsiderable 
trifle, as the same expense would roof the 

building. 

Going Out into tne World. 
I say "going out into the world," and 1 
use the expression advisedly. The young 
man or woman who has passed twenty years 
of life, who has known something of strug- 
gle and toil, incurred possibly to avail 
himself or herself of th e advantages of this 
very institution, may think that he or she 
is already in the midst of the great world ; 
but this is hardly the case. New York har- 
bor is a part of the ocean ; the water is salt 
and sometimes rough, and the breeze that 
blows over it is fresh and strong, and the 
tide rises and falls; but no ships are ever 
seen under full sail in its waters. They are 
towed about by steam tugs, and it is only 
when you are outside of the Narrows, and 
the tug has cast off and the pilot is gone, 
that you are at sea; and the difference is, 
that from that time, on her journey through 
light and darkness, through sunshine and 
storm, near the low reef or sunken rock, for 
thousands of miles, until the once familiar 
stars are gone and even the heavens are 
strange, the good ship must care for herself 
alone. For days she sails the lonely deep, 
nor sees the faintest glimmering of a friend- 
ly sail. When the sky grows black, the 
waves grow white, and the vessel rolls and 
groans like a sick man in his sleep, she can- 
not run into a friendly harbor ; her salvation 
depends on her keeping off" shore. If there 
are defects in her construction, if she is ill- 
manned, or if her rigging is worn when she 
leaves port, she cannot return to mend these 
defects. Courage and skill on the part of 
the officers must repair damages and provide 
against calamity. But there is no going 
back. She is at sea. 

And this it is that makes going out from 
an institution like this really going out into 
the world, because it marks the limit be- 
tween dependence and self-help. — Pren&U, 
in "A Kansan Abroad." 

It is remarked with emphasis that the 
time for the study of the elements of natural 
science may be secured by a thorough revi- 
sion of the old seven branch course of com- 
mon-school studies. Not more than one or 
two of them can be dispensed with, and not 
one need be, in order to make room for the 
new studies. How, then, is the necessary 
time to be gained for the natural science ? 
By eliminating or discarding all useless or 
superfluous matter from the text-books, and 
thereby saving wasted time. This, with 
improved methods of teaching, will effect- 
ually solve the problem. — Newttm Batemav. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 

The first time it is at Pleasanton, March 
21, and the next time at Lamed, March 
29; and, besides, there are several other 
timeB that we don't know of, but every time 
and everywhere it is a treat. Which the 
same it is Noble L. Prentis' lecture on 
Europe. 



We give herewith a rough cut showing 
the elevation of the College barn, the point 
of view being on the lower side of the hill. 
From the upper side, but one story appears : 




The Kansas Press. 

The Industrialist receives regularly 
one hundred and sixty of the one hundred 
and eighty odd papers published in Kansas. 
The reading thereof takes no little time, 
but always gives pleasure ; and it naturally 
suggests the subject of the Kansas press. 

There are very few persons outside of a 
printing-office who don't know exactly how 
to run a paper. Most vocations require 
some antecedent training; but, according 
to the notion of these persons, the ability to 
run any other man's paper is an inborn 
power of the American citizen. He can do 
that just as easily as he can stand on* a 
street-corner and inform his companions 
exactly how each passing gentleman ought 
to manage his particular affairs, although 
he has no more knowledge of those aflairs 
than a cat has of theology. If there is any 
business that requires less brain than that of 
minding some other man's business, we 
dont know what it is ; and the men who 
engage in it heaviest are the shallowest. 
And these are the hombres who most bowl 
about the local and State press, authorita- 
tively showing just what it isn' t and just 
what it ought to be ; and the force of their 
authority bulges up from what they don't 
know about it. Selah ! 

Editors are neither perfect nor infallible, 
but they certainly have the very decided 
advantage over the hombres which arises 
from the constant doing of a thing. 
Any man who follows a given business 
vear after year has knocked into him a lot 
of experience that the outsider does not, 
and thus gradually acquires a fitness for 
that particular business which the other has 
not ; and, as a general proposition, the chan- 
ces ' are that Kansas editors are about as 
competent to decide upon the best way of 
conducting their own papers as are the 

hombres. 

There is not a single paper in the State 
which could not be and would not be better 
run if— it had a better support. The diffi- 
culty lies in the want of means, and not in 
the want of either brains or skill upon the 
part of Kansas editors — the hombres to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Of course we 
are speaking of the State press as a whole. 
Our experience, based upon the reading of 
exchanges, is that in the presentation of 
general and local news, of brainy editorials, 
and of fearless discussions of all questions 
affecting their readers and locality, as well 



as in the matter of typographical workman- 
ship, the Kansas press is fully equal to that 
of any other State five times our age, popu- 
lation or wealth. Furthermore, that as a 
whole and in the long run, it fights for 
right as against wrong, honesty as against 
fraud, virtue as against vice, temperance as 
against drunkenness, and the greatest good 
of the masses. 

Any man maybe deceived; all men are 
more or less swayed by personal interest; 
and editors are only men. But we have yet 
to meet the man who, when his own inter- 
ests were not involved, deliberately pre- 
ferred ignorance to knowledge, error to 
truth, or wrong to right. It so happens 
that what is the interest of one locality is 
not the interest of another ; that what will 
be advocated by one journal will be opposed 
by another ; that in the discussion the real 
truth will sooner or later appear; that in 
due time men will see and accept the truth ; 
and, therefore, on the average, and in long 
periods, both the press and the people rally 
about the truth and march with it to vic- 
tory. The men who, as a class, watch the 
fight closest are the editors, for the simple 
reason that they are leaders, and have a 
greater interest in knowing how the battle 
is going and on which side of countless 
issues affecting their readers the truth lies. 
No other man in any locality is so quick 
to see a movement which threatens to help 
or hurt that locality, and no other one 
deals with it so promptly, or contributes 
more liberally of his labor and space to pro- 
mote the general interest. The moral of all 
which is, give your editor more patronage 
and less growling. 



The Problem Solved. 

We live in an age of unparalleled prog- 
ress and grand social revolutions. Science, 
like the precious cornucopia of by-gone 
times, pours out, day after day, its innu- 
merable and startling discoveries, and places 
new and serviceable agents at our disposal, 
inviting all to come and partake. Closely 
after, as in a race, follow the mechanic arts, 
utilizing these new powers for the benefit of 
the human family. The time is approach- 
ing when every occupation which requires 
no skill and only brute force shall cease to 
be the daily work of human beings. The 
machine will then do our routine work, and 
do it cheaper and better, too. Why should 
a human being be doomed to spend his days 
in ascending and descending a ladder with a 
load of bricks on his shoulder, when at one- 
tenth of the cost a machine made of iron and 
driven by coal will do the work ? 

This golden age is fast approaching. 
Lavalle's dredging-barges driven by steam 
excavated in our day the Suez Canal in less 
time than 20,000 laborers could have done 
by means of hand tools only. A large east- 
ern cotton-mill spins and manufactures into 
calico more raw cotton than 100,000 spin- 
ners and hand weavers could with the prim- 
itive hand tools of our forefathers. Similar 
agencies, multiplying the power of the 
human arm a thousand-fold, are to-day 
completely changing agriculture and hus- 
bandry. Agriculture is fast becoming 
chemistry, and husbandry machinery. The 
stupid drudgery of our forefathers is a thing 
of the past. One man to-day does more 
work on a farm, raises a larger crop, and 
does it easier and better, than four men a 
century ago. 

Sometimes we look hack with amazement 
to the age of king Cheops, the builder of the 
enormous pyramids in the plains of the 
Nile. We wonder how men could have 
heaped such gigantic stone-piles without a 
knowledge of the sciences of the day ; but 
what insignificant jobs are they when com- 



pared with our thousand-mile railroads, 
stretching from ocean to ocean and traveled 
by tens of thousands of marvelous engines. 
While voluntary labor, the machine, and 
intelligence have built these channels of 
commerce for the benefit of free humanity, 
it was the lash, swung over the shoulders, of 
slaves by a barbarous despot, that construct- 
ed the other,— and to no sensible purpose 
whatever. 

This may illustrate the secret of the suc- 
cess of our century. There servile toil, 
here voluntary labor ; there stupid drudg- 
ery, here intelligence with its machinery; 
there work to no purpose ; here " the pay- 
ing end first." It might be said that our 
time fails to produce a Plato or Aristotle ; 
but we can answer with Newton, Liebig, 
Gauss, Laplace, Morse, Stephenson, etc. 
Instead of studying the abstract and there- 
from forging new systems of mental phil- 
osophy, the nineteenth century aims to un- 
derstand and conquer the concrete. That 
universal welfare which the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome could not create, will be 
an accomplished fact through the influence 
of the science and industrial art of modern 
Europe and America. 

Csesars have tried to solve the problem by 
glorious conquests of other nations, Pizarroes 
by discovering new gold fields, and Machia- 
vellis by tying Gordian knots of court 
trickery; but the first tempest that swept 
over their empires proved that their struc- 
tures were card-houses. Now, after ages of 
fruitless experiment, the problem becomes 
solved and presents itself to the modern 
statesman and student of political economy 
in such a simple form that we can hardly 
understand how it ever could have puzzled 
a live brain. 

Diogenes taught that poverty was a vir- 
tue. Diesterweg, the founder of Prussia's 
public school system, a type of the nine- 
teenth century school-man, says, in a lecture 
to his fellow-teachers: "You may teach 
your pupils to be contented, but show them 
also that poverty is no virtue. A certain 
amount of wealth is indispensable to the 
welfare of individual and nation. A poor 
nation never did anything great. Teach 
your pupils to earn all they can, and teach 
them to use it for the greatest benefit to 
themselves and their neighbors." His 
words were heeded, and the result is known. 
The immense sums annually expended, 
and all the strenuous efforts made in the 
various countries of Europe, for industrial 
education, show that statesmanship has at 
last found out that political prosperity de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the civil 
community. — J. D. Walters. 
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Common School Studies. 

The term " education " is quite as general 
as the term " dry goods." Its value depends 
upon an ability to supply the wants of the 
user, and therefore it varies in value just as 
these wants vary. No man pretends that a 
course of study which best qualifies a pupil 
for banking, equally, or at all, qualifies an- 
other pupil for farming ; because the banker 
prospers by understanding and obeying the 
laws of exchange, and the farmer those of 
production — laws which are as different as 
those of steam and stars. The real worth, 
therefore, of the instruction given in the 
public schools depends upon the vocations 
which the pupils will follow in after life, 
and upon the use which they will have in 
these vocations for the knowledge and skill 
it affords. All admit that the existing 
course is designed to give pupils that train- 
ing which is deemed of most value in the 
work of the learned professions. We re- 
ceived it from the older States ; they, from 
Europe; and no one can deny that the con- 



tinental universities were and are erected 
for these professions. So that, in following 
this example, Kansas necessarily adopted a 
course of study framed for the direct and 
express training of pupils preparing for the 
learned professions, and from which any 
advantage derived by all other students i» 
indirect and accidental. In every school- 
house from Atchison to Great Bend and 
from Fort Scott to Beloit, the 147,000 pupils 
of Kansas, forming a grand orchestra main- 
tained at the public expense, are" playing 
year after year the opera of the Barber of 
Seville ; and if any of them wish to rehearse 
the Anvil Chorus or the Song of the Shirt, 
they must go out-of-doors and whistle on 
their own hook. If any one doubts this 
statement, let him analyze the course of 
study, and see if there be any other basis on 
which he can answer the query: "Why are 
the branches in their present proportions ? 
Why so much fancy grammar, abstract 
mathematics, classics and sciences that no- 
body ever uses except professors in col- 
leges?" He will soon see that either it is 
directly designed for the professional pupils, 
or it never was "designed" for any purpose 
under the sun. 

Now, what vocations will the pupils follow 
as adults? Those which the adults of Kan- 
sas now follow. For while it is not true that 
the son of every farmer will be a farmer, or p 
of every lawyer a lawyer, yet it is true that ™ * 
in an agricultural State the general ratio of 
vocations remains nearly the same from gen- 
eration to generation. It is upon the cer- 
tainty of this law of averages that millions 
of dollars are profitably invested in the life 
and fire insurance. So that for our pur- 
poses the immediate future may safely be 
judged bv the recent past. 

In 1870, as shown by the U. S. census, 
our latest data, Kansas had a population of 
364,369. Nearly one-third of these persons 
were under ten years of age. Of the re- 
maining 258,051, a little less than half, 123,- 
852, were employed in some of the many 
vocations by which money is gained. 
Grouping the detailed pursuits under the 
general headings of agriculture, personal 
service, manufactures, trade and transporta- 
tion, and professional, the percentages were 
as follows: In every one hundred persons, 
fifty-nine (59.13 per cent) were engaged in 
agricultural industries, fifteen (14.63) in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
fourteen (13.89) in personal service not oth- 
erwise grouped, ten (10.00) in trade jinfl 
transportation, and less than three (2.85) in 
what are known as the learned professions. 
Of this latter group, one (1.13) person in 
the whole hundred was a teacher, three- 
quarters (0.73) of a man a doctor, half (0.55) 
a man a lawyer, and less than half (0.43) a 
man a preacher.* 

While the population has largely in- 
creased, yet the increase has been chiefly of 
industrialists, and it is not likely that these 
ratios have materially changed 
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In the face of these facts, can any man 
prove to the satisfaction of the people of 
Kansas that a course of study framed for 
the direct benefit of the professional classes, 
and only indirectly or not at all for that of 
the industrial classes, is calculated to give 
the greatest good to the greatest number of 
pupils? Are the interests of the ninety- 
seven scholars to be subordinated to the in- 
terests of the three? 

Why, in the year 1870, there were as 
many butchers and more milliners than 
preachers; as many shoemakers and more 
painters than lawyers; more masons and 
twice as many blacksmiths as doctors ; three 
times as many house servants as teachers ; 
and two thousand more carpenters alone 
than all of these professional classes put 
together. There were only 3,532 persons 
in the professions, while there were 21,714 . 
farm laborers — the mass of whom will be- M 
come farmers, and, in addition, 50,820 taxm-W 
ers, with a total of 73,228 persons engaged 
in the single industry of agriculture alone. 

*I am one of this class, and stand behind no 
man in fully estimating the worth of that profes- 
sion which seeks the truest welfare of humanity. 
My point is that the professions are able to take 
care of themselves, and, in doing it, should not 
absorb the public schools.— J. A. A. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1878. 



There were forty-8ix students who reached the 
first rank the past month. 

A number of strangers, from all parts of the 
country, have visited the College this week. 

The wheat on the College farm is in a splendid 
condition — especially the experimental plat. 

W. C. Stewart is in Manhattan, and will remain 
two weeks. He says that boy of his weighs just a 
ton. 



We call attention to the advertisement in an- 
other column of stock for sale by the Farm Depart- 
ment. 



Our stock is increasing rapidly. A litter of 
choice Berkshire pigs of the finest breeding is 
among the latest arrivals. 



We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

Three teams are constantly at work on the farm 
turning over some of the richest of Kansas soil, 
and doing other spring work. 



"A Kansan Abroad," that book from the pen of 
the inimitable Prentis, will be issued from the 
Kansas Publishing House in a few days. 

Another fine Shorthorn calf presented itself at 
the College barn the other day and asked for spe- 
cial favors. Grace Young is caring for it. 



We would say something complimentary about 
the weather, but if we do it will surely change, 
and so we are content to enjoy it in silence. 

Peach blossomare almost ready to bloom, and if 
this weather continues will soon be out; but if 
this weather does not continue— good-by, peaches. 



Spring work in the Farm and Horticultural 
Departments is being rushed along during this 
fine weather as fast as time and means will allow. 



There has been a marked improvement in the 
appearance of things around the Horticultural and 
Mechanical buildings. The ground has been care- 
fully graded and seeded to grass. 

During the past week some of our students have 
been compelled to go home to engage in farm 
work. We are sorry to part with them, for they 
are earnest, hard working boys. 

Mr. W. P. Popenoe, member of the State Board 
of Agriculture, Treasurer of the State Grange, and 
one of Shawnee couuty's best farmers, gave the 
College farm an overhauling yesterday. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education lor business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for buildiug or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Judge Clardy, of Wamego, made us a very pleas- 
ant call last Monday morning. The Judge has 
some very practical ideas on the^ducational ques- 
tion. He proposes to send his sons to the College 
next term. 

We are requested to announce that a Grand Mu- 
sical Convention will be held in Council Grove, 
Kansas, from the 10th to the 19th of April, itielu- 
clusive, to be conducted by Prof. II. S. Perkins, of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

We were pleased to receive a visit on Monday 
from Arthur Stewart, the restaurant man of To- 
peka, a former resident of Manhattan and student 
in the College. He came up to attend the funeral 
of Rev. R. D. Parker's father. 

Mr. Thomas Wells, living some two miles west 
of the College, was badly injured last Friday by a 
fall from a wagon loaded with corn stalks. The 
wheels passed over his head and arm, and had not 
the ground been soft the wounds would have been 

more serious. 

Mr. Suttou, an experienced farmer and stock 
raiser of Floyd county, Iowa, after looking over 
the College herd of Shorthorns last week, pro- 
nounced them as good a lot as he had ever seen, 
and not surpassed individually by the best of the 
i Canadians which he has lately visited. 

During the week the farm has thoroughly tested 
the working of Perkinson's Patent Flexible Trip- 
let Harrow, sold by Messrs. Dow A Raphel, of this 
city The Implement Itself is a good deal longer 
than its name,- just thirteen feel eighl Inches, in 
fact,— and better work and more of it we have 
never seen done by a harrow. 



And this is the testimony which comes from a 
prominent gentleman in New Jersey, to whom a 
specimen copy of our paper was sent : " The Indus- 
trialist is highly appreciated, and read regularly 
by more than one educator here. I intend quot- 
ing from it in the county paper, for which I am 
correspondent and agent. I think I can place a 
copy where it will do good, if you are disposed to 
send it." 

The wave of temperance enthusiasm which was 
started in this city during the Reynolds meetings 
has rolled out into nearly every school district 
within a radius of ten miles of Manhattan. Three 
or four sets of recruiting officers are sent out in 
different directions every Sabbath, and the in- 
creased interest in the temperance movement and 
the multiplicity of blue ribbons tell the story of 
their labors. 

Last Saturday night being the time for the elec- 
tion of officers in the Webster Society, the oebate 
was postponed. The election resulted as follows : 
President, L. A. Salter; Vice-President, A. N. 
Godfrey; Recording Secretary, Tully Scott; Cor- 
responding Secretary, James A. Bell; Treasurer, 
Irving Todd ; Marshal, A. Beacham. 

The question of Society paper, laid on table at 
last meeting, was taken up, and it was decided to 
have a written paper read every week by one edi- 
tor. The first number will be presented in two 
weeks, A. N. Godfrey, editor. Reporter. 

Alpha Beta Society called to order March 8th by 
George H. Perry. President and Vice-President 
being absent, Amos E. Wilson was chosen to act 
as President pro tern. Debate was upon the ques- 
tion: "Resolved, That uneducated men make the 
most successful farmers." Decision in favor of 
negative. The Gleaner was read by Miss Grace 
Parker and George H. Perry. The duties assigned 
for next week are : Declamation, G. L. Piatt; es- 
say, Ezra Clarke ; Gleaner, Miss Hattie Allen. 
The next number of the Gleaner will be edited by 
A. T. Blain and Jennie Coe. The following offi- 
cers were elected to serve the remainder of the 
term: President, G. L. Piatt; Vice-President, H. 
F. Coe ; Secretary, Estella Bouton ; Treasurer, H. 
A. Piatt; Marshal, Chas. McConnell; Reporter, 
Chas. McConnell. Pay us a visit. C. 



During the past month the following students 
have stood in the first rank, having made an aver- 
age grade of ninety-five or over in all their 
studies : 

Barton— Win. II. Mitchell, Grume Pegan. 

Cherokee— Alice Allen, Hattie Allen. 

Clay— Jasper Cowell, John R. Rairden, Etta 
Wylie, John Wylie, Oliver Wylie. 

Cloud— Kate Bean. 

Dickinson— Wm. Day, Amos E. Wilson, Nena M. 
Wilson. 
Greenwood— Estella Bouton, Albert N. Godfrey. 

Johnson— James A.Bell, Albert Dickson, James 
Dickson, Thomas R. Moore. 
Lyon — Clement O. Smith. 
Marshall— Augustine Beacham, Pierce Hiekey. 

McPherson— Bern hard Anderson, Charles Lund- 
berg. 
Missouri — Henry F. Coe, Jennie A. Coe. 
Mitchell— Tully Scott. 
Montgomery — Lewis A. Salter. 
New York — Henry W. Thorne. 
Osborne— Wilmer K. Eckman. 
Ottawa— Silas C. Mason, Wm. E. Rollings. 
Pottawatomie — Julia Finney, Corwin J. Reed. 

Biletf— Arthur Blain, Ellen Fletcher, Mina J. 
Hosmer, Fletcher M. Jeffrey, Emma Knostman, 
Emma L. Parish, (ieorge L. Piatt, Gus U. Piatt, 
Ella Vincent, Rowena J. Whaley, Clarence Wood. 

Sedgwick — Emma L. Cook. 

Shawnee — Lewis W. Call. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

There is going to be a town clock on the new 
school-house. 

The father of Rev. R. D. Parker died last Sun- 
day, and the funeral was held on Tuesday. He 
was nearly 8(i years old. 

Prof. D. Hungerford was admitted to the bar of 
practicing attorneys last Wednesday. He passed 
an excellent examination. 

The Industrialist has a new head — the cut 
representing how the College grounds and build- 
ings are expected to look when completed. The 
design was executed by Prof. John Walters, of In- 
dustrial Drawing. 

The Dr. Hunting Division of sons of Temper- 
ance, No. 54, was organized by Rev. Wake last 
Saturday evening. Itev. A. D. Goodwin was elected 
W. P.; l)r Little, P. W. P. ; S. G. Hoyt R. S. 
Regular meetings will be held every Monday 
night. 

Mr. Wilder informs us that, having raised one- 
half the amount necessary to erect a fountain in 
the park at the depot from the citizens of Manhat- 
tan, the railroad authorities have notified him 
that they will furnish the balance, and conse- 
quently the fountain is a fixed fact. 



NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

Last week Judge Harper brought us a stalk of 
alfalfa two feet long that had grown this year. 

At the Reynolds meetings in Salina, over 2,000 
signatures were obtained to the Murphy pledge. 

The new organ for St. Paul's Church has arrived, 
and will be ready Cor use soon. It isdeeidedly the 
finest organ in this part of the State. 

We understand that Walter ('. Howard will join 



the M. E. Conference this session, and take work 
wherever sent. We wish him good success. 

Maples have been in blossom for several weeks, 
and this week we saw peaches blossoming, plums 
budding. Gardening has generally commenced. 

Louis Humphrey, from Milford, was in town this 
week, and was cordially greeted by his numerous 
friends. He has been teaching, and just now has 
two weeks' vacation. 

The Webster Society will next week commence 
the issue of a written paper, the Webster Reporter. 
It will be original, the Society constituting its 
corps of correspondents. 

Spring is upon us ; the meadow lark, mosquito 
and frog sing their wonted lays, and the wheat 
grows green all around. The weather is splendid 
for work, and farmers are busy. 

Gen. Judson Kilpatrick will lecture at the Pres- 
byterian Church, Monday evening, March 25th, for 
the benefit of the Manhattan Institute. His sub- 
ject will be "Sherman's March to the Sea." Ad- 
mission, fifty cents; three tickets for $1. From 
the national reputation of the lecturer, we pre- 
sume that those who desire seats had better pro- 
cure tickets in advance. 

The College Drill Club was organized last term 
for the purpose of practice in parliamentary law. 
It now has a membership of twenty-seven. Much 
interest is shown in the meetings, there being no 
lack of motions and resolutions. President Ander- 
son and other members of the Faculty take an 
active part. The Club meets Wednesday of each 
week at 7 p. m. All interested in parliamentary 
practice are cordially invited to attend. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

The Industrialist, of Manhattan, comes out 
with a new heading which looks very neat and 
attractive. — Florence Herald. 

The Industrialist has adopted a new heading, 
in which is shown the College buildings, with for- 
est trees in the background, giving the paper a 
very tasty appearance. — Garnett Plaindealer. 

The Manhattan Industrialist comes out with a 
new head, representing the Agricultural College 
grounds and buildings. It is a live paper, and we 
are pleased to see it prosper. — Oskaloosa Independent. 

The Manhattan Industrialist has just received 
a new head, and it makes quite an improvement 
in the appearance of a before good-looking paper. 
We are glad to see this indication of prosperity, 
and hope that this useful little paper may con- 
tinue to flourish.— Ma Register. 

The Industrialist, the Kansas Agricultural 
College paper, comes to us now very much en- 
larged, with a new head and otherwise improved. 
Although one of the smallest, it is one of the most 
interesting exchanges coming to this office. Long 
may it wave. — Washington Republican. 

The Industrialist comes to us with a beautiful 
new heading, showing the Agricultural College 
buildings and grounds. We had no idea that 
those things would look so nice on paper. As 
pretty as a picture. President Anderson says, 
"Oh! my, somebody fan us — gently."— Junction 
Tribune. 

We hereby pat A. A. Stewart on the back. Those 
diagrams over there are " rule " work, which the 
same he set up. — Industrialist. 

Those diagrams are tiptop, and reflect credit up- 
on the gentleman who set them up. While you 
are at it, pat him two or three for us. — Kirwin 
Progress. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 

Supils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chappl at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any "contingent fees" for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term "contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish* 



ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can he reasonably asked; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from 82.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from 82 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from 81 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial,. not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests requires and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

amount earned. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. Wo 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any. boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

METEOROLOGICAL. RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending March 14th, 1878. Latitude, 
39°12'; Longitude, 90°40'; Height, 1,200 feet. 
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Average temperature for the week, 44°.(i0. 
Range of temperature for the week, 38°. 
Rainfall for the week, .50 inches. 



Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

The Farm Department of the Agricult- 
ural College offers for sale choice Shorthorn 
bulls, Jersey bulls, and Berkshire pigs of the high- 
est breeding. Address E, M. Shclton, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 3-47-tf 



fitchool District. Township ami Conn- 

^ ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan. 
Kansas. 

|iii; iish l.aiijffiiajje.— The direct aim of the 
-■Si course is to make the -student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, Just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English. 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
<l:iss room, and, if desired, at the printer's eases. 
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A Billion Dissected. 

A curiously interesting letter was pub- 
lished in the London Times a few days ago, 
from Mr. Henry Bessemer, under the head- 
ing "A Billion Dissected." The writer 
tries to convey to the ordinary mind some 
idea of what a billion — "a modest 1 fol- 
lowed by nine cyphers"— really is. He 
does this by means of illustrations drawn 
from familiar objects of thought and sight. 
Attention is thus called to a billion, as a 
measure of time, distance and weight. 
When we speak, for example, of a billion 
of seconds, we, perhaps, suppose that since 
the commencement of our era, such a 
number has long since been measured out. 
Arithmetic shows us, however, that " we 
have not even passed one-sixteenth of that 
number in all these long eventful years, for 
it takes just 31,687 years, 17 days, 22 hours, 
45 minutes, and 5 seconds to constitute a 
billion of seconds." 

A billion of sovereigns would extend, 
when ranged side by side in piles of twenty 
feet high, so as to form two parallel walls, a 
distance of 2,386J miles ; or, if placed on 
the ground, so as to form one continuous 
chain by each sovereign touching the one 
next to it, such a chain would encircle the 
earth 763 times. The weight of the same 
sovereigns would be 6,975,447 tons. As to 
altitude, we are informed that a billion 
sheets of the Times "superimposed upon 
each other, and pressed into a compact 
mass," would reach to the height of 47,348 
miles ! Most readers who follow such state- 
ments as these will be disposed to agree 
with Mr. Bessemer that "a billion is a 
fearful thing, and that few can appreciate 
its real value," and that "'as for quadrillions 
and trillions, they are simply words wholly 
incapable of impressing themselves on the 
human intellect." And yet, one cannot help 
suggesting, what are even these baffled con- 
ceptions as to time compared with eternity ! 
We may well use such a word with awe. — 

Exchange. 

Investigation. 
But somebody, not a scientist, may ask, 
" Do you declaim against all investigation 
of the* mysteries of Nature ? " Certainly not. 
Consider the grasshopper, how he grows. 
He is a mystery. Whence he cometh and 
whither he goeth, we cannot tell. Find 
out, if 'you can, why a miserable insect 
which a" child can crush beneath its foot 
ravages whole States, while man with all 
his boasted resources seems powerless to re- 
sist him. Mysteries! secrets! If you would 
investigate them, the world is full of them. 
The forces of nature, electricity and the rest, 
have existed from the beginning, but how 
long has man known of their power, how 
much does he know now? The lightning 
Hashed before the blinded eyes of Adam, 
but how long since the electric spark be- 
came not the terror but the friend of man ? 
Steam curled up from the kettle ot Tubal 
(Jain, but how long since man knew how 
strong were the shoulders of the prisoned 
vapor which now bears so many burdens V 
Charcoal lay in the ashes of the first fire 
kindled by man on the earth ; nitre formed 
on the walls of the cave; and sulphur 
lurked in the earth : but how long since 
man knew that these substances, harmless 
•apart, were, linked together, a black con- 
spirator who without warning can tear a 
city or a mountain to fragments? No man 
can say that further investigation on these 
lines will reveal nothing. How long is it 
since gunpowder, supposed to be the most 
powerful of all explosive substances, was 
found to be to nitro-glycerine what a boy s 
Htrength is to a man'. ? £;«£«*" J 
There is room for enough of that to fall t ie 
next thousand years, during which the 
question of our primitive gorilla-hood can 
be suffered to rest.-lW», m "A Kaman 

Abroad." 

ONE day the emperor Napoleon, while 
still first consul, paid a visit to the college 
at Campiegne, and questioned some of the 
elde pupil* as to what they intended to do 
on leaving college. He was much dissatis ; 
Sed S their answers. "The government " 
*.id he * pavs considerable sums to educate 
these young men, and when their studies are 
ended none of them are of hardly any use 
to the country. Nearly all of them remain 
£ home a burden to their families, which 
Jiiy ought to Bid. This shall continue no 
onger I have just visited the great man- 



ufacturing establishments in the north, and 
the larger workshops of Paris. I every- 
where found foremen clever in the manual 
labor of their trades, but scarcely one 
among them able to draw the outlines or 
make the most simple calculations, of a 
machine to convey his ideas by a sketch or 
a written description. This is a great de- 
fect, and I will here provide the means for 
remedying it. There must be no more 
Latin here, but the study of trades, with so 
much theory as is necessary for their prog- 
ress. By this course we shall obtain well- 
taught foremen for our manufactories." — 
Report on Industrial Education, France. 

Brilliant Teaching. 

Teaching that is showy and brilliant is not 
usually the best ; on the other hand, it is fre- 
quently the worst. A skillful teacher may 
ask questions in such a manner as to make 
it appear his pupils are very well informed, 
while they may know very little of the sub- 
ject before them. An illustration of the 
difference between brilliancy and knowledge 
occurs in the life of Sir Astley Cooper. He 
was visiting Paris, and was asked by the 
surgeon in chief of the empire, how many 
times he had performed a certain wonderful 
feat of surgery. He replied that he had per- 
formed the operation thirteen times. "Ah, 
but monsieur, I have done him one hundred 
and sixty times." How many times did you 
save his life? continued the curious French- 
man, after he had looked into the blank 
amazement of Sir Astley's face. "I," said 
the Englishman, "saved eleven out of 
thirteen. How many did you save out of 
one hundred and sixty?" "Ah, monsieur, 
I lose dem all ; but de operation was very 
brilliant." — Barne's Monthly. 

Agricultural Education. 

The first agricultural school was founded 
by Fellenburg in Switzerland, in 1806, from 
which thousands of pupils have been grad- 
uated, giving to that country a great and 
lasting impetus to the progress of civiliza- 
tion, intelligence and wealth. In Prussia 
there is not a province but can boast its ag- 
ricultural school and model farm, and Ire- 
land has over two hundred farm schools. 
It is understood by political economists 



viated in a measure by the use of temporary 
supports. The peculiar advantage of this 
instrument is that leveling may be per- 
formed with it around corners.— Boston 
Transcript. 

No text-book should be admitted into the 
school-room, unless printed in large, clear 
type. — Alma Blade. 

In the markets of the eastern cities, 
Kansas broom-corn commands higher prices 
than that from any other State, because of 
its fine and durable qualities.— A tchison 
Champion. 

It is cheaper to educate people from 
going to penitentiaries than paying their 
way when there. It costs about $1,200 to 
convict a criminal and send him up. 



Oardenlne for Profit.— Instruction and 
drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry 

Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 



— nelegraphy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
JL five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

Dress-Making and Milllnery.-Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

Farming for Profit.- Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of, 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture 

Chemistry and Ptayslcs.-The most val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 



Kansas Publishing House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders, 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blan ks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. ^^ 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



Tbe Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval or 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
&c, Ac, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz : Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzle, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
ro.uiAfi__i 

The articles selected for its pages are taken from 
the very best periodicals of this country and 
Europe, and are chosen principally with reference 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. .._»!__»_ 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
Review and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 

"KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

J. LAWRENCE, Chairman, Belolt, Mitchell Co. 

N A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

B. L>. KINGSBURY. Burlington, Coffey Co. 

J. R. HALLOWELIi, Columbus. Cherokee Co. 

S. M. WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 

T. O. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Purcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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abroad that any one, however ignorant, can 
not be a farmer, and this idea is becoming 
prominent in this country. To till the 
ground effectively and profitably, requires 
fully as much technical knowledge as any of 
the professions. The farmer should under- 
stand something of chemistry, geology, bota- 
ny, zoology and mechanics, in order to con- 
duct his calling intelligently. The agri- 
cultural schools of our own country are 
calculated to raise the stardard of agricult- 
ural knowledge here, and great results are 
anticipated through this agency.— Column's 
Rural World. 

Young Girls. 

Our young girls do not understand the 
witchery of bright eyes and rosy lips, but 
set off their beauty by all the artificial 
means which lie in their power, never re- 
flecting that by so doing they destroy their 
principal charm — that of innocence. The 
rounded cheeks, the bright eyes, the waving 
hair of a girl in her teens need only the 
simplest setting. Eich fabrics and sump- 
tuous adorning are more for the matron, her 
dress gaining in ample fold and graceful 
sweep as she puts on the dignity of years. 
The seasons teach us something here, if we 
go to nature for an object lesson. How dif- 
ferent her charm from the deep, maturing 
summer, when the hues are decided, and 
the air is loaded with perfume from a thou- 
sand censers. The school-girl is only on the 
threshold of summer. She has not crossed 
it yet. Let her copy the sweet grace of the 
spring on her graduation day, and discard 
artificiality for nature. — Exchange. 

A Nlmple and Useful Invention. 

A curiously simple and ingenious leveling 
instrument has been invented by a Dresden 
engineer. Two glass tubes, standing up- 
right on feet and open above and below, are 
connected at the bottom with an India rub- 
ber tube of any desired length. If water, 
therefore, is poured into one of these tubes, 
it will naturally rise to the same height in 
the other, however uneven may be the sur- 
face on which they stand. When ground is 
to be leveled, the tubes are simply set up at 
convenient distances and stakes put in the 
ground so as to reach the height of the 
water level. The more uneven the ground 
is, the higher must the tubes be, though the 
inconvenience arising from this may be alle- 



Mathematics. 
oueh drill ii 



Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



Special for Woman.— Special lectures on 
>^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Club Rates.— The regular price of the JTan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J.K.Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for 82.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for 82.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. ___L 

A gricultnral College I-ands. -These 
■*»- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual pavments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
S8 25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from 88 to 810 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Olay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Ag ent, Manhattan, Kaa. 

Printing!— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Hook, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, 84.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Braee & Co.. Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents: for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8_,f 



FACULTY. 
J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricid., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A A. STEWA RT, Sup't Printing Department. 
W C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Svp't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing ; and in Book-keeping. 

farmer's coursk. 
Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; ,of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught dailv in the particular work-shop of his 
trade. Special- advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
or Engraver. No charge made for the use of tools 
or materials for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
.Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engravjng and 
Instrumental Music. 
#9»Tl7ITION ARSOLUTEL.Y FREE!i» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department ; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instrument^ 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.7i> to 84.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
closed December 20th, 1877. The Spring Term 
began January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 
• For further information, apply to 

JNO. A ANDERSON, President. 
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"N FACULTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricnl., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO D WALTERS, Teacmr Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup'l Mechanical Department. 
A A. STEWA RT, Sup't Printing Department. 
W C. STEWART, Sup'l Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup'l Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

POLICY. 

On the first day of April, 1873, and in accord- 
ance with an Act approved March 6 1873 a, new 
Board of Regents assumed control of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. During that summer 
radical changes were made in the management 
and methods of the Institution, and on Septem- 
ber 3, 1873, the Board officially announced its pur- 
poses'in the following words: 

"For the purpose of defining the policy of the 
Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricult- 
ural College, and as a guide to the faculty in 
preparing a new curriculum : 

"Resolved That the object of this Institution is 
to impart 'a liberal and practical education to 
those who desire to quality themselves for the 
actual practice of agriculture, the mechanic trades, 
and industrial arts. 

« Prominence shall be given to agriculture and 
those arts in the proportion that they are sever- 
ally followed in the State of Kansas. 

"Prominence shall be given to the several 
branches of learning which relate to agricu ture 
ana the mechanic arts, according to the directness 
and value of their relation." 

During the past four years this line has been 
strictiv followed, not merely in protession, but in 
Stlind fact The course of instruction which 
as certainly determines the direction of the stu- 
dent's progress as do the iron rails the direction 
of a train's movement, has been rebuilt and fully 
conformed to this policy. The severa depart- 
ments of instruction have been entirely recon- 
structed- and are manned by able and enthusias- 
ts Especial?!, harmoniously working »«»• brahi 
and hand for the speediest attainment of the des- 
tanated object. To the outer limit of the facilities 
al their disposal, both the Regents and their ap- 
pointees have used all legitimate means and made 
eVery effort, to nut withfn easy reach of the work- 
?n* classes of Kansas exactly that knowledge and 
Physical dri 1 which is of most value to those who 
Expect to earn a livelihood by farming or the other 

4 -SSofSStaien may agree to visit foreign 
.Juries and by using proper means, execute 
S mi'rpose. On returning, they may state, 
-Ithou? vanity or egotism, that they had pro- 
cured valuable articles which were the only ones 
..of the sort In this country. It s in exactly this 
A tnesori H peaking of the prog- 

& ft,,d made in Eloping the' policy adopted by 
%r 8 Cr.1 in 1873 we claim that Kansas has an 
TchKU cS&rwhich differ, radically and 
A F lil Mil slv from all other institutions in the 
« V ««l^tff that it furnishes a mental educa- 
t^n having ess superfluous bosh and possessing 
tion naviug • i d s wno W1 n 

m0re r a m uke a liviK by working, than can be 
^Ined ehewhere U.at it aflbrds a mental dis- 
obtained eisewiic. any other institution; 

aS'thaXgiv^amat.U fining whiel. can- 
not be found etoewbeie. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The real value of an education to the student 
depends upon two things: First, the practical 
worth of the knowledge taught; and, second, 
the degree in which he makes it his own. Hence, 
the ability of any institution to give a practical 
education depends upon the kind and aim of 
the knowledge it teaches, and upon the thorough- 
ness of the instruction therein. The State Agricul- 
tural College was directly endowed by Congress, 
and is guided by the State, for the specific pur- 
pose of furnishing to the industrial classes of 
Kansas a "practical" education, that is, "one fit 
for use." As its name indicates, and as the statis- 
tics of the industries of the State require, its 
chief work must be that of giving a useful and usa- 
ble education to those who will engage in farm- 
ing; and, therefore, the Farmer's Course must, 
from the nature of the case, be its main one. 
FARMER'S EDUCATION. 

Words and figures are merely instruments with 
which to record ideas. They are not themselves 
ideas, nor should they be made the chief end of 
an education.. As a wagon is necessary to haul 
grain, so are they a necessary part of an educa- 
tion ; but as the wagon is not the grain, so they 
are not the knowledge which the farmer converts 
into money. Hence, the classics and higher math- 
ematics are not taught. But it will be noticed in 
the following course that so soon as the pupil ac- 
quires working skill in the use of the English 
language as a tool, and of figures and lines as math- 
ematical tools, those arts and sciences which 
present knowledge that has a cash value to the 
farmer are taught as rapidly as their importance 
and thorough acquisition will permit. Studies 
numbered (1) and (4) in the second, third and 
fourth years are the spine of the course, to which 
the others are as ribs and muscle. Explanatory 
details will be found in subsequent columns: 



to the mechanic than is the Latin, Greek, or a half 
dozen other things embraced in the usual course 
preparatory to the professions ; 2. That the great 
majority of Kansas mechanics will also be more 
or less engaged in agriculture ; 3. That those stud- 
ies in the course which are directly valuable to 
the mechanic, together with the shop facilities, 
offer a better mechanic's education than can be 
elsewhere found west of the Alleghanies. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Having knowledge in the head is one thing; 
ability to use it with the tongue, fingers or feet is 
quite another thing. Both are vital to success in 
practical life. A man might thoroughly under- 
stand the theoretical principles of carpentry, and 
yet, not having used the tools, be wholly unable 
to earn carpenter's wages. So in all other voca- 
tions. Accordingly, instruction is given in the 
following well-equipped Industrial Departments, 
and every student is required to recite in some 
one of them, as selected by the pupil or parent- 



FARMER'S COURSE. 
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WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 
Nearly one-half of our students are females, 
and the Woman's Course is prepared expressly 
for their liberal and practical education. We 
have no doubt whatever that practical men and 
women, who understand what it means and what 
it seeks to do, will fully endorse it. For details 
see synopsis given by the several departments : 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 
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MECHANIC'S EDUCATION. 



The number of students received during our 
day who have really purposed to become mechan- 
ics, and, therefore, who were justly entitled to 
a special course preparatory thereto, has been 
relatively very small. In view of this fact, and 
of the present resources of the Institution, to- 
gether with the adaptedness of the leading course 
to the wants of the intelligent mechanic, it has 
been found practically unnecessary to diverge 
from the Farmer's Course. Additional studies, 
specially adapted to the mechanic's use, will be 
furnished in a Post-Graduate's Course. But the 
above course, as it stands, and in the order of its 
standing, will be followed by all male students. 

If it be urged that the distinctively agricultural 
knowledge taught in the Farmer's Course is not 
directly valuable to the mechanic, we reply that, 
admitting the point for the purpose of argument, 
yet: 1. This knowledge is of more practical value 



FOR MALE STUDENTS. 

The Farm. 

The Nursery. 

Carpentry. 

Cabinet-making. 

Turning. 

Wagon-maklngf. 

Painting. 

Blacksmithing. 



FOR FEMALE STUDENTS. 
Dress-making. 
Printing. 
Telegraphy. 
Scroll-sawing. 
Carving. 
Engraving. 
Photography. 
Instrumental Music . 



Each of these departments is conducted exactly 
as in daily life, and aims to give precisely the drill 
received by an apprentice. No charge is made, 
either for tuition or material, from male students 
taking the Industrials provided for them ; nor 
from female students taking the ones provided 
for them, except in the Department of Instru- 
mental Music, where the usual fee is assessed for 
the use of pianos or organs. Male students taking 
either Printing or Telegraphy are charged $1 per 
month for the use of material and instruments. 

DEPARTMENTS OF INSTR UCTION. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

Second Year:— General principles of breeding; 
history and characteristics of breeds ; adaptation 
of different breeds for special purposes and local- 
ities ; implements of simple tillage ; mechanical 
principles involved in their construction ; action 
of the plow upon soil and subsoil; principles 
of draught; influence of different adjustments 
upon draught ; use of the dynamometer ; value of 
hoed crops in a system of husbandry ; the cultiva- 
tion of corn and roots ; soils that need drainage ; 
how to lay out a system of drains; house drain- 
age; sewerage. , 

Fourth Year: General view of agriculture, an- 
cient and modern; agricultural progress of the 
last century ; relative advantages of mixed hus- 
bandry and special farming ; the selection and 
arrangement of the farm with reference to the 
system to be pursued; rotation of crops; general 
advantages of a rotation ; the best rotation with 
reference to disposition of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds ; pasturage 
and production of grain and forage crops; ma- 
nures, how best housed and applied; composting 
manures ; commercial fertilizers ; systems of feed- 
ing ; stall feeding : steaming food ; soiling ; 
experiments in feeding; farm buildings; farm- 
houses ; barns. 

FARM ECONOMY. 



Woman's Course, Fourth Year: Dairy products as 
human food; influences affecting character of 
milk ; manufacture of condensed milk ; the factory 
system and household plan of cheese-making ; 
treatment of rennet ; general process of cheese 
manufacture ; subsequent treatment of cheese ; 
butter-making; creameries; "deep" and "shal- 
low" setting systems; general process of butter- 
making ; packing and preserving butter. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY AND 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 

This department embraces a course of instruc- 
tion in the elements of botany, structural and sys- 
tematic, with a constant attention to the practical 
application of botany to the farm, orchard, garden, 
nursery and forest ; also a course of lectures on 
Landscape Gardening. The instruction is mainly 
given by lectures, accompanied by regular practi- 
cal drill in all the work of the fruit, vegetable and 
flower gardens, nursery, orchard, vineyard and 
ornamental grounds. 

The lectures in Practical Horticulture embrace 
the following and kindred subjects: The relation 
of atmospheric motion, moisture and temperature 
to horticulture; seeds, the means of collecting 
and preserving; propagation, by seeds, cuttings, 
layers, suckers, grafting, budding ; care of young 
plants; improvement of varieties; management 
of commercial and farm nursery; modes of prun- 
ing: the orchard; fruit suitable for orchard and 
garden culture ; the flower, vegetable and fruit 
garden ; importance and mode of forest culture ; 
shelter belts and their influence; weeds and use- 
ful plants; noting the species of trees worthy of 
culture, either for profit or ornament. 

LANDSCAPE OARDENINO. 

The lectures on Landscape Gardening not only 
unfold the accepted principles of the art, but at the 
same time give special attention to such applica- 
tions of the art as may be made universally avail- 
able in laying out and improvement of farms and 



the homes of the people. These lectures are ac- 
companied by a practical drill in the work of lay- 
ing out and plotting grounds topographically. 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHYSICS. 

This includes a full consideration of the laws of 
mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, weights 
and measures, and specific gravity, followed by 
experimental study in the Physical Laboratory 
of the laws of heat, light, with spectrum analysis, 
electricity and magnetism, and the relation of 
these forces to plant and animal life. Text-book, 
Ganot. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. \ 

This course is opened with a careful study_ of 
chemical forces and the laws governing chemical 
combination. The elements, with their com- 
pounds, are next considered in succession as to 
their history, properties, manufacture, and espe- 
cially with regard to their uses on the farm and 
in the arts. These lectures are accompanied by 
an extended course of laboratory practice in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

This comprises a thorough study of the chem- 
istry of organic compounds, the composition 
of plants and of the various compounds derived 
from them. Constantly accompanied by labora- 
tory practice. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

In this course each student is furnished his 
stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, completely 
furnished with apparatus and chemicals for his 
own use. He here performs analyses of farm 
soils, plant ash, commercial manures, ores, min- 
eral waters, commercial compounds, etc. After 
completing this course, he enters, if he desires, 
the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pursues a 
full course in quantitative analysis. Text-book, 
Kedzie's Manual. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

This includes a thorough consideration of the 
application of chemical principles to the economy 
of the farm ; the origin and formation of soils ; 
the classification and composition of soils; the 
analysis of soils and their adaptation to purposes 
of production; the composition and use of ma- 
nures ; composting ; chemistry of farm operations, 
such as plowing, fallowing, draining, etc. Text- 
book, Johnson's " How Crops Feed." 

METEOROLOGY. 

Embracing the composition of the atmosphere ; 
atmospheric pressure ; temperature and humidity ; 
laws of storms ; rain, snow and atmospheric elec- 
tricity. A full course in meteorological observa- 
tions is taken under direction of the Signal 
Service. Text-book, Loomis' Meteorology. 

MINERALOGY. 

This includes the study of the laws of crystallog- 
raphy, with the properties, forms and uses of the 
principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms a very important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

A course of lectures on this subject is yearly 
delivered to a class of young ladies. The course 
embraces the chemistry of cooking ; the composi- 
tion of food ; bread ; tea, chocolate and coffee ; 
butter and milk; ripening and preservation of 
fruits, etc. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

Are constantly in progress in Assaying, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry and Photography. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Words are simply tools used to express ideas ; 
and, since the vast majority of our communica- 
tions are made by the employment of spoken or 
written words, skill in using them is as profitable 
to the industrialist as is dexterity with the needle 
profitable to the seamstress. The direct aim ot 
the course is to make the student skillful and 
intelligent in handling the machinery called lan- 
guage just as an engineer handles a locomotive ; 
and no drill will be omitted, or effort spared, to 
gain this end. Apart from the course itself, which 
is far more practical and complete than that usu- 
ally found in literary colleges, the constant atten- 
tion given this subject by all the departments, 
and especially the practice required in the print- 
ing classes, attbrds superior advantages to the stu- 
dent. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH. 

"As grammar was made after language, so ought 
it to be taught after language."— Herbert Spencer. 

Drill in English embraces the following topics : 

Sounds of the language ; drill in producing the 
vocal, sub-vocal and aspirate elements with accu- 
racy, distinctness and volume ; vowels, consonants. 

Letters: Form; power; rules for spelling, drill. 

Words: Signification, properties, modifications, 
variations, relation and dependence. 

Sentences: Drill in statement of ideas; descrip- 
tion, clearness, terseness, vigor; business let- 
ters, discussion ; capitalization ; syllabication ; 
punctuation: construction and analysis of senten- 
ces ; elements, uses and names ; criticism of com- 
positions printed as written ; proof reading ; gram- 
matical construction: superfluous words and 
clauses ; drill in reading, speaking and penman- 
ship. , 
| Concluded on fourth page.} 
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We are indebted to Senators Ingalls and 
Plumb, and to Congressmen Haskell and 
Phillips for several interesting speeches. 



Prentis' new book, "A Kansan Abroad," 
ought to make its appearance about this 
time of the moon. Martin is getting it up 
in double first-class style, and as the matter 
is double first class we are eager for the 
enjoyment of reading it. 



The demand for our last catalogue has 
exhausted the edition, and to supply the 
increasing applications for information con- 
cerning the College, we give a reprint of that 
document on the outside, except the list 
of students and statistics. Those who have 
sent for a catalogue during the last ten days 
will please accept the reprint instead, and 
understand the cause of delay in replying to 
their favors. And those hereafter receiving 
copies of this issue in answer to requests for 
catalogues, will readily see in the above the 
reasons therefor. 



Corn Smut. 

This fungus affecting Indian corn is 
known to cryptogamic botanists as UstUago 
Mayidw, — not segetum, as stated by Com- 
missioner LeDuc in his letter to Congress- 
man Phillips, published in the last Kansas 
Farmer. Dulong's analysis, quoted by Gen- 
eral LeDuc, was made some sixty years ago, 
and has been the only analysis heretofore 
on record. It is of course understood that 
what is popularly termed smut is simply 
the mass of spores of the fungus itself, and 
which correspond to the seed of phenog- 
amous plants. The following analysis of 
smut has just been completed : 

Water 12.316 per cent. 

Organic matter: 

Carbohydrates {starch-like) 65.955 per cent. 

Albuminoids (nitrogenous) 16.547 per cent. 

Oil 1.680 per cent. 

Mineral matter: 

Phosphate of magnesium 

Sulphate of lime, 

Phosphate of lime ; 

Chloride of potassium, 

Phosphate of potassium, 

Chloride of ammonium, 

Silica, 

Oxide of iron, 

Total, 100.000 percent. 

For a full consideration of this subject of 
corn smut as a suspected poison, the reader 
is referred to the report of the Secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture for the cur- 
rent year.— Prof. Kedzie. 



■ 3.502 per cent. 



Kansas Report. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Agriculture is one of the most 
valuable works ever issued by any State. 
It is crowded with statistics for the benefit 
of those desiring details ; and, for the benefit 
of the general reader who has not the incli- 
nation to compare figures, the results are 
also given by " line exhibits," so that in a 
glance any one can read the story of the 
wonderful growth and condition of Kansas 
by counties, crops or industries. The maps 
are clear, accurate and conveniently ar- 
ranged, rendering a reference to any quarter- 
section the work of a moment; and the 
matter is terse, comprehensive and precise- 
ly what the reader wishes. Each year Sec- 
retary Gray does better that which was ad- 
mirably done before; and in reading the 
successive reports by the Board, we always 
find ourselves wondering how its predecessor 
could have been so improved upon. 

The report of the Centennial Managers, 
also in this volume, is an invaluable histo- 
ric document, and will be as interesting to 
the antiquary one hundred years hence as it 



is to us to-day. It is elegantly illustrated 
with engravings of the principal buildings 
erected for the Centennial exhibition, and 
contains one of the best accounts of that 
grand celebration which has been written. 
The typographical work is Martin's best, 
and will stand fire a hundred years hence 
as well as it stands criticism to-day. Taken 
as a whole and in detail, the report is most 
admirable; and whether now or in grander 
decades to come, the most enthusiastic Kan- 
san can confidently await the judgment of 
any class or all classes of men upon the 
evidence presented in this volume. Consid- 
ering the youth of the State, the hard times, 
and limited means possessed by the Board, 
the book is a surprise and joy. 

And considering the difficulties through 
which that Board has passed, and the effect 
upon immigration which its labors have 
had, he must be a singular man who can 
withhold the highest praise from its actors. 
Not less than 150,000 persons will settle in 
Kansas this year. No one can definitely 
say how many wild acres will be turned in- 
to productive farms, or how much wealth of 
either cash or spirit this grand army will 
add to the property or power of the State. 
Nor can any one say what the effect of this 
increased population and wealth will have 
upon Kansas during even the next ten 
years. But every one who has the least 
knowledge of the causes which have pro- 
duced an immigration the like of which 
this State has never before seen, very well 
knows that the Kansas exhibit at the Cen- 
tennial and the previous and subsequent 
work of this Board, have been the chief and 
constant forces. If States are to be gov- 
erned by the same rules of investment that 
the shrewdest business men follow, then are 
the appropriations made by Kansas for this 
work, the wisest and most profitable invest- 
ments that could have been made. And as 
we look back to these years of struggle, the 
regret will find place in the hearts of think- 
ing Kansans that a larger liberality had 
not enabled men who have achieved so 
much to have won even more brilliant suc- 
cesses for Kansas. 



Concerning the College Lands. No. I. 

With your permission, Mr. Industrial- 
ist, I will give to your readers, in a series 
of brief articles, some facts concerning the 
lands donated by the general government to 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. In 
the office of the Auditor of State, there is a 
document, plain and simple, and neither 
tied nor ornamented with red tape. It 
reads : 

" List of Lands selected for the State of 
Kansas by Johnson Clark, P. B. Maxson 
and Daniel Mitchell, duly authorized agents 
of the said State, in pursuance of an act of 
Congress, approved July 2d, 1862, entitled 
'An Act donating Public Lands to the sev- 
eral States and Territories which may pro- 
vide Colleges for the benefit of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts,' said lands being 
subject to be selected for the said purpose, 
and found to be free from conflict." 

[Selected in Junction City District.] 

CERTIFICATE. 

"General Land Office, Oct. 3, 1865 
"I, James M. Edmunds, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, do hereby cer- 
tify that the annexed, from pages one to 
eight inclusive, is a true and literal exem- 
plification from the original on file in this 
office. 
" In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
subscribed my name, and caused 
[l. 8.] the seal of this office to be affixed, 
at the city of Washington, on the 
day and year above written. 

J . M. Edmunds, 

Comm'r of the General Land Office." 

Here follows eight pages of descriptions, 

in three distinct lists. List No. 1, covering 

70,305.21 acres, was selected July 18, 1863 ; 

list No. 2 was selected November 3, 1864, 
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covering 4,325.40 acres ; list No. 3, covering 
15,365.84 acres, was also selected Nov. 3, 
1864; total number of acres, 89,996.45. 
Then appears the following certificate : 
"General Land Office, Sept. 13, 1865. 

"I hereby certify that the tracts in the 
foregoing list are embraced in the original 
lists of lands, selected by duly authorized 
agents of the State of Kansas, under the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved 
July 2d, 1862, entitled 'An Act donating 
Public Lands to the several States and Ter- 
ritories which may provide Colleges for the 
benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts,' which original lists are now on file in 
this office. 

"And I further certify that the same has 
been carefully examined and compared with 
the township plats and tract books of this 
office, and is found to be free from conflict ; 
and I respectfully recommend that the same 
be approved, subject to any valid interfering 
rights which may have existed at the date 
of selection. Joseph S. Wilson, 

Acting Commissioner. 
" Department of the Interior, Sept. 16, 1865." 

"Approved, subject to the rights above 
mentioned. James Harlan, 

Secretary." 

Such is the authority that set apart the 
lands selected by the agents of the State of 
Kansas, and the foregoing certificate, on file 
in the State Land Office at Topeka, is the 
original title obtained by the State, and on 
this is based the patents issued from time 
to time, over the " great seal of the State," 
for the several tracts as payment is made 
in full for them by the purchaser. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that the foregoing document should be 
recorded in the several counties where the 
lands are located, but such record is held 
to be unnecessary ; and the State of Kansas 
in its sovereign capacity conveys the perfect 
title, obtained through the certificate, as 
fully as does the United States in any of its 
patents. 

Not to make this article tedious, I close, 
but will resume in your next issue, and give 
the descriptions of lands selected as in the 
lists, or else as now bounded by the counties 
in which they are located. 

L. R. Elliott. 

March 21, 1878. 



apart from re-stating the valuable elements 
already learned in the simple grammar, it 
did not give a single fact or hint that really 
augmented the skill of these pupils in the 
art of expressing ideas; and yet this, and 
only this, is what language is for. The 
preface would inform you that the author 
treated of language, not as an art, but as a M 
philosophic science, and would claim that in^ 
order to acquire skill in the art one must 
master the science. This latter assertion 
seeming reasonable, you would read page 
after page, large print and small, of rules 
that are more numerously proven than ever 
rules were before, if " the exception proves 
the rule," until you found yourself lost in 
the ramifications of a system more confus- 
ing than the ancient labyrinth. And you 
might conclude that if it be necessary to go 
through all this in order to speak correctly 
one's native tongue, the sum of $200,000 
isn't enough — better make it $200,000,000. 
But then you would remember that the best 
way to study any science is under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of the practice of its 
art. Men travel first and make geographies 
afterwards. Languages were in use centu- 
ries before grammars were written ; and the 
most perfect language of antiquity, the 
Greek, was perfected before its study by the 
Romans necessitated a grammar. 



Every- Way English. 

Please be so kind as to suppose that you 
individually held the same relation to the 
pupils in the common schools which the 
State holds ; that you had furnished the en- 
dowments from your personal property, and 
that, while you are not conducting the bus- 
iness of public education for the purpose of 
receiving a profitable return in the shape of 
dollars, you were conducting it for the pur- 
pose of receiving the best profit in the shape 
of the actual value of that mental power, 
skill and civic ability supposed to be 
acquired by these pupils from this instruc- 
tion. 

You would find from the expenditures 
that it cost you over $300,000 to teach read- 
ing, writing and simple grammar, and in 
addition, over $200,000 for higher grammar ; 
or over half a million a year for instruction 
in the English language. This sum might 
startle you, especially when you found how 
few of the pupils could either spell or speak 
every-day English correctly ; and it might 
strike you that perhaps $300,000 should 
furnish thorough instruction in the alphabet, 
in the formation and meaning of words, in 
the service performed by the verbs, nouns, 
etc., of a sentence, in the .change of prefix 
or suffix, in the clearness given to an idea 
by the use of points, and still furnish that 
thorough drill by which alone the pupil 
acquires skill in the use of words as tools. 

At any rate you would ask what cash 
profit was given to children under fourteen 
by the $200,000 worth of higher grammar. 
Picking up a text-book you might find that, 
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You would close the book — possibly 
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with the thought that its author was one oty^ 
those minutely systematic persons with 
whom a mysterious Providence occasionally 
vexes the race ; a man whose soul delights 
in splitting unimportant principles into 
valueless details; in classifying, sub-classi- 
fying, dividing sub-classes, sub-dividing sub- 
divisions of sub-divided sub-classes. All of 
which would suggest those classic lines of the 
poet, so soothing to bitten humanity : 
"Big fleas have little fleas, and these have smaller 

fleas to bite 'em ; 
These fleas have lesser fleas, and so — ad infinitum.' ' 

And your imagination would instinctive- 
ly depict the author of such a grammar, 
armed with a breech-loading microscope as 
big as one of the Great Eastern's boilers, 
creeping out on the farthest verge of possi- 
ble sub-analysis, balancing himself on the 
very tip-end of "infinitum" projected over 
chaos, and tragically exclaiming to the ter- 
rified ghost of a murdered but uncaptured 
detail : 

" Is that a dagger which I see before me? 
Come let me clutch thee ! 

I have thee not, and yet — I see thee still! " 

We once knew a man of just that sort. He 
lived in Boston — but there was plenty of 
room left. He was one of those mental ma- 
chines made up of pigeon-holes tied together 
with red tape, and covered all over with 
stiffly-written labels underlined with blood- 
red ink. Don't know who made him. 
He sported a larger and more multitudi- 
nously variegated assortment of canes than 
any man in Boston. And so exquisite was 
his polished "culture" that a hair on his 
head would no more think of crossing the 
line of another hair than the south pole 
would think of kinking itself around the 
north pole. He pronounced " neilher " 
" ny-i-ther," and parted his hair in the mid- 
dle. That man had his kindling wood saw- 
ed and split according to plans and specifi- 
cations. The sticks were of the same length, 
of as nearly the same thickness as is possible 
in free-hand splitting, and devoid of splin- 
ters. These sticks were neatly tied with 
black tape — (contrast), in bundles of uni- 
form size, which were piled in his cellar 
lengthwise due easj and west — the attrac- 
tion of the gas pipe on the magnetic needle 
being calculated. Did his kindling start a 
fire any quicker or burn any better because 
of its "systematic arrangement?" And 
isn't this ability the only real value that 
kindling possesses? Did all this pay? 
Could you afford to spend $200,000 a year i 
for a " systematic arrangement " of fancyJ| 
English, "made upon equally finical print 
ciples by detail-hunting hobbyists ? And 
yet many of the grammars are quite as ab- 
surd and worthless as the "systematic ar- 
rangement" of that kindling wood. But 
enough has been said to illustrate the mode 
of determining the practical worth of tin- 
several branches found in our schools. 
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THUNDUSTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1878. 



Only eight more weeks until the term closes. 

Manhattan's main street is being macadamized. 
Commissioner March is doing a good job. 

The Conference has sent W. C. Howard to take 
charge of the church at Westmoreland, Pottawat- 
omie county. 

We will be happy to send the Industrialist free 
to any teacher in Kansas for two months. Send 
in your address immediately. 

John Winne is going to Newton, Harvey county, 
in a short time, to be employed by his brother, 
Fox Winne, who has a lumber yard in that place. 

Any boy or girl who wishes a thorough, practical 
and sensible education for business life can get it 
at less cost and in a shorter time at the Agricultu- 
ral College than anywhere else. Send for cata- 
logue. 

Parties interested are requested to notice the 
call for township and county bonds, when issued 
either for building or bridge purposes. Always ad- 
dress E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

The class in Practical Agriculture has recited at 
the barn of late. Its members, under the guidance 
of the Professor, have been examining the stock 
and learning the good and bad points of the Short- 
horns, Jerseys, Galloways, etc. 



The boys have organized a base-ball club, and 
expect to do some heavy field work soon. Crume 
Pegan is President; W. W. Day, Secretary; and 
R. H. Wright, Treasurer. Boys, look out for your 
fingers, and don't ever get angry. 

Prof. Thomas S. Murray, Principal of the public 
schools at Waraego, called to see us yesterday, and 
was ushered through the various departments of 
the College by Prof. Kedzie. Prof. Murray seems 
to be a very energetic and industrious teacher, 

The " Previous Question " was the subject under 
consideration at the Drill Club last Wednesday 
evening. The meetings in the city interfere with 
the attendance at the Club, but it is hoped that 
the members will make it a point to be on hand 
promptly at 7:30 o'clock. 

President Andersou went to Lawrence Thursday, 
and will return this evening. He delivered a 
lecture in that city last night, under the auspices 
of the Congregational church, being one among a 
number which have been given by prominent men 
from different parts of the State. 

Gen. Judson Kilpatrick, that brilliant cavalry 
officer of war times, will lecture in the Presbyte- 
rian church next Monday evening. Subject: 
«' Sherman's March to the Sea." The lecture and 
the lecturer will be a rare treat for Manhattan, 
and the church will undoubtedly be filled. 
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Rev. A. P. Graves, an evangelist from New 
York, with his wife and Mr. Hungerford, a singer 
from Iowa, are conducting a series of revival 
meetings in Manhattan. They began last Wednes - 
day night, and are to remain eight days. Consid- 
erable interest is manifested in the meetings, and 
it is hoped that they will be productive of great 
and lasting good. 

The Methodist church of Manhattan changes 
pastors this yoar. Rev. R. Wake, who has been 
laboring here for the past three years, goes to 
Waterville, Marshall county, and Rev. B. Gill, of 
Valley Falls, takes charge of the church at this 
place. Mr. Wake is an able man, and we regret to 
lose him, but are assured that Mr. Gill is a zealous 
worker and keenly interested in the welfare of 
the people. 

Albert Griffin has instituted a new temperance 
order. It is called the Temperance Volunteers of 
Kansas, is said to contain the favorable features of 
all other temperance organizations, and to be free 
from the objections often urged against them. It 
certainly has some original ideas incorporated in 
its Constitution. The local organizations are 
called phalanxes. Pioneer Phalanx, No. 1, was 
instituted in Manhattan last Monday night. 

Our editorial page is too crowded to contain 
the " Press Changes," and so we insort them here : 
Atchison Banner; a German weekly; Karl Kurth, 
editor. Atchison Globe; a daily evening poster ; 
Howe & Co., editors and proprietors. The Ad- 
vance, Russell; Johnson A Maxwell. The Elk 
Falls' Weekly Examiner; no particulars yet. The 
• Clifton Idealist; R. Cunningham & Co. The 
Larned Enterprise; T. H. Edwards, editor. The 
Daily Kansan, Independence ; W. H. Warner & Co. 

Capt. Todd and George A. Gale have formed a 
partnership, for the purpose of engaging in the 
nursery business. Their nursery is located on 
Capt Todd's place, west of the College. Besides thf 



stock previously on hand, they have received from 
the East within a few days a large inyoice of trees 
and shrubbery of various kinds. These men are 
acquainted with the business, well known for 
their honesty and industry, and wo bespeak for 
them a fair patronage from Manhattan and the 
surrounding country. 

We are glad to have spring come, for various rea- 
sons. It is then the birds sing their sweetest 
songs and nature shows her fairest charms. It is 
then the editor is the almost daily recipient of 
odoriferous bouquets, about each of which he is 
expected to write a local. It is then, too, that the 
young ladies become charitable and generous 
enough to pay their regards to even a " lokle" edi- 
tor. Two of them called on us yesterday, " the 
first of the season." We dare not mention their 
names, but can thank them for their visit, and 
trust that they and likewise others who realize the 
loneliness and forlornness of a half-fledged "knight 
of the quill," will often pull that latch-string 
which always hangs outside. 



LABORATORY NOTES. 

Specimens still continue to arrive from the 
" newly-developed mines " of Woodson county. 

The Chemical Department is under obligations 
to Mr. S. W. Williston, of New Haven, for a pack- 
age of pamphlets containing Prof. Marsh's recent 
contributions and discoveries. 

From Judge Barner, of Manhattan, an interest- 
ing mineral, collected in the Black Hills region, 
has been received for analysis. It proves to be a 
specimen of mispickel, and has the following com- 
position : Iron, 34.4 per cent ; arsenic, 46 per cent ; 
sulphur, 19.6 per cent. 

A package of sorghum seed has been forwarded 
to the Laboratory by Col. Lines, of Wabaunsee. 
It will be subjected to a thorough analysis for the 
purpose of determining its food and fattening 
value for stock. It has been used by many farm- 
ers, and is believed by them to be a very valuable 
article for feeding purposes. 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order 
March 15th by A. E. Wilson. President and Vice- 
President being absent, the Society called A. H. 
Stiles to the chair to act as President pro tern. 
Music being the first order of the day, the com- 
mittee on music favored the Society with a song 
which was well rendered and reflected credit up- 
on the committee. After devotion the new officers- 
elect, as given in our last report, were examined 
and installed. 

Society then listened to a very flowery inaugural 
from the new President, the same receiving due 
applause and appreciation from the members. The 
following question was debated : " Resolved, That 
the best interests of the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi River require a separation from the coun- 
try lying east of said river." Decision in favor of 
the negative. The Gleaner was read by Miss Hat- 
tie Allen; essay, "The Silver Bill," by Ezra 
Clarke ; declamation by Geo. L. Piatt. The follow- 
ing question will be debated next Friday : "Re- 
solved, That happiness depends as much upon ob- 
serving physical as moral laws." The debaters 
are : Affirmative, B. B. Smith and C. J. Reed ; neg- 
ative, Miss Finney and A. H. Stiles. The Gleaner 
will be read next Friday by A. T. Blain and Miss 
Jennie Coe. Students are cordially invited to at- 
tend the meetings of the Society. Comus. 

Hon. Welcome Wells has rented most of his 
farming land, and will devote his attention princi- 
pally to bees and fruit. A fruit farm like his is 
better than the richest " bonanza " in the Black 
Hills.— til. Mary's Chief. 

It is the impatience of the world with talk that 
leads to Carly le's " Hero Worship," and such grim 
books as Cromwell and Frederick ; and who that 
reads these books does not imbibe a feeling of re- 
spect for men of action, rather than the men of 
pamphlets, speeches and proclamations? Who, 
whatever may be his idea of the career, as a whole, 
of the first Napoleon, does not, in reading that last 
chapter save one in Carlyle's " French Revolu- 
t ion," stand an admirer of that young artillery 
officer, Bonaparte by name, as he stands amid his 
guns at four o'clock in the afternoon of that Octo- 
ber day, waiting the approach of that bloody mob 
of Paris who succeeded as rulers those "great 
lords" whom Arthur Young hated? They are 
moving forty thousand strong; their stray shot 
rattle on the staircase of the Tuilleries; they are 
very near, " Whereupon, thou bronze artillery 
officer? 'Fire!' say the bronze lips." Roar and 
roar again go his great guns, and "it was all over 
by six " said citizen Bonaparte in his report. The 
mob which had cut off the heads of many speech- 
makers had met at last a man of action. — Prentis, 
in "A Kansan Abroad." 

ENTERPRISE ITEMS . 

Henry Ward Beecher is to lecture in Topeka on 
the 26th. 

Clair Patee has gone off as advance agent for the 
Andrews bell ringers. 

Long trains, heavily laden with immigrants, 
pass up the road daily. 

Bluemout and the adjacent country burned over 
last week, and the bluffs south of town were encir- 
cled by fire Sunday night. 

About a dozen young men of Manhattan have 
formed a club, called the Radical Club, and have 
fitted up a nice room over Beverly's store. 

There are three vacancies in the Naval Academy, 
from Kansas. Examinations are to be made not 



later than June 21st, and appointments are to be 
made July 1st. 

A large train of thirteen passenger coaches 
passed down the road last Monday— the first 
through train from the west for a week, on account 
of the heavy snow-storms. 

The school lands of Kansas amounted to about 
3,000,000 acres, a body of land considerably larger 
than the States of Rhode Island and Delaware put 
together, and as large as the entire state of Con- 
necticut. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

Harry A. Brous has graduated at the Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Major Adams is putting up a neat poultry house, 
to be the home of some blooded chickens. 

The name of Wm. H. Bower has been suggested 
for Mayor. He would make an excellent officer. 

Dr. W. T. Vail has rented the Gen. Davidson 
place, and expects to occupy it about the first of 
next month. 

Peach trees blooming in Kansas, southern straw- 
berries in eastern markets, and trains blockaded 
upon the Pacific road, with snow fifteen feet deep, 
are among the novelties of the second week in 
March. 

Rev. S. Pillsbury resigns the pastorate of the 
Baptist church in this place, to take effect the first 
of April. His health is so much impaired this 
spring that he is unable to do full pastoral work, 
and advises the church to get a man who can give 
his whole time and strength to the interests of the 
church. 

Fourteen cars of stock are being shipped to-day 
by Major N. A. Adams and E. B. Purcell. One car 
load of the Major's shipment was raised by Frank 
Mansfield, and they average 1,608 pounds, and he 
says they are the best that ever left this market. 
We never saw as large a lot in Manhattan before. 
He also ships a car of hogs, fattened by Robert 
Worrel, that averaged over 400 pounds. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 1.13 

Professional education : 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73= 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 59.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation. 9.51=97.16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural " College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the finest agricult- 
ural State in America. The Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way, with its connecting lines, gives speedy com- 
munication with every quarter. 

COURSE OP STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
firofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
intelligent and successful farmer : Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
any, Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
and Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
Logic. It has an equally practical and effective 
course for the education of woman as a woman, 
instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 



butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
practice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
and iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. ... 



LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. George L. Platt, President. 

Miss Estelle Bouton, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets in 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Lewis A. Salter, President. 

Tully Scott, Secretary. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10:35 a. m. 

Going West 5:37 p. M. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4 : 50 P. M., and 9 : 50 P. M . 

Going West 6 : 25 A. M., and 8 : 35 A. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



HS. Roberts, M. ©.—Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Vocal Music— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

]M~echanlcal Department.— Regular in- 

**■•■ struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Dress-Making and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

The Farm Department of the Agricult- 
ural College offers for sale choice Shorthorn 
bulls, Jersey bulls, and Berkshire pigs of the high- 
est breeding. Address E, M. Shelton, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 3-47-tf 

School District, Township and Coun- 
ty Bonds. — District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 



"■7*ngllsh Language. — The direct aim of the 
■■^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 



»■ anhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
■"-■- Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 



Habits of Plants. — Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



A Kansan Abroad, By Noble L. Prentis. 
In this volume Mr. Prentis has collected his 
letters first published in the Commonwealth, under 
the title of "Prentis in Europe;" "Pike of 
Pike's Peak," the interesting address originally 
delivered under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and never before printed ; and 
"The World a School," the annual address 
before the State Agricultural College , delivered 
May 25, 1875. One volume, 12mo., of 225 pages, 
tinted paper, full muslin binding embellished 
after design by Henry Worrall. Price, by mail, 
$1.25. Address George W. Martin, Publisher 
Topeka^Kansas. 



The Kansas Publishing House.— A 
Kansas institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 
establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fet- 
ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws by a Kansas author and Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas. 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

printed in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 

beautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Address. GEO. W. MARTIN, Topeka, Kas. 



[Concluded from first page.] 

A R^a 00 ^] Veb8te j'? Acade mic Dictionary; Lee 

* i 1 ^! 6 ?' 8 Advanced Lessons in Language. 
♦l.«n?inf? eflci i ent ^ 'Pelling, etc., should enter 
tne printing class, the printing-office being the 
work-shop of language. 8 

STRUCTURE OP ENGLISH. 

Elements op Words.— The end aimed at in 
lv!Lvf n y ^a V* }t &r , n ever ything about words 
which will aid in their effective use. Among the 
topics included are : 

Roots: What are they ; their origin ; their force 
and value as an element of language ; the man- 
ner of their growth into different parts of speech. 

Stems: Their derivation ; their offices and prop- 
erties ; their relation to the other parts of words. 

Prefixes and Suffixes : The several sources whence 
derived ; the relation of their force or significance 
to those sources: explanation of the laws and 
principles governing their use along with stems. 

Compounds: Their value; their properties and 
uses ; the laws governing their formation. 

Synonyms: Definitions: causes of their abun- 
dance in English; the principles to be observed in 
choosing among them, to express a thought. 

Criticism: This constitutes a prominent part of 
the exercises of the pupil through his whole course 
in the study of English. It not only diversifies 
and enlivens the class-room exercises, but reduces 
to practice the principles of the structure of the 
language. By this means, the student acquires 
not only a knowledge of English, but readiness, 
skill and accuracy in speaking or writing it. The 
exercises in criticism embrace not only examina- 
tion of selected matter, but original composition. 

Elements op Sentences.— The purpose in view 
in studying this subject is not to traverse the 
ground gone over in the study of grammar, but to 
fix in the mind of the student a clear understand- 
ing and remembrance of names, the properties 
and offices of the several classes of words entering 
into an English sentence, by showing him the rea- 
son of things; to make more simple, as well as 
interesting and practically useful, a study other- 
wise " dry and unprofitable " in many cases, by 
explaining the reason of the verbal forms and 
changes, the rules and maxims he is to remember 
and observe in his use of language. In the same 
manner he is conducted through a study of the 
mutual relations and dependencies of the sev- 
eral elements making up a sentence. 

MATHEMATICAL, DEPARTMENT. 

Figures and lines, like words, are only instru- 
ments with which to convey ideas, or perform 
operations that cannot be easily done without 
them. The arithmetical principles used in busi- 
ness are few and simple ; but accuracy and rapid- 
ity in computation are only gained by practice. 
College graduates often fail to retain clerkships, 
not because they do not know why given opera- 
tions are performed, but because they can nei- 
ther add, multiply or divide with that habitual 
correctness which renders their work reliable. 

DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 

The chief design of this study is to make the stu- 
dent expert in the use of numbers, as employed 
by the industrialist for profit. The occupation 
of a successful farmer demands the application of 
every principle of practical arithmetic, and is 
taken as a starting point, rather than that of an 
abstract system. Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is gradually developed to 
the full extent of its real utility. The areas of fields, 
expense of crops, construction of houses, sales of 
produce, and investment of capital, involve all the 
fundamental operations, and those of profit and 
loss, commission, taxes, insurance, exchange and 
stocks. Following this line, the student, so far 
from hammering away at "pure" science draws 
from the mathematical store-house what he needs, 
and sees why he needs it. Accuracy of calcu- 
lation and posting, rather than a mere comprehen- 
sion of the principles, is aimed at. Besides the 
recitation-room drill in business forms, practice 
in the field is also given. Estimating the number 
of cords in a pile of wood said to be 100x4x4 feet 
is one thing ; measuring a pile of wood through 
which any number of cats may be harmlessly 
thrown, and in which four-feet sticks are the 
exception, is quite another and more difficult 
thing. 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING 

Is a continuation of the above, having the same 
purpose and adopting such methods as the neces- 
sities of the class indicate. Thorough instruction 
in the principles and forms of business law is 
given It will be seen that this method of teach- 
ing book-keeping, besides ensuring arithmetical 
practice, develops practical skill in that important 
art. 

ALGEBRA. 

Algebra is included in the course as a prepara- 
tion for the study of Surveying. 

DRAWING. 

The practical value of Industrial Drawing can 
hardly be overestimated, first, because its study is 
the best drill for the development of the percep- 
tive faculties, which are the ones most employed 
in daily life; and, second, because the working 
classes make a far greater use of lines than they 
do of figures. A farmer follows a line when lay- 
ing a straight furrow; the carpenter uses the 
sauare and rule twenty times as often as he does 
figures; and a woman in cutting a pattern or 
deciding that one bonnet is prettier than another, 
does so V the line or " form." So that either in 
its direct application, or in the exercise of that 
taste which comes from skill in using lines this 
branch of mathematics is quite as important as a 
means of " mental discipline" as is the branch of 
pomniitation and is of far greater daily use. The 
admiral ystem of Prof, falter Smith, Art Di- 
rector of ^Massachusetts, is thorough y followed 
ihrmiffh the erades of Free-hand, Geometrical, 
Object Modcf Perspective, Mechanical and Topo- 
graphical Drawing, during the terms indicated by 
the Course of Study. In addition, constant prac- 
tice in the application of lines to .metal and wood 
is furnished in the Blacksmith, Carpenter, Turn- 
\ir. scroll-sawing Carving, Engraving and Print- 
S'sKs and ?o K, fahrics g in tie Sewing Depart- 

ment PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Wot one farmer in a thousand ever uses the 
transit in surveying his land, the testimony of the 

* ,„tv surveyor being decisive in court: but 
C fiV e?v y fa mer makes countless applications of lines 

™5 Wim in laying off fields, roads, gardens, 
ft ?„„n?n K J houses, determining levels etc. The 
P M of PracS Geometry is to teach the prop- 
erties a« and to make the student 



skillful in the application of lines to the field by 
the use of such simple instruments as are always 
within reach, or within his ability to construct; 
and accurate in the transferring of plans to the 
grounds, board or block. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING. 

The drill in the use of figures and lines given by 
the mathematical course as above indicated ren- 
ders the mastery of surveying an easy task. 
There is no calculation made or formula used by 
the working engineer which cannot be readily 
understood and performed by a skillful arith- 
metician after proper instruction. The hand-book 
of the engineer is accordingly supplemented with 
such special guidance as is found necessary for a 
full comprehension of the mathematical prin- 
ciples and their applications ; and extended field 
practice is required in the use of the compass, 
level, transit and theodlite. 

STUDIES SPECIAL TO WOMAN. 
Besides the studies already indicated, attention 
is called to the following : 

SPECIAL HYGIENE. 

As shown in the course, one term is devoted to 
the study of Physiology, from the text-book of Dr. 
J. C. Dalton. This is followed in the fourth year 
by a course of lectures to young ladies by Mrs. 
Cripps on the subject of Hygiene, embracing such 
applications of physiological truths and such in- 
struction in hygienic matters as are valuable to 
woman. 

Farm Economy considers those affairs of the 
farm which usually come under the supervision of 
the farmer's wife or daughter, and which are not 
included in "gardening" or "household econo- 
my;" such as butter and cheese-making, dairy 
management, etc. A course of lectures is delivered 
by the Professor of Practical Agriculture. See 
heading, " Farm Economy." 

Gardening is included in Practical Horticul- 
ture. See heading, " Landscape Gardening." 

Household Chemistry. See heading, " House- 
hold Chemistry." 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 

Follows Household Chemistry and consists of lec- 
tures by Mrs. Cripps in the art of house-keeping, 
embracing cookery, domestic management, and 
kindred topics. Many elderly gentlemen . suffi- 
ciently know, and more youug gentlemen will du- 
ly discover, that systematic knowledge of how 
cooking ought to be done is luminously different 
from the ability to do it. Instruction without 
practice can effect but little. Accordingly, a kitch- 
en laboratory has been completely furnished, and 
affords every facility for drill in the art of cooking. 
This drill chiefly differs from that of a kitchen in 
the respect that after a girl has learned to Wash 
dishes or pare potatoes she is not kept everlast- 
ingly at either. After full trial we have found it 
just as feasible to give this practice, with profit 
and pleasure to the pupil, as it is to give laboratory 
practice in chemistry — and no more expensive. 



GENERAL INFORMATION. 



BUILDINGS. 

Old College Building.— Stone, three stories, 40x60, 
nine rooms, used for library, cabinet, and dormi- 
tories. One mile distant from following: 

College Building.— Stone, 42x100, two stories, con- 
taining chapel and ten recitation rooms. It was 
designed for a barn, but is now used by the Liter- 
ary Departments. 

Laboratory.— Cross form, 109x109, one story, stone, 
containing a lecture room, office, balance room and 
four large laboratories. 

Horticultural Building. — Stone, one story and 
basement, 31x80, five rooms for recitations, work- 
shop, etc. 

Mechanical Building.— Stone, 38x102, two stories, 
seven rooms, containing Wood Shops, Printing, 
Telegraph, Sewing and Instrumental Music De- 
partments. 

Barn.— Stone, one story and basement, 46x96, 
furnishing accommodations for forty head of cat- 
tle and eight horses, with granaries, harness room, 
etc. 

Blacksmith Mop.— Wood, 20x40; two forges. 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPARATUS. 

A Farm of 185 acres, thoroughly equipped and 
cultivated. Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gallo- 
way cattle ; Berkshire and Essex swine ; etc., etc. 

A Nursery of 30 acres, thoroughly equipped 
and stocked with experimental apple, pear and 
peach orchards, vineyards, small fruits, etc. 

The Chemical Department, with its new Lab- 
oratory and appliances, is practically equal to any 
in the United States. 

The Mechanical Department has twenty-five 
kits of carpenter's tools ; lathes, scroll-saws, etc. ; 
and a well-furnished blacksmith shop. 

The Sewing Department is well equipped with 
machines and appliances. 

The Mathematical Department is supplied with 
the appliances necessary for study and practice 
in surveying. 

The Printing Department has twenty-six pairs 
of cases; presses, etc. 

The Telegraph Department has four miles of 
line, twenty-five instruments, and every facility 
for practical instruction. 

TERMS OK ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter.- But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and Indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the Pollege wholly depends upon his own action. 



The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give tho pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged 81 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan; cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to " board themselves " 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second.it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as its 
own interests require, and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work ? " Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire sufh- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

KULES. 

1. Behave as a true man or woman should, at all 
times and in all places. 

2. Attend to your own business promptly, thor- 
oughly and courteously ; and vigorously let alone 
that of other people. 

3. Penalty : " Leave ! " 

CALENDAR. 

Spring Term 1878.— Began Thursday, Jan. 3d, and 
will close Wednesday, May 22d. 

Mil Term 1878.— Begins Wednesday, September 
4th, and closes Wednesday, December 20th. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The " Hand-Book," published in 1874, containing 
a full discussion of the educational question and 
the aims of the Institution, will be forwarded to 
any one desiring it. 

the Industrialist, a weekly journal edited by 
the Faculty and published by the Printing Depart- 
ment, contains original and seasonable articles on 
the Farm, Orchard, Trades, Sciences, and Educa- 
tion. Price, 75 cents a year. Address A. A. Stew- 
art, Manhattan. 

to new students. 

Bring the text-hooks you have been using. On 



arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



rwielesfraphy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
-*- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



£ lur<leiiiii»r for Profit.— Instruction and 
W drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 






Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

ablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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atbematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

Special for Woman.— Special lectures on 
W Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, disoussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 
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lub Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

l^riciilluriil College Lands.— These 
-™- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well tvorth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

■Brlntlng I— Daily instruction and drill in the 
-■^ work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in prinU 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. S-tf 

Tne Western Review of Science and 
Industry.— A monthly record of progress 
in Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. Sixty- 
four pages octavo. $2.50 per annum, post paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents. Edited by Theo. S. Case, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This journal has received the warm approval of 
most of the scientific periodicals of the country, 
such as Popular Science Monthly, Harper's Weekly, 
New Remedies, American Naturalist, Science Observer, 
Ac, Ac, and numbers among its contributors some 
of the most earnest and capable workers in the 
West, viz: Prof. G. C. Broadhead, State Geologist 
of Missouri ; Prof. B. F. Mudge, State Geologist of 
Kansas ; W. K. Kedzie, Prof, of Chemistry, State 
Agricultural College, Kansas ; Prof. E. L. Bertroud, 
of the School of Mines, Colorado; nearly all of the 
members of the Kansas City Academy of Science, 
and many other well-known writers on scientific 
subjects. 

The articles selected for its pages are takei 
the very best periodicals of this com ' 
Europe, and are chosen principally with ref 
to their reliability and their adaptiveness to the 
popular taste. 

Being the only journal of the kind in the West, 
it should receive the patronage and scientific con- 
tributions of western men at least, the assurance 
of the Editor being pledged that as rapidly as the 
support given him will permit, he will enlarge the 
REVIEW and add to its attractiveness and useful- 
ness by suitable illustrations, and in every other 
manner possible. 33-4w 
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PRBB8 NOTICES. 

The Industrialist, of the Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, has a new head — a bright, cheery 
looking one, well adapted to the spirit of the pa- 
per. — Pawnee County Herald. 

The Industrialist, published at the Agricult- 
ural College, has a new head, which is also a pan- 
oramic view of the College. If possible the change 
makes the little paper appear more attractive than 
ever. — Burlington Independent. 

i That prettiest of all Kansas papers, the Indus- 

^ trialist, published under the auspices of the Agri- 
•<^ > cultural College, Manhattan, has a new and de- 
cidedly pretty head illustrative of the College 
grounds and buildings. — Hiawatha Herald. 

The Industrialist has a new and unique head, 
representing the College grounds and buildings. 
It is a wide-awake paper. We always thought Jno. 
A. Anderson was a born editor, — and we hold to 
the same opinion still. Success. — Kansas Gazette. 
The spicy little paper, the Industrialist, is 
published at Manhattan, in the interests of the 
State Agricultural College, and comes to hand with 
a brand new pictorial head, and is as happy over it 
as a boy with new boots. It is offered to teachers 
three months free. Send your address.— Winches- 
ter Argus. 

The Industrialist, published at Manhattan, in 
the interest of the Agricultural College, came to 
hand this week adorned with a new heading and 
otherwise improved. The Industrialist has 
done much toward working up patronage for the 
College, and deserves a liberal support.— Hum- 
boldt Inter-State. 

The Agricultural College of Kansas, located at 
Manhattan, is recognized as the leading education- 
al institution of the kind in the West. Young 
men can secure a thorough and practical educa- 
tion at that College. The President, Mr. John A. 
Anderson, is the best instructor in the West.— 
Morris County Herald. 

The Industrialist, published at Manhattan, 
Kan., comes to us this week more beautiful than 
ever. The heading shows all of the College build- 
ings, which adds much to its looks. This paper 
merits a place in the literature of each teacher in 
' the State. Teachers, send for it. Two months 
Civ free. — Chautauqua News. 

J W The last Manhattan Industrialist came to 
' hand with a new head representing the buildings 
belonging to the Agricultural College, which are 
very nice and attractive. Although the paper has 
a new head, the old brains yet give expression to 
the choicest wit and wisdom to be found in the 
State press; and "long may it wave " and flourish. 
~-Neosho County Journal. 

The Manhattan Industrialist came out last 
week with a neatly-engraved head, showing the 
location of the State Agricultural College grounds 
and buildings. The engraving is good, and any 
one who has ever been at Manhattan will recognize 
the different buildings. But we honestly think the 
old heading looked better than the new, the latter 
being too large for the size of the paper.— Topeka 
Times. 

The Industrialist, published at the Agricultu- 
ral College, Manhattan, comes to us this week with 
a brand new head, giving a fullview of all the Col- 
lege buildings, and more trees than we ever 
dreamed of seeing on the College farm. But Stew- 
art says that this is a fine year for trees. The In- 
dustrialist is ably edited by President John A. 
Anderson, and is one of the neatest priuted papers 
in the State.— Jewell County Diamond. 

The Industrialist has a new " head put on it," 
which the same is highly ornamental, and over 
which the Industrialist puts ou several airs. 
The design, we take it, represents in the center 
foreground a German farm-house, and near it a 
country school-house of very tasty pattern. On 
the left is a very neat village school-house, and on 
the right, shaded by a Btately willow and embow- 
ered in hazel-brush, is that wonderful and recher- 
che barn of which we have read. No matter, 
however what the "head" of the Industrialist 
is its "heart" is sound as a nut.— Ottawa Journal. 
d Look out, Mr. Industrialist, you made us say 
jT in vour issue of the 9th ult., that your Agrlcult- 
%k iiral College " was becoming the boast of all loyal 
^ K-«nmm " when these were not the words at all. 
-There is a marked distinction between "loyal 
Kansas " what you made us say, and " loyal Kan- 
ion " what we said. Loyal Kansas might mean 
♦ .at nolitically, as a State, we were sound on the 
"goose question," but loyal Kansaii means one 
wfin thinks we have the best State, the smartest 
„««nii» the prettiest girls and the best educational 
Fnstrtu'tions P ( Agricultural College included) of all 
!he States in th! Union. We are loyal Kansans.- 
Coiumbus School. Journal. 



Metric System. 

Of all the great problems bearing on the 
progress of civilization, which have in re- 
cent times engaged the attention of legisla- 
tors and men of science, few are more im- 
portant or far-reaching than that of the 
unification of weights and measures. To 
the speedy and complete solution of this 
problem of universal interest every commu- 
nity is bound to contribute according to its 
circumstances and ability. * * * 

The grand aim of the metrological re- 
form is comprised in the three words, uni- 
formity, permanency, and universality; one 
standard to be the same for all persons and 
all purposes, and to continue the same for- 
ever. Of the importance of this object, said 
John Quincy Adams, "Uniformity of 
weights and measures, permanent universal 
uniformity, adapted to the nature of things, 
to the physical organization, and to the 
moral improvement of man, would be a 
blessing of such transcendent magnitude, 
that, if there existed upon earth a combina- 
tion of power and will adequate to accom- 
plish the result by the energy of a single 
act, the being who should exercise it would 
be among the greatest benefactors of the 
human race." 

It is generally agreed that a universal 
system of metrology should possess the fol- 
lowing four characteristics : 

1. Its base-unit should be a common meas- 
ure of all its derivative units. 

2. That its derivative units should in- 
crease and decrease by the decimal or some 
uniform scale. 

3. That its denominations should be ex- 
pressed by convenient, definite- and significant 
terms ; and, 

4. That its standard unit should be inva- 
riable and indestructible or reproducible. 

This ideal perfection exists in the Metric 
System, which France, acting as the repre- 
sentative of mankind, has invented and of- 
fered as a benefaction to the acceptance of 
all nations. 

The two essential principles upon which 
this system is founded are, — 

1. That the unit of linear measure applied 
to matter in its three forms of extension, 
viz., length, breadth and thickness, should 
be the standard of all measures of length, 
surface and solidity ; and, 2. The cubic con- 
tents of the linear measures in distilled wa- 
ter at the temperature of greatest contrac- 
tion, should furnish at once the standard 
weight and measure of capacity. 

The system in substance is this: (1.) 
The unit t)f length, the meter, is the ten 
millionth part of a quadrant of the meri- 
dian of Paris, computed from a trigonomet- 
rical measurement of the arc of nine degrees 
and upwards between Dunkirk and Barcelo- 
na, being 39.37 inches, nearly. (2.) The 
unit of superficies, the ar, is the square of 
ten meters, or a hundred square meters. 
(3.) The unit of capacity, the liter, is a 
cube whose edge is a tenth of a meter. (4.) 
The unit of weight, the gram, is the weight 
of a cube of rain-water at its extreme con- 
traction, whose edge is a hundredth of a 
meter. These four are the primary units of 
the system, and from these four all others 
are derived, according to the decimal scale. 

The perfection of its nomenclature furnishes 
one of the most powerful arguments for the 
adoption of the system. It combines, in the 
highest degree, uniformity, precision, and 
significancy. The multiples of the primary 
units are denoted by prefixing to them syl- 
lables derived from the Greek language, sig- 
nificant of their increase in decimal propor- 
tion. The subdivisions, or decimal fractions 
of these units, are equally significant in their 
names, the syllable prefixed being derived 
from the Latin language. Four of the pre- 
fixes for multiplication and three for divi- 



sion are all that the system requires. These 
seven prefixes, with the names of the four 
base-units, eleven words in all, practically 
constitute its whole vocabulary; and yet 
each denomination has a distinct name, and 
each name a definite meaning ; no two words 
express the same thing, and no two things 
are signified by the same word. This no- 
menclature is not only unrivalled in respect 
to precision, significance, brevity and com- 
pleteness, but, being derived from the two 
ancient classic languages, it becomes cos- 
mopolitan in character. On this point 
Charles Sumner said : " A system intended 
for universal adoption must discard all local 
or national terms. The prefixes employed 
are equally intelligible in all countries. 
They are no more French than English or 
German. They are in their nature cosmo- 
politan, and in all countries they are equally 
suggestive in disclosing the denomination 
of the measure. They combine the pe- 
culiar advantages of a universal name 
and a definition. The name instantly sug- 
gests the measure with exquisite precision." 

Nearly fifty years ago, when this system 
of metrology was struggling for existence in 
the country which gave it birth, John Quin- 
cy Adams said of it : " The French system 
embraces all the great and important prin- 
ciples of uniformity which can be applied 
to weights and measures." — " It is a sys- 
tem adapted by the highest efforts of hu- 
man science, ingenuity and skill, to the 
common purposes of all. Considered mere- 
ly as a labor-saving machine, it is a new 
power offered to man, incomparably greater 
than that which he has acquired by the 
agency which he has given to steam. It is 
in design the greatest invention of human 
ingenuity since that of printing." — " Its 
universal establishment would be a univer- 
sal blessing." 

Nevertheless, the progress of this great 
and beneficent invention for a long period 
made slow progress. Its value was not ap- 
preciated by the masses of people. It be- 
came obligatory in France in 1840, just 
fifty years from the time when, in accord- 
ance with the proposal of Prince de Talley- 
rand, then Bishop of Autun, the commission 
on the subject began the elaboration of the 
system. Its adoption was long delayed by 
the opposition of ignorance, prejudice and 
inveterate usage. More recently two agen- 
cies have greatly accelerated its progress: 
(1.) The successive universal exhibitions. 
(2.) The advancement of popular education. 
The former demonstrated to the world, as 
no other agency possibly could do, the util- 
ity of the universal adoption of such a uni- 
form system ; while the increase of the im- 
provement of their school system has ren- 
dered the establishment of the system prac- 
ticable. The result is that within a few 
years the system has received the legislative 
sanction of a large majority of the peoples 
of the civilized world. It has already been 
adopted in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, Holland, Belgium, Mexico, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, Brazil, Turkey, Roumania, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and the French, 
Dutch, and Spanish Colonies. The system 
has been adopted in whole by the majority 
of the South American States, and in part 
by Switzerland, Greece and Denmark ; legal- 
ized by Great Britain in 1864 ; and in Brit- 
ish India the Governor-General was author- 
ized, in 1870, to render its use obligatory. 
Russia has taken the preliminary steps to- 
wards its final adoption. 

The employment of the weights and meas- 
ures of the Metric System in our own 
country was legalized by Act of Congress in 
1866, and perhaps few realize the extent to 
which the system has already been adopted 
in the United States. Its use is more or less 
extensive among scientific men, in scientific 
works, in the United States ("oast Survey, in 



the postal service, in laboratories and col- 
leges, among chemists and physicians ; it is 
in use by almost all who have dealings 
with foreign countries, and it is beginning to 
be adopted by important manufacturers. * * 

The Metric System is destined at no dis- 
tant day to be established among all the 
civilized nations of the globe. Its adoption 
in our own country and its obligatory use is 
believed to be an event in the near future. 
That its adoption should have been delayed 
so long is not crediitable to us as a nation. 

Such being the case, it seems to be the 
duty of every public-spirited citizen to ex- 
ert his influence, in this regard, on the one 
hand, to induce Congress to take the neces- 
sary steps to render the use of the Metric 
System obligatory, and on the other hand, 
to make preparation for this action by 
favoring the teaching of the system to the 
rising generation. 

Congress will, without doubt, take the re- 
quisite action on the subject when public 
sentiment demands it. 

What should be done in the meantime, 
both as a preparation for Congressional 
action and as a means of hastening it, may 
be summarized as follows : 

1. That all State legislatures should ren- 
der instruction in the system in all pub- 
lic schools obligatory. 

2. That, without waiting for such legis- 
lative action, all school authorities should 
at once provide, as far as practicable, for 
instruction in the system in the schools 
under their charge. 

3. That all school officers should, within 
their respective spheres of activity and in- 
fluence, recommend and promote instruction 
in the Metric System in all schools, both 
public and private. 

4. That all teachers should make them- 
selves acquainted with the system, and that 
they should, as far practicable, give their 
pupils instruction in it whenever required 
or permitted so to do. 

5. That a knowledge of the system should 
be made a condition of admission to high 
schools, colleges, and technical schools. 

6. That the system should be taught in 
all normal schools, and schools for training 
teachers. 

7. That at all teachers' institutes the im- 
portance and the best method of teaching 
the system should be presented. 

8. That a knowledge of the system should 
be required of all teachers as a condition of 
their receiving a certificate of qualification 
for teaching. 

The introduction of the Metric System as a 
subject of instruction in all grades of schools 
would not impose a heavy additional bur- 
den upon either teachers or pupils. Such 
is the simplicity of the system that it is eas- 
ily learned, easily retained, and easily prac- 
ticed. An eminent principal of a high 
school, in a New England State, speaking 
from experience, says that it will require 
about twenty minutes to make an intelligent 
class comprehend it. — From the Report of 
the Superintendent of Boston Schools. 

Ignorance is the night of the mind, but a 
night without moon or stars. — Confucius. 

There are now in Great Britain 141 
schools exclusively devoted to instruction 
in art. The present year nearly 60,000 stu- 
dents are in attendance. The effect of such 
training upon the minds of the people, and 
in improving the character of skilled labor, 
must be incalculable. 

The great Prussian University at Berlin 
is closely competing now with the Leipsic 
University in point of attendance. Accord- 
ing to the calendar which has just appeared, 
the number of matriculated students during 
the present winter amounts to 2,839, an in- 
crease of 600 on the summer semester. 
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typography and printing, gotten up in all 
the colors of the rainbow in the Marion 
County Record office. 



like a hand-organ, was " Whoop her up 
Eliza Jane ! Whoop her up ! " And as a 
practical man, thinking of what Kansas 
needs and will have, we "jined in," and 
have heen humming " whoop her up !" ever 
since, till the refrain iB growing monotonous. 
Good for Lawrence pluck and better for the 
dam as it really is. 



Prof. Robert Hay, of Chetopa, in send- 
ing us the names of pupils who had won 
the Industrialist as a prize, makes the 
following comments on a clipping that ap- 
peared on our outside. Prof. Hay's pupils 
have furnished specimens of their work for 
the Paris Exposition, which of itself shows 
the push of the Professor : 

I am always glad to see the Industrial- 
ist. The issue for March 16th, just to hand, 
has the statement that " editors are neither 
perfect nor infallible," and another column 
gives a curious illustration of the truth of 
this. It is in the article, "A Billion Dis- 
sected," copied from an exchange. The 
writer of that article was not perfect in his 
arithmetical knowledge. He defines a bil- 
lion as " a modest one followed by nine ci- 
phers ; " but the writer in the London Times 
was not dissecting that billion but the Eng- 
lish billion, which is a million millions, and 
consequently all the statements are a thou- 
sand times too strong. The nine-cipher 
billion could be counted at the rate of one 
per second in 31 years, 263 days, 3 hours, 
21 minutes, and 34 seconds. The twelve- 
nought billion it is that takes 31,000 years; 
and so of the other calculations. It is curi- 
ous that though our arithmetics all use the 
nine-cipher billion, astronomy, the only sci- 
ence that deals with billions, always uses 
the twelve-cipher billion. I have never 
seen the word trillion in any astronomical 
work, though the fixed stars are at distances 
that require thirteen and fourteen figures to 
express the number of miles. 



That iniin. 

We made a pleasant visit to Lawrence 
last week, and are much indebted to the 
Hon. T. Dwight Thacher, of the Journal, 
for a ride about the city, which gave us a 
fresher and brighter notion of its strength 
and future. The element which impressed 
us most as a Kansan was that persistent old 
dam. Everybody has been reading of it in 
the papers for years, and everybody who 
met a Lawrencian in any quarter of the 
globe has been hearing of it for centuries. 
It was one of those myriads of Kansas things 
which were going to be, but which to an or- 
dinary outsider did not possess the attract- 
iveness of things that actually are. To the 
denizens of that happy burg there was no 
difference between the two propositions ; 
but to the rest of us there was. 

We missed the difference, and the novelty 
of missing it and of seeing in its place the 
wire cables rushing out and back with their 
tireless strength to drive mills, foundries, 
elevators, factories and presses was a delight 
as well as a novelty. These cables evident- 
ly mean business, and don't stop to answer 
questions. They look at you in a respectful 
sort of way, but with the kind of a nod that 
virtually tells you to "hire a hall" or 
" print it." And they mean a deal of busi- 
ness both for Lawrence and Kansas. There 
can be no question as to the superiority of 
water over steam power ; and the exhaust- 
less force piled up in that dam and cabled 
along the river banks, presents a cash at- 
traction to the manufacturer which is bound 
to result advantageously to the city. And 
what has already been done there can be 
done elsewhere. 

Yet we doubt the musical taste of that 
dam and question whether those cables 
have been brought up in that refinement 
which one might expect, because the only 
song they sang while we were there, but 
one which they kept going over and over 



Industrial vs. Fine Art. 

Greeks and Romans carried the plastic 
arts to the highest perfection, but they sel- 
dom extended this same grace of form to 
their general objects of use. These count- 
less articles, the manufacture of which to-day 
gives employment to millions of busy arti- 
sans, and contributes to general wealth and 
comfort, did not exist in Greece, Rome or 
during the Renaissance. It is for the noble 
purpose of satisfying the wants and tastes of 
the multitude that we go to-day to the art 
productions of the past for inspiration. We 
do not employ sciences and art for the build- 
ing of temples, gigantic monuments, and pal- 
aces, as grandly as has been done in the past ; 
but we use them for the nobler purpose to 
create tasteful, healthy and comfortable 
homes for all. Our aim is to popularize 
ar t ( — to apply it to even the simplest, com- 
monest products. Nichols says : " To unite 
the useful, which is the end of industry, 
with the beautiful, which is the end of art, 
is one of the good works reserved for Jhe 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

If the main field of art lies in this direc- 
tion for us, then it must be the aim of 
teachers to educate artisans rather than 
artists. We must impress our pupils with 
the fact that artistic culture may be exhib- 
ited in other ways than in painting pictures 
and modeling statues or wax figures. We 
must show them that they may be more use- 
ful to themselves and to others by investing 
the art culture they have received in some 
industrial occupation. This I believe to be 
an act of serious responsibility on the part 
of the teacher. It will be safe for him to 
advise those whom he has to instruct to fol- 
low the remunerative path of industrial art. 
There will still be a number of young 
women and even young men left who will 
insist upon painting landscapes and figures 
(gingerbread), imagining themselves great 
artists. There will still be plenty of the 
gaudy and meaningless productions of that 
kind to give an artistic (?) air to our annual 
exhibitions. Should there appear, at rare 
intervals, a young genius, depend on it he 
will make himself known nevertheless. 

Some pupils, too, are excited to take to 
palette and brush by a laudable ambition 
rather than real genius; and still oftener 
this choice is made because of an idle dis- 
position, and because the artist's life does not 
require the steady habits of that of the me- 
chanic. It is the duty of the teacher in 
such cases to show that life is a reality, and 
that the world needs busy workers rather 
than idle dreamers.—./. D. Walters. 



An appraisal of the lands was first made 
by James M. Harvey, since United States 
Senator from Kansas, and it must have been 
completed in 1867, as shown by the follow- 
ing affidavit, which supplements a detailed 
list and description of the lands : 

" State of Kansas, \ gs 
County of Riley, / 

"James M. Harvey, of Riley county, 
Kansas, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that, having been employed by the Board 
of Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, he has visited and identified the 
lands belonging to the said College, and has 
made the preceding descriptive list and 
valuation thereof, and that, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, the description is 
correct and the valuation fair and just ; but 
the appraisal of the lands in the northen 
portion of the State, having been made 
without reference to railroads, all those 
lands situated near to or within fifteen miles 
of the Central Branch of the Union Pacific, 
or any other railroad, should have added to 
the price already named an amount suffi- 
cient to cover their railroad advantages. 
(Signed,) James M. Harvey." 
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" State of Kansas, \ gg 
Riley County, J 

" On this twenty-seventh day of July, A. 
d. 1867, personally appeared before me, a 
notary public in and for said county and 
State,* James M. Harvey, to me personally 
known to be the identical person named in 
the above deposition, and sworn 

L " s ' and subscribed to the same. 
Thomas H. Baker, Notary Public." 

Thirteen two-cent internal revenue stamps 
attached. 

Prior to the final report of the appraiser, 
as above, four sales were made by Hon. S. 
D. Houston, then, I believe, acting as agent, 

viz: 

1. Dec. 22, 1866, to Wm. Ramsey, lot 5 
and sw} of sw \ of section 29, town 13, 
range 1 east ; 82 2-5 acres at $3.50 per acre, 
$291.90. This was patented to Wm. Ram- 
sey August 3, 1874. 

2. Feb. 15, 1867, to O. G. Blair, lots 1 and 
8 of section 29, town 13, range 1 east ; 87 
acres at $3.50 per acre, $304.50. Payment 
was never completed on this tract, and it is 
now in the market. 

3. June 25, 1867, to Wm. Cummings, the 
sw \ of section 25, town 2, range 2 east ; 160 
acres at $3.50 per acre, $550. Patent was 
issued on this tract Nov. 9, 1875. 

4. June 25, 1867, to James Crichton, the 
ne \ of section 30, town 2, range 3 east ; for 
$4 per acre, $640. This tract was patented 
March 22, 1876. 

In the first appraisal, the price rarely ex- 
ceeded $4 per acre ; the average was about 
$3.80. As improvements by railroads were 
made, the price was advanced till the aver- 
age became $6.35 per acre in 1873. 

L. R. Elliott. 
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Concerning; the College Lands. No. II. 

The laws of the State of Kansas, 1863, 
chapters, approved March 3d, 1863, provid- 
ed for the appointment of three commission- 
ers to select the lands donated by the gen- 
eral government, and fixed their pay at $3.00 
per day and expenses ; and in the appro- 
priation bill of that year was an item "of 
$1,000, or so much thereof as shall be re- 
quired," to pay these commissioners. The 
report of the State Auditor, in 1864, men- 
tions the payment, to Johnson Clark, P. B. 
Maxson, and Daniel Mitchell, of $976.03 out 
of the $1,000 appropriated for the purpose. 
The selection was made entirely in five 
counties, i. e., Marshall, Washington, Clay, 
Riley, and Dickinson. 



English Perennial Rye-Grass. 

One of the most favorable signs of our 
Kansas agriculture is the very general in- 
terest taken by our farmers in the tame 
grasses, so called. It is true that the im- 
portance of this subject is only beginning to 
be felt ; but it can scarcely be denied that 
when settlements begin to crowd each other, 
and the ranges are turned into cultivated 
farms, both pasturage and hay becoming 
scarce and proportionately valuable, we 
shall feel keenly the need of grasses that 
may be employed in alternate husbandry. 
But it is not our purpose to consider this 
subject from the standpoint of ten or twenty 
years hence. The argument for the present 
cultivation of the tame grasses by our farm- 
ers is a strong one, and cannot be safely dis- 
regarded. 

It is often asserted that the more general 
cultivation of forests will materially modify 
our climate, and there can be little doubt of 
the truth of this statement ; but the growth 
of the tame grasses will 'practically do much 
more in this direction. Were our prairie 



pastures clover or blue-grass meadows, our 
feeding season would be shortened fully two 
months. On our present prairie-grass sta- 
tus, the winters, so far as cattle feeding is 
concerned, are scarcely shorter than those of 
New Hampshire or northern New York; 
with the tame grasses our winter feeding 
will correspond with that of southern Mis- 
touri and Kentucky. 

At this writing our alfalfa, blue-grass and 
orchard -grass are good feed, — better than 
the prairies have furnished during four 
years past a month and a half later. We 
ask our farmers, Is the game worth the 
candle? Can you afford to allow this 
spring to go by without making a beginning 
in this important work ? 

Within a few weeks we have received a 
number of letters from different parts of the 
State, giving glowing accounts of a new sort 
of grass commonly called English blue- 
grass. If the half that is said of this grass 
is true, it is indeed an acquisition to the 
State. Among the claims put forward for 
it, may be mentioned the following: It 
endures the severest drouths without injury ; 
the grasshopper invasions of 1874-5 did it 
no permanent injury ; it is equally good for 
pasture and mowing. We give these state- 
ments on the authority of several reliable 
farmers who have tested the grass through 
a number of years and upon a large scale. 
Having recently received a quantity of seed 
and specimens of the growing plant from a 
Shawnee county farmer, we have no difficul- 
ty in recognizing in this "English blue- 
grass" our old friend, English perennial 
rye-grass (Lolium perenne). In Flint's ex- 
cellent treatise on "Grasses and Forage 
Plants," we find the following description of 
this grass : 

" It has had the reputation in Great Brit- 
ain for many years of being one of the 
most important and valuable of the cultivat- 
ed grasses. It is probably much better 
adapted to a wet and uncertain climate 
than to one subject almost annually to 
drouths which often continue many weeks, 
parching up every green thing. There is, 
perhaps, no grass the characteristics of 
which vary so much from the influences of 
soil, climate and culture as perennial rye- 
grass. Certain it is that this grass has been 
cultivated in England since 1677, and in 
the south of France from time immemorial. 
It is admitted to be inferior in nutritive 
value to orchard-grass [Dactylus glomerata) 
when green. 

"Whenever it is cut for hay it is necessary 
to take it in the blossom, or very soon after, 
since otherwise it becomes hard and wiry 
and is not relished by stock of any kind; 
and it changes very rapidly after blossom- 
ing from a state in which it contains the 
greatest amount of water, sugar, etc., and the 
least amount of woody fibre, into the state 
in which it possesses the least amount of • 
water, sugar, etc., and the greatest amount of 
woody fibre and other insoluble solid matter. 
A specimen, analyzed about the 20th of 
June and found to" contain 81} per cent of 
water and 18ij per cent of solid matter, was 
found only three weeks later to contain only 
69 per cent of water and 31 of solid matter. 
" It is undoubtedly a valuable grass, and 
worthy of attention, but it is not to be com- 
pared for the purposes of New England ag- 
riculture to timothy or to orchard-grass. It 
produces abundance of seed, soon arrives at 
maturity, is relished by stock, likes a varie- 
ty of soils— all of which it exhausts, lasts 
six or seven years, and then dies out." 

Not the least of the advantages of peren- . 
nial rye-grass for this State is the large size.^ 
of the seeds. These, by furnishing the' 
growing embryo an abundance of nutriment, 
give the plant an early and vigorous start; 
and then it is soon carried beyond the point 
of danger from drouths and scorching suns. 
— Prof. Shelton. 
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[Concluded from fourth page.] 
classes make a far greater use of lines than they 
do of figures. A farmer follows a line when lay- 
ing a straight furrow; the carpenter uses the 
square and. rule twenty times as often as he does 
ngures ; and a woman in cutting a pattern, or 
aeclding that one bonnet is prettier than another, 
?. oes ,f° by the line or " form." So that either in 
J lB direct application, or in the exercise of that 
taste which comes from skill in using lines, this 
branch of mathematics is quite as important as a 

) means of " mental discipline " as is the branch of 
computation, and is of far greater daily use. The 
admiral system of Prof. Walter Smith, Art Di- 
rector of Massachusetts, is thoroughly followed 
through the grades of Free-hand, Geometrical, 
Object, Model, Perspective, Mechanical and Topo- 
graphical Drawing, during the terms indicated by 
the Course of Study. In addition, constant prac- 
tice in the application of lines to metal and wood 
is furnished in the Blacksmith, Carpenter, Turn- 
ing, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and Print- 
ing shops, and to fabrics in the Sewing Depart- 
ment. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Not one farmer in a thousand ever uses the 
transit in surveying his land, the testimony of the 
county surveyor being decisive in court; but 
every farmer makes countless applications of lines 
a,nd angles in laying off fields, roads, gardens, 
planning houses, determining levels, etc. The 
object of Practical Geometry is to teach the prop- 
erties and uses of angles, and to make the student 
skillful in the application of lines to the field by 
the use of such simple instruments as are always 
within reach, or within his ability to construct; 
and accurate in the transferring of plans to the 
grounds, board or block. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING. 

The drill in the use of figures and lines given by 
the mathematical courso as above indicated ren- 
ders the mastery of surveying an easy task. 
There is no calculation made or formula used by 
the working engineer which cannot be readily 
understood and performed by a skillful arith- 
metician after proper instruction. The hand-book 
of the engineer is accordingly supplemented with 
such special guidance as is found necessary for a 
full comprehension of the mathematical prin- 
ciples and their applications ; and extended field 
practice is required in the use of the compass, 
k level, transit and theodlite. 

;%* STUDIES SPECIAL TO WOMAN, 
' Besides the studies already indicated, attention 
is called to the following: 

SPECIAL HYGIENE. 

As shown in the course, one term is devoted to 
the study of Physiology, from the text-book of Dr. 
J. C. Dalton. This is followed in the fourth year 
by a courso of lectures to young ladies by Mrs. 
Cripps on the subject of Hygiene, embracing such 
applications of physiological truths and such in- 
struction in hygienic matters as arc valuable to 
woman. 

Farm Economy considers those affairs of the 
farm which usually come under the supervision of 
the farmer's wife or daughter, and which are not 
included in "gardening" or "household econo- 
my;" such as butter and cheese-making, dairy 
management, etc. A course of lectures is delivered 
by the Professor of Practical Agriculture. See 
heading, " Farm Economy." 

Gardening is included in Practical Horticul- 
ture. See heading, " Landscape Gardening." 

Household Chemistry. See heading, " House- 
hold Chemistry." 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY 

Follows Household Chemistry and consists of lec- 
tures by Mrs. Cripps in the art of house-keeping, 
embracing cookery, domestic management, and 
kindred topics. Many elderly gentlemen suffi- 
ciently know, and more youug gentlemen will du- 
ly discover, that systematic knowledge of how 
cooking ought to be done is luminously different 
from the ability to do it. Instruction without 
practice can effect but little. Accordingly, a kitch- 
en laboratory has been completely furnished, aud 
4 affords every facility for drill in the art of cooking. 

ki. This drill chiefly differs from that of a kitchen in 
'W the re=pect that after a girl has learned to wash 

' ' dishes or pare potatoes she is not kept everlast- 
ingly at either. After full trial we have found it 
just as feasible to give this practice, with profit 
and pleasure to the pupil, as it is to give laboratory 
practice in chemistry — and no more expensive. 

GENERAL INFORMA TIOX. 

BUILDINGS. 

Old College Building.— Stone, three stories, 40x60, 
nine rooms, used for library, cabinet, and dormi- 
tories One mile distant from folimving: 

College Building— -Stone, 42x100, two stories, con- 
taining chapel and ten recitation rooms It was 
designed for a barn, but is now used by the Liter- 
ary Departments. 

Laboratory— Cross form, 109x109, one story, stone, 
containing a lecture room, office, balance room and 
four large laboratories. 

Horticultural Building.- Stone, one story and 
basement, 31x80, five rooms for recitations, work- 

** Mechanical Building.Stone, 38x102, two stories, 
seven rooms, containing Wood Shops, Printing, 
Telegraph, Sewing and Instrumental Music De- 

Pa J?rtr«.-Stone, one story and basement, 4fix9ii, 
furnishing accommodations for forty head of cat- 
tle and eight horses, with granaries, harness room, 

et Blacksmith Shop.-Wooi, 20x40; two forges. 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPARATUS. 

A Farm of 185 acres, thoroughly equipped and 
cultivated. Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gallo- 
way cattle; Berkshire and Essex swine; etc., etc. 

A Nursery of 30 acres, thoroughly equipped 
and stocked' with experimental apple pear and 
jEaVh orchards, vineyards, small fruits, etc. 
f The Chemical Department, with its new La >- 
.ratory and appliances, is practically equal to any 

V n The' MechanS;'ar'l)opartment has twenty-five 
kits of carpenter's tools; lathes, scroll-saws, etc.; 
<,nd a well-furnished blacksmith shop. 
The Sewing Department, is well equipped with 

*^gffi&EB**V#r? is supplied with 
theaJpltonoeS necessary for study and practice 

'Vhe^PrinTi'ng Department has twenty-six pairs 
of cases ; presses, etc. 
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The Telegraph Department has four miles of 
line, twenty-five instruments, and every facility 
for practical instruction. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 

Supils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees" for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of 812 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is .as 
much as can be reasonably asked; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from 82 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from 81 to 82 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

J'Jducational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as its 
own interests require, and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that, depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or iu the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 



$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course-. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

RULES. 

1. Behave as a true man or woman should, at all 
times and in all places. 

2. Attend to your own business promptly, thor- 
oughly and courteously ; and vigorously let alone 
that of other people. 

3. Penalty: "Leave!" 

CALENDAR. 

Spring Term 1878.— Began Thursday, Jan. 3d, and 
will close Wednesday, May 22d. 

Fall Term 1878.— Begins Wednesday, September 
4th, and closes Wednesday, December 20th. 

• PUBLICATIONS. 

The " Hand-Book," published in 1874, containing 
a full' discussion of the educational question and 
the aims of the Institution, will bo forwarded to 
any one desiring it. 

The Industrialist, a weekly journal edited by 
the Faculty and published by the Printing Depart- 
ment, contains original and seasonable articles on 
the Farm, Orchard, Trades, Sciences, and Educa- 
tion. Price, 75 cents a year. Address A. A. Stew- 
art, Manhattan. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-hooks you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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New students keep dropping in. 



Didn't freeze last night, and the fruit is all right. 

Some of our best locals are crowded over till 
next week. 

Rev. E. Gill, the new pastor of the Methodist 
church, has arrived. 

Several members of the surveying class ran the 
base-lines and staked out the new building last 
Monday. 

If there is anything prettier than the fresh 
green of the clover out yonder, we don't want to 
see it. 

The Farm Department seeded fifteen acres to 
oats before the rain came, and has the ground 
ready for corn. 

We made a pleasant visit to the University while 
at Lawrence, and were glad to see the new hall so 
tastefully finished and fitted. 

We have had to put a column of " Press Notices " 
on the first page, and are compelled, for want of 
room, to leave out another half column. 

Mr. Sessions, of Michigan, a brother of Mrs. 
Prof. Shelton, has been making his friends a visit, 
and gave us the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

Owing to the meetings down town, most of the 
Collego evening meetings have been postponed, 
and we are without some of our usual local matter. 



The Farm Department has shipped to Prof. R. B. 
Spitler, Hays City, the Jersey heifer Bianca, an 
animal of the best Jersey breeding. Prof. Spitler 
has a bargain. 

Coming up the K. P. the other day, we noticed a 
new sign marking the spot where Wilder's Station 
is to be, which the same is called for our friend, G. 
C. Wilder, agent at Manhattan. 

The appearance of the grounds around the Hor- 
ticultural building has been greatly improved, 
and as soon as the grass is up they and the ever- 
greens will speak for themselves. 

The revival meetings noticed in our last have 
continued during the week, and much interest is 
manifested. In addition to the night service there 
have been a morning prayer-meeting and an after- 
noon Bible meeting. 



If the rain and snow falling at this present writ- 
ing, Friday noon, give away to a tight freeze to- 
night, any gentleman can have our interest in 
fruit at remarkably low figures. The wind is in 
the north, and and 

The work on the new College building has 
begun. Mr. Winne started the excavating last 
Wednesday. The quarrymen have been getting 
out the stone for some time. Mr. Winne's inten- 
tion is to push the job along. 

The highest market prices are paid by the Col- 
lege for township or county bonds issued for build- 
ing or bridge purposes, as well as for school bonds. 
Parties desiring to sell such bonds would do well to 
apply to E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
before disposing of bonds elsewhere. See adver- 
tisement. 

As the greater part of the matter in the Indus- 
trialist is put in type by the printing classes, 
and as these classes have their regular hours in 



the forenoon and none after Friday, it will mate- 
rially lessen the expense of this Department if 
articles are in hand not later than Tuesday morn- 
ing, which request is made accordingly. 

Prof. Shelton desires to say that since the article 
on "English Perennial Rye-Grass" was in type 
he has received a letter from Regent B. L. Kings- 
bury, of Burlington, to the effect that while in his 
experience that grass does well the first year, it 
fails the second. The question is whether Judge 
Kingsbury had the Italian or the English rye- 
grass. How is it, Judge? 

The number of immigrants pouring into this 
State is beyond realization. All the trains are 
packed, and specials are almost getting to be regu- 
lars. On the K. P. the other day, there were about 
seven million children to the car; and if Mrs. 
John Rogers, of old primer memory, had been 
around she would have thought her family wasn't 
worth counting. The heaviest of the tide hasn't 
set in yet, and we will have to organize several 
new counties for the especial benefit of the Penn- 
sylvanians and Ohioans who will be along next 
month. Put Kansas down for a million in 1880, 
and a car load of Congressmen. 



The Alpha Beta Society was called to order 
March 22d, by President G. L. Piatt. The ques- 
tion debated was: "Resolved, That happiness de- 
pends as much upon observing physical as moral 
laws." Decision in favor of the negative. The 
Gleaner was read by A. T. Blain and Miss Jennie 
Coe. Extemporaneous speaking was generally 
participated in by the members. Duties assigned 
were : Declamation, C. O. Smith ; essay, Mr. Stern- 
berg ; select reading, Mr. Wyland. The following 
is the question to be debated next week: ''Resolved, 
That the annexation of Canada and Mexico would 
be beneficial to the United States." Affirmative, 
W. H. Sikes and A. T. Blain ; negative, Miss Par- 
ker and A. H. Stiles. Under the head of new bus- 
iness the Society went into committee of the whole 
to consider the matter of holding a joint session 
with the Webster Society. A series of resolutions 
was adopted which may appear hereafter. 

Cumas. 

Mr. Albert Griffin, editor of the Manhattan 
Nationalist, one of the most sensible, effective and 
earnest speakers in the temperance cause, an- 
nounces his willingness to lecture upon that sub- 
ject at such places as may desire his services, 
spending from one to five days in each place. The 
Nationalist says : 

It is impossible to say now how long he can 
remain in the field, or how many places he will be 
able to visit, and therefore those who desire his 
services will do well to address him at once. Com- 
munications should state the name of the temper- 
ance societies operating in the community, and 
whether or not they are flourishing ; whether or 
not Murphy meetings have been held, who by, 
and with what success; the strength of the temper- 
ance element; the population of the town and sur- 
rounding country; capacity of hall or church to 
be used ; route to be traveled, and time of arrival 
and departure of cars or stages. Not being able to 
work gratuitously, he will expect his expenses to 
be paid, and for his time will accept such compen- 
sation as those interested feel disposed to tender. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 



Gen. Kilpatrick delivered a fine lecture at the 
Presbyterian church, Monday evening, on "Sher- 
man's March to the Sea," a topic familiar to many 
of our old soldiers, and Gen. Kilpatrick brought 
the old times vividly before their minds. 

On Jan. 24th the Mikado opened the Agricult- 
ural College at Komapa, near Tokio. It Is a very 
complete institution, standing on a farm of 150 
acres. There is a chemical laboratory, and a vet- 
erinary hospital is to be added. The professors of 
agriculture, chemistry and veterinary anatomy are 
from the Royal Agricultural College of England. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

Nearly all the land in the Solomon Valley has 
been homesteaded. 

Many deciduous and evergreen trees are being 
planted upon the College campus. 

Bouquets are circulating freely among the stu- 
dents —generally between the ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Some of our best students go home this'week to 
teach or work on the farm. Most of them leave a 
promise to return next year and bring others with 
them. 

Messrs. Graves and Hungerford visited the Col- 
lege this week, conducting the chapel exercises. 
Their meetings in town have been well attended 
by the students. 

Our farmers are already planting corn. The aim 
of some of the best is to finish planting by the 
10th of April. This is several weeks earlier than 
usual, but the forwardness of the season seems to 
justify it. 

School Dintrict, Townsh i |> and fonn- 
^ ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

anhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 
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ematical tools, those arts and sciences which 
present knowledge that has a cash value to the 
farmer are taught as rapidly as their importance 
and thorough acquisition will permit. Studies 
numbered (1) and (4) in the second, third and 
fourth years are the spine of the course, to which 
the others are as ribs and muscle. Explanatory 
details will be found in subseque nt columns: 

FARMER'S COURSE. 



FOURTH YE'R 



THIRD YE'R. 
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Spring. Fall, 
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SEC'ND YE'R 



Spring. Fall. 



IHA.CXJLTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricnl., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS; Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEW A RT, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

"policy. 

On the first day of April, 1873, and in accord- 
ance with an Act approved March 6, 1873, a new 
Board of Regents assumed control of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. During that summer 
radical changes were made in the management 
and methods of the Institution, and on Septem- 
ber 3, 1873, the Board officially announced its pur- 
poses in the following words : 

"For the purpose of defining the policy of the 
Board of Regents of the Kansas State Agricult- 
ural College, and as a guide to the Faculty in 
preparing a new curriculum : . 

"Resolved, That the object of this Institution is 
to impart a liberal and practical education to 
those who desire to qualify themselves for the 
actual practice of agriculture, the mechanic trades, 
and industrial arts. 

" Prominence shall be given to agriculture and 
these arts in the proportion that they are sever- 
ally followed in the State of Kansas. 

''Prominence shall be given to the several 
branches of learning which relate to agncu tore 
and the mechanic arts, according to the directness 
and value of their relation." 

During the past four years this line has been 
strictly followed, not merely in proiession, but in 
«nirit and fact The course of instruction, which 
as cer ta nly determines the direction of the stu- 
dent's nrogress as do the iron rails the direction 
Jf a traCs movement, has been rebuilt and fully 
conformed to this policy. The several depart- 
ment of 'instruction have been entirely recon- 
structed- and are manned by able and enthusias- 
?L special" s, harmoniously working with brain 
and hand for the speediest attainment of the des- 
tenftted Object. To the outer limit of the facilities 
a! their disposal, both the Regents and their ap- 
pointees havc^ised all legitimate means and made 
Kerv onbrtlto put within easy reach d the work- 
fnc classes of Kansas exactly that knowledge and 
nhvsi. al drm which is of most value to those who 
Set to earn a livelihood by farming or the other 

^fa^ofge&en ma y agree to visit foreign 
V •,.: ■..,! i.v using proper means, execute 
rh'puVpoe.'on^refurnnil, they may, state, 
without vanity or egotism, that they had pro- 
ved valuable Article! whie'h were the only ones 
of the sort in this country. It is in exactly this 
and no other spirit that, in speak ng of the prog- 
ress made in developing the policy adopted by 
fhe Board in 1873, we claim that Kansas has an 
A^ricunura College which differs radically and 
^v»ntim!oi islv ■from all other institutions in the 
nnited Staff that it furnishes a mental educa- 
Sn having less superfluous bosh and possessing 

2! in thatTt a giv < e s l a ta°nuaTUni„g which can- 
not be found elsewhere. 

INDUSTRIaTeDUCATION. 

The r al V on U °tw°o ^in^ a Fi^h?%facS 
depends upon two things, iir ^ v^ 

the ability oi »»* . .. d anu aim f 

education depends upon the kind ^ 
the knowledge it teaU«jS.an« p Agricul- 

ness of the instruction tertni. Congress, 

tural. College was dircctljr end™ea V.^ 
and is guided by the™, ™ . f classe8 G f 
pose of f«n»h>ng to t c ndu « „ one ftt 

Kansas a " practica led ucauoi i , ^ 

for use." As. its name s ta«°«f' j*™^ equire , its 
tics of the in f h s fA" at ^ f K ivfng a useful and usa- 

FARMER'S EDUCATION. 

Words and fibres are ^J^^S^ 
which to record ideas Thtyar ^.^ e 

ematics are not taught liu t it „ 

the following course that so soon ^iJ^glWi 

ffuage W as a ?o g o.: k and 0? figures and lines as math- 
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-WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 
Nearly one-half of our students are females, 
and the Woman's Course is prepared expressly 
for their liberal and practical education. We 
have no doubt whatever that practical men and 
women, who understand what it means and what 
it seeks to do, will fully endorse it. For details 
see synopsis given by the several departments : 



WOMAN'S COURSE. 



FOURTH YE'R THIRD YE'R. SEC'ND YE'R FIRST YEAR 
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i^wr/A Fear: General view of agriculture, an- 
cient and modern; agricultural progress of the 
last century ; relative advantages of mixed hus- 
bandry and special farming; the selection and 
arrangement of the farm with reference to the 
system to be pursued; rotation of crops; general 
advantages of a rotation ; the best rotation with 
reference to disposition of labor, production ot 
manure, and extermination of weeds ; pasturage 
and production of grain and forage crops; ma- 
nures, how best housed and applied ; composting 
manures ; commercial fertilizers ; systems of feed- 
ing; stall feeding; steaming food; soiling; 
experiments in feeding; farm buildings; farm- 
houses; barns. 

FARM ECONOMY. 

Woman's Course, Fourth Year: Dairy products as 
human food; influences affecting character of 
milk ; manufacture of condensed milk ; the factory 
system and household plan of cheese-making ; 
treatment of rennet ; general process of cheese 
manufacture; subsequent treatment of cheese; 
butter-making; creameries; "deep" and ' shal- 
low" setting systems; general process of butter- 
making ; packing and preserving butter. 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY AND 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 
This department embraces a course of instruc- 
tion in the elements of botany, structural and sys- 
tematic, with a constant attention to the practical 
application of botany to the farm, orchard, garden, 
nursery and forest ; also a course of lectures on 
Landscape Gardening. The instruction is mainly 
given by lectures, accompanied by regular practi- 
cal drill in all the work of the fruit, vegetable and 
flower gardens, nursery, orchard, vineyard and 
ornamental grounds. 

The lectures in Practical Horticulture embrace 
the following and kindred subjects: The relation 
of atmospheric motion, moisture and temperature 
to horticulture; seeds, the means of collecting 
and preserving ; propagation, by seeds, cuttings, 
layers, suckers, grafting, budding ; care of young 
plants; improvement of varieties; management 
of commercial and farm nursery; modes oi prun- 
ing ; the orchard ; fruit suitable for orchard and 
garden culture ; the flower, vegetable and fruit 
garden ; importance and mode of forest culture ; 
shelter belts and their influence ; weeds and use- 
ful plants ; noting the species of trees worthy of 
culture, either for profit or ornament. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

The lectures on Landscape Gardening not only 
unfold the accepted principles of the art, but at the 
same time give special attention to such applica- 
tions of the art as may be made universally avail- 
able in laying out and improvement of farms and 
the homes of the people. These lectures are ac- 



MECHANIC'S EDUCATION. 
The number of students received during our 
day who have really purposed to become mechan- 
ics and, therefore, who were justly entitled to 
a special course preparatory thereto, has been 
relatively very small. In view of this fact, arid 
of the present resources of the Institution, to- 
gether with the adaptedness of the leading course 
to the wants of the intelligent mechanic it has 
been found practically unnecessary to diverge 
from the Farmer's Course. Additional studies, 
specially adapted to the mechanic's use, will be 
furnished in a Post-Graduate's Course. But the 
above course, as it stands, and in the order of its 
standing will be followed by all male students. 

If it be urged that the distinctively agricultural 
knowledge taught in the Farmer's Course is not 
directly valuable to the mechanic, we reply that, 
admitting the point for the purpose of argument, 
yet: 1. This knowledge is of more practical value 
to the mechanic than is the Latin, Greek, or a half 
dozen other things embraced in the usual course 
preparatory to the professions; 2 That the great 
majority of Kansas mechanics will also be more 
or ess engaged in agriculture ; 3. That those stud- 
ies in the course which are directly valuable to 
the mechanic, together with the shop ^ facil ties 
otter a better mechanic's education than can be 
elsewhere found west of the Alleghames. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Having knowledge in the head is one thing; 
ability to use it with the tongue, fingers or feet is 
quite another thing. Both are vital to success in 
practical life. A man might thoroughly under- 
stand the theoretical principles of carpentry, and 
yet? not having used the tools.be wholly unable 
to earn carpenter's wages. So in a", other voca- 
tions Accordingly, instruction is given in the 
following well-equipped Industrial Departments, 
ana every student Is required to recite in some 
one of them, as selected by the pupil or parent. 

FOR FEMALE STUDENTS. 

Dress-making. 

Printing. 

Telegraphy. 

Scroll-sawing. 

Carving. 

Engraving. 

Photography. 

Instrumental Muslo . 



FOR MALE STUDENTS. 

The Farm. 

The Nursery. 

Carpentry. 

Cabinet-making . 

Turning. 

Wagon-making. 

Painting. 

Blacksmithlng. 

Each of these departments is conducted exactly 
as in daily life, and aims to give precisely the drill 
received by an apprentice. No charge is made, 
either for tuition or material, from male students 
taking the Industrials provided for them ; nor 
fro. female students taking the ones provided 

or them, except in the Department ot Instru- 
mental Music, where the usual fee is assessed for 
the use of pianos or organs Male students taking 
either Printing or Telegraphy are charged U per 
month for the use of mate rial and i nstruments. 

DEPARTMENTS~OF INSTRUCTION. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

Second Year:— General principles of breeding 
history and characteristics of breeds ; adaptation 
of different breeds for special purposes and local- 
ities "implements of simple tillage; mechanical 
principles involved in their construction -.action 
of the plow upon soil and subsoil; principles 
of draught; influence of different adjustments 
upon draught; use of the dynamometer ; value of 
hoed crops in 'a system of husbandry ; the cultiva- 
tion of corn and roots; soils that need drainage; 
how to lay out a system of drains ; house drain- 
age; sewerage. 
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companied by a practical drill in the work ol lay- 
ing out and plotting grounds topographically. 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHYSICS. 

This includes a full consideration of the laws of 
mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, weights 
and measures, and specific gravity, followed by 
experimental study in the Physical Laboratory 
of the laws of heat, light, with spectrum analysis, 
electricity and magnetism, and the relation ot 
these forces to plant and animal life. Text-book, 
Ganot. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

'r'his course is opened with a careful study of 
chemical forces and the laws governing chemical 
combination. The elements, with their com- 
pounds, are next considered in succession as to 
their history, properties, manufacture, and espe- 
cially with regard to their uses on the farm and 
in the arts. These lectures are accompanied by 
an extended course of laboratory practice in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

This comprises a thorough study of the chem- 
istry of organic compounds, the composition 
of plants and of the various compounds derived 
from them. Constantly accompanied by labora- 
tory practice. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

In this course each student is furnished his 
stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, completely 
furnished with apparatus and chemicals for his 
own use. He here performs analyses of farm 
soils, plant ash, commercial manures, ores, min- 
eral waters, commercial compounds, etc. Alter 
completing this course, he enters, if he desires, 
the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pursues a 
full course in quantitative analysis. Text-book, 
Kedzie's Manual. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

This Includes a thorough consideration of the 
application of chemical principles to the economy 
of the farm; the origin and formation of soils; 
the classification and composition of soils; the 
analysis of soils and their adaptation to purposes 
of production; the composition and use of ma- 
nures ; composting ; chemistry of farm operations, 
such as plowing, fallowing, draining, etc. Text- 
book, Johnson's "How Crops I-eed." 

METEOROLOGY. 

Embracing the composition of the atmosphere ; 
atmospheric pressure ; temperature and humidity ; 
laws of storms; rain, snow and atmospheric elec- 
tricity A full course in meteorological observa- 
tions is taken under direction of the Signal 
Service. Text-book, Loomis' Meteorology. 

MINERALOGY. 

This includes the study of the laws of crystallog- 
raphy, with the properties, forms and uses of the 
principal minerals of the United States Blow- 
pipe analysis forms a very important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

A course of lectures on this subject is yearly 
delivered to a class of young ladies. The course 
embraces the chemistry of cooking ; the compos. i- 
tion of food ; bread ; tea, chocolate and coffee , 
butter and milk; ripening and preservation of 
fruits, etc. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

Are constantly in progress in Assaying, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry and Photography. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Words are simply tools used to express ideas ; 
and since the vast majority of our communica- 
tions are made by the employment of spoken or 
written words, skill in using them is as profitable 



to the industrialist as is dexterity with the needle 
profitable to the seamstress. The direct aim of 
the course is to make the student skillful and 
intelligent in handling the machinery called lan- 
guage, just as an engineer handles a locomotive ; 
and no drill will be omitted, or effort spared, to 
gain this end. Apart from the course itself, which 
is far more practical and complete than that usu- 
ally found in literary colleges the constant atten- 
tion given this subject by all the departments, 
and especially the practice required in the print- 
ing classes, affords superior advantages to the stu- 
dent. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH. 

"As grammar was made after language, so ought 
it to be taught after language."— Herbert Spencer. 

Drill in English embraces the following topics: 

Sounds of the language ; drill in producing the 
vocal, sub-vocal and aspirate elements with accu- 
racy, distinctness and volume ; vowels, consonants. 

Letters: Form; power; rules for spelling, drill. 

Words: Signification, properties, modifications, 
variations, relation and dependence. 

Sentences: Drill in statement of ideas; descrip- 
tion, clearness, terseness, vigor; business let- 
ters, discussion ; capitalization ; syllabication ; 
punctuation; construction and analysis of senten- 
ces ; elements, uses and names; criticism of com- 
positions printed as written ; proof reading; gram- 
matical construction: superfluous words and 
clauses ; drill in reading, speaking and penman- 

8 Text-books: Webster's Academic Dictionary; Lee 
& Hadley's Advanced Lessons in Language. 

Pupils deficient in spelling, etc., should enter 
the printing class, the printing-office being the 
work-shop of language. 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH. 

Elements of Words.— The end aimed at in 
this study is to learn everything about words 
which will aid in their effective use. Among the 
topics included are : 

Roots: What are they ; their origin ; their force 
and value as an element of language ; the man- 
ner of their growth into different parts of speech. 

Stems: Their derivation ; their offices and prop- 
erties : their relation to the other parts of words. 

Prefixes and Suffixes : The several sources whence 
derived ; the relation of their force or significance 
to those sources; explanation of the laws and 
principles governing their use along with stems. 

Compounds: Their value; their properties and 
uses; the laws governing their formation. 

Synonyms: Definitions: causes of their abun- 
dance in English; the principles to be observed in 
choosing among them, to express a thought. 

Criticism: This constitutes a prominent part of 
the exercises of the pupil through his whole course 
in the study of English. It not only diversifies 
and enlivens the class-room exercises, but reduces 
to practice the principles of the structure of the 
language. By this means, the student acquires 
not only a knowledge of English, but readiness, 
skill and accuracy in speaking or writing it. The 
exercises in criticism embrace not only examina- 
tion of selected matter, but original composition. 
Elements of Sentences.— The purpose in view 
in studying this subject is not to traverse the 
ground gone over in the study of grammar, but to 
fix in the mind of the student a clear understand- 
ing and remembrance of names, the properties 
and offices of the several classes of words entering 
into an English sentence, by showing him the rea- 
son of things j to make more simple, as well as 
interesting and practically useful, a study other- 
wise " dry and unprofitable " in many cases, by 
explaining the reason of the verbal forms and 
changes, the rules and maxims he is to remember 
and observe in his use of language. In the same 
manner he is conducted through a study ot tne 
mutual relations and dependencies of the sev- 
eral elements making up a sentence. 
MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Figures and lines, like words, are only instru- 
ments with which to convey ideas, or perform 
operations that cannot be easily done without 
them The arithmetical principles used in busi- 
ness are few and simple ; but accuracy and rapid. 
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ity in computation are only gained by practice. ■ 
College graduates often fail to retain clerkships, |P 
not because they do not know why given opera, v 
tions are performed, but because they can nei- 
ther add, multiply or divide with that habitual 
correctness which renders their work reliable. 

DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 

The chief design of this study is to make the stu- 
dent expert in the use of numbers as employed 
by the industrialist for profit. The occupation 
of a successful farmer demands the application ot 
every principle of practical arithmetic, and is 
taken as a starting point, rather than that of an 
abstract system. Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is gradually developed to 
the full extent of its real utility. The areas of fields 
expense of crops, construction of houses, sales oi 
produce, and investment of capital, involve all the 
fundamental operations, and those of profit and 
loss, commission, taxes, insurance, exchange and 
stocks FollowiAg this line, the student, so far 
from hammering away at "pure" science draws 
from the mathematical store-house what he needs, 
and sees why he needs it. Accuracy of calcu- 
lation and posting, rather than a mere comprehen- 
sion of the principles, is aimed at. Besides the 
recitation-room drill in business lorms, practice 
in the field is also given. Estimating the » number 
of cords in a pile of wood said to be 100x4x4 feet 
bone thing; measuring a pile of wood through 
which any number of cats may be harmlessly 
thrown, and in which four-feet sticks are the 
exception, is quite another and more difticult 
thing. 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING 

Is a continuation of the above, having the same 
purpose and adopting such methods as the neces- 
sities of the class indicate. Thorough instruction 
in the principles and forms of business law is 
given. It will be seen that this method of teach- 
ing book-keeping, besides ensuring arithmetical 
prlctice, develops practical skill in that important 
art. 

ALGEKRA. 

Algebra is included in the course as a prepara 
tion for the study of Surveying. 

DRAWING. 

The practical value of Industrial Drawing can 
hardly be overestimated, first, because its study is 
the best drill for the development of the P ^ep 
tive faculties, which are the ones most ■ employed 
in daily life; and, second, because the working 
[Concluded on third page.] 
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The real value of an education to the student 
depends upon two things: First, the practical 
worth of the knowledge taught; and, second, 
the degree in which he makes it his own. Hence, 
the ability of any institution to give a practical 
education depends upon the kind and aim of 
the knowledge it teaches, and upon the thorough- 
ness of the instruction therein. The State Agricul- 
tural College was directly endowed by Congress, 
and is guided by the State, for the specific pur- 
pose of furnishing to the industrial classes of 
Kansas a " practical " education, that is, " one fit 
for use." As its name indicates, and as the statis- 
tics of the industries of the State require, its 
chief work must be that of giving a useful and usa- 
ble education to those who will engage in farm- 
ing; and, therefore, the Farmer's Course must, 
from the nature of the case, be its main one, 

FARMER'S EDUCATION. 

Words and figures are merely instruments with 
which to record ideas. They are not themselves 
ideas, nor should they be made the chief end of 
an education. As a wagon is necessary to haul 
grain, so are they a necessary part of an educa- 
tion ; but as the wagon is not the grain, so they 
are not the knowledge which the farm'er converts 
into money. Hence, the classics and higher math- 
ematics are not taught. But it will be noticed in 
the following course that so soon as the pupil ac- 
quires working skill in the use of the English 
language as a tool, and of figures and lines as math- 
ematical tools, those arts and sciences which 
present knowledge that has a cash value to the 
farmer are taught as rapidly as their importance 
and thorough acquisition will permit. Studies 
numbered (1) and (4) in the second, third and 
fourth years are the spine of the course, to which 
the others are as ribs and muscle. 



FARMER'S COURSE. 
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WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 
Nearly one-half of our students are females, 
and the Woman's Course is prepared expressly 
for their liberal and practical education. We 
have no doubt whatever that practical men and 
women, who understand what it means and what 
it seeks to do, will fully endorse it. 





WOMAN'S COURSE. 




FOURTH YE'R 


THIRD YE'R. 


HEC'ND YE'R 


FIRST YEAR. 


Spring. Fa!!. 


Spring. Fall. 


si 1. Physiology. 
S? 2. Rhetoric. 
. 3. Algebra. 
e 4. English Literature. 
X 5. Physics. 
<§*! 6. Industrial Drawing. 


Spring. Fall. 


1. Farm Economy, Special Hygiene. 

2. Geology, Mineralogy. 

3. Polit'I Economy, Practical Law. 

4. Zoology. 

|5. Phys'c'lGeographv, Meteorology 
6. Logic. 


1. Botany, Entomology. 

2. Inorganic Chemistry. 

3. Industrial Drawing. 

4. Horticul., Landscape Gardening. 

5. Organic, Household Chemistry. 

6. Household Economy. 


1. Drill in English. 

2. Drill in Arithmetic. 

3. Industrial Drawing. 

4. English Structure. 

5. Adv'd Arith., Book-keeping. 

6. U. S. History, Industrial Drawing. 



MECHANIC'S EDUCATION. 
Because of the adapted ness of the leading course 
to the wants of the intelligent mechanic, it has 
been found practically unnecessary to diverge 
from the Farmer's Course. Additional studies, 
tmeciallv adapted to the mechanic's use, will be 
furnished in a Post -Graduate's Course. 



Death on the Wall. 

There is a popular custom which period- 
ically threatens the good health of the 
members of many households, to which it 
seems very proper, just at this season, to call 
the attention of all thinking readers of the 
Farmer. I refer to the favorite practice of 
many house-keepers of applying each spring 
a fresh coating of wall paper to the walls 
of the general living-room of the family. 
While such an operation undoubtedly serves 
to hide from view the soiled and offensive 
landmarks of the preceding year's wear, and 
gives the room a fresh, airy and cheerful ap- 
pearance, it, upon the other hand, quite as 
undoubtedly serves to sow the germs of sick- 
ness and disease, and if long persisted in is 
liable to result in serious consequences to all 
concerned. If we could once convince our- 
selves that this custom is one far better hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance, 
the family doctor would be less in demand 
for the treatment of the various "spring 
difficulties" whose regular occurrence we 
are apt to regard as a matter of course. 

I am led to mention this matter just now 
from a pertinent incident which during the 
past week has occurred under my notice. 
Not a thousand miles from where I now 
write, stands a dwelling whose present occu- 
pant has just discovered upon the walls of 
the dining-room a coating of nine sheets of 
cheap wall paper nicely plastered one above 
the other in as many successive seasons. 
What wonder that one of the occupants of 
such a house was alarmed by persistent 
symptoms of typhoid fever — a most unu- 
sual malady in the pure atmosphere of 
Kansas; or that the whole family found 
themselves compelled to seek protection 
from an assorted variety of malarial miser- 
ies, by a liberal application of quinine and 
tonics. 

The above is, to be sure, an extreme case, 
but it certainly makes emphatic the general 
principle that the lavish use of cheap paper 
upon the walls of the house must, from a 
sanitary standpoint, be unqualifiedly con- 
demned. To satisfy ourselves of the truth 
of this statement we need only to examine, 
first, the nature of the wall paper itself. 
Its pattern is cheaply and loosely printed, 
and, if bright colored, is frequently found 
to contain rank poison — sometimes arsen- 
ious oxide or copper arsenite. These poi- 
sonous materials joining from the wall and 
falling as an impalpable powder upon the 
atmosphere of the room, have, in many in- 
stances, been the occasion of most alarming 
symptoms. Second, in the manner in 
which the paper coating is applied. To 
remove from the wall the paper of the pre- 
ceding year is often a difficult if not quite 
impossible task. In the majority of cases it 
is not even attempted, but the fresh paper is 
plastered upon the preceding layers without 
further ado. Thus there gradually accumu- 
lates, year after year, a slowly-decomposing 
mass of flour, paste and paper, swarming 
witli bacteria, and which can act in no other 
way than as a hot-bed of the germs of dis- 
ease. Sir Wm. Thompson says in a recent 
lecture that in all the materials upon which 
he has experimented, nothing has proved so 
favorable for the growth of bacteria as flour 
paste. When we think of the number of 
square feet of air-polluting surface exposed 
by the walls of an ordinary room so cov- 
ered, we can not wonder at the serious con- 
sequences which in many instances are 
traceable directly to this source. Third, 
and no less important than the two preced- 
ing difficulties, the application of a coat of 
cheap paper and flour paste to the wall 
tends to make the dwelling-room, in a 
greater or less degree, an air-tight compart- 
ment, which is exactly what is not wanted. 

I notice that an item in the Boston Jour- 
nal of Chemirtry for March condemns certain 



building materials, such as brick and sand- 
stone, because they do not make an air-tight 
wall. However this may be in the atmos- 
phere of large cities, I have no hesitation in 
affirming that for the ordinary American 
home, the very fact that a material is not 
absolutely impermeable to air, should from 
a sanitary standpoint, commend it for use in 
constructing the house-wall. Here in the 
West, nature has placed within our easy 
reach a material not only exquisitely beau- 
tiful but practically perfect for the con- 
struction of a healthy home, in the limestone 
of our uplands and prairie bluffs. Through 
the hard-finished wall of this material, the 
pure out-door air filters in and out with a 
ceaseless, breathing motion, which though 
invisible to our sense, is worth all the 
" rapid transit " systems of ventilation which 
could be packed into the four walls of a 
house. But when with the home once built 
and ready for occupation, we put an end to 
this beautiful process of house-breathing by 
applying a practically air-tight coating of 
wall paper and flour paste, the results which 
follow are very much such as we should 
experience in coating the surface of our own 
bodies with an impervious covering, thus 
preventing all surface respiration. And, 
finally, to all these objections may be added 
the fact that the continual use of wall paper 
in the house is in the end far more expen- 
sive, and, when contrasted with the softly- 
tinted, hard-finished wall, is itself far less 
pleasing or attractive to a refined taste. 
These dangers, resulting from a too liberal 
indulgence in cheap wall coverings, are but 
a few of the perils which surround us in 
our evey-day lives ; but it is only by prompt- 
ly attending to these ordinary sources of 
danger that our safety and prosperity in 
health may be assured. — Prof. Kedzie, in the 
Kansas Farmer. 



Potato Culture. 

A French agricultural journal, called the 
Basse Cour, describes the result of some ex- 
periments in potato growing, recently con- 
ducted in Germany. The principal conclu- 
sions to which the experimenters have come 
seem to be two in number. The first of 
them is that the vigor of the potato plant is 
always in direct proportion to the weight of 
the tubercle used for sets — a theory which 
certainly finds some support in common 
sense alone, considering that the young 
shoots for some time draw their sole nour- 
ishment from the mother potato. The 
second conclusion is that there is a great 
variety in the productive power, not only of 
different tubercles, but also of different 
" eyes " in the same potato. It is found that 
the eyes at the top of the potato produce a 
much more vigorous offspring than those in 
the lower part, and the consequence is that 
those agriculturists who cut their potatoes in 
half before planting them are not well ad- 
vised in cutting them vertically, but should 
always divide them horizontally, planting 
the upper half and using the other as food 
for cattle. But the best plan of all is to 
plant the tubercle whole, cutting out, never- 
theless, all the eyes except those in the top 
part. 

Such being the principles laid down, we 
come now to the experiments upon which 
they are based. These were conducted in a 
garden soil by Professor Gantz, the amount 
of crop produced by several different settings 
of potatoes being accurately estimated in 
statistical tables. It appeared that from tu- 
bercles divided vertically, only 5 tons were 
produced per acre, and from whole potatoes 
1\ tons. The third sort were potatoes hori- 
zontally divided, which are set down as hav- 
ing produced 9J tons. In this particular, 
however, some of the other experimenters 
do not agree with Herr Gantz, but maintain 
that, other things being equal, the whole po- 



tatoes will always produce more than halves, 
however cut. On the fourth result, how- 
ever, all agree ; and that is that the whole 
potatoes from which the lower eyes have 
been cut out produce 11J tons per acre, or 
more than double the result shown by the 
sets first mentioned. — Irish Farmers' Ga- 
zette. 



A Little Plain Talk About Our Boys. 

Three-fourths of all the American boys 
with whom we are acquainted would do al- 
most anything rather than work at a trade 
or some laborious calling for a living. They 
will clerk at starvation prices, become 
agents for anything under the sun, wait on 
tables at hotels, in restaurants, or even hire 
as bar-tenders, mixing whisky and strych- 
nine drinks for bummers, gamblers and guz- 
zlers of all grades and descriptions. Boys 
from the country, from the towns and the 
cities, from everywhere, are hunting for 
places to make a living without work. 
They are lounging about the hotels, the 
saloons, the street corners, trying to con- 
vince themselves that this is a cold, cruel 
world, when, in fact, they have the " blues," 
brought on by protracted laziness. 

We have a most substantial contempt for 
a lazy man, young or old, and it will some- 
what relieve the intensity of our feelings to 
say plainly that American homes are turn- 
ing out at this time a large number of shal- 
low-pated, lazy, professional humbugs, who 
should have been taught a trade. The fact 
is, that a smattering of the common branch- 
es taught in our schools, and the ability to 
write a legible hand, is taken for genius ; 
and the fond parents encourage the boy to 
do something more honorable than to learn 
a trade, and the boy that would have earned 
a reputation in his community as a me- 
chanic, ekes out a living at the fag end of 
some profession. Foreign-born boys, and 
the sons of foreign-born parents, are taking 
the places to-day in bur shops as master 
mechanics that could be held by American 
youths, but for their snobbish pride, which 
their parents have fostered and encouraged. 
It is high time parents on the farm and in 
the towns looked this subject squarely in the 
face, and undertook to so direct the educa- 
tion of their sons, and their daughters, too, 
for that matter, that a trade would not ap- 
pear to the young man as an indication of 
inferiority. — Winfield Courier. 

Many an unwise parent labors hard and 
lives sparingly all his life for the purpose of 
giving his children a start in the world, as 
it is called. Setting a young man afloat 
with money left him by his relations, is like 
tying bladders under the arms of one who 
cannot swim ; ten chances to one he will lose 
his bladders and go to the bottom. Teach 
him to swim, and he will never need the 
bladders. Give your child a sound educa- 
tion, and you have done enough for liim. 
See to it that his morals are pure, his mind 
cultivated, and his whole nature made sub- 
servient to laws which govern man, and you 
have given him what will be of more value 
than the wealth of the Indies. — Exchange. 



A German inventor has patented an ap- 
paratus designed to lessen the strain upon 
the horse, particularly at starting of a 
loaded vehicle. The traces are fastened 
to an iron rod running through the center of 
a cylinder containing several rings of gutta- 
percha. When the horse exerts himself the 
strain first comes upon and compresses 
these rings, saving his shoulders. The 
German War Department, having made 
experiments and found that the saving of 
force, not alone at starting but during trac- 
tion, was at least a third, has resolved to 
employ the attachment in its artillery and 
military trains. — Exchange. 
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JNO. A. ANDERSON, Managing Editor. 
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The Commonwealth reads very much as if 
Prentis was somewhere around. 



The clipping on the outside, "A Little 
Plain Talk About Our Boys," should have 
been credited to the Kansas Farmer, as it 
was when published before. 



Any gentleman who thinks this isn't the 
sixth of May instead of the sixth of April, 
calendars to the contrary notwithstanding, 
needs only recall his universal observation 
of fruit buds and grain. 



Governor Anthony has appointed as 
Regents of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, for the term ending March 31, 
1881, W. L. Challiss, of Atchison, Atchison 
county, and L. J. Best, of Beloit, Mitchell 
county. Both appointments are good. 



The True Reason. 

During the past few years a great deal 
has been heard about the subordinate posi- 
tion of farmers as a class. They are not 
proportionately represented in Congress and 
in the State Legislatures. They do not 
have their share of State and county offices. 
Their financial interests are not attended to. 
They are at the mercy of monopolists and 
middlemen. Without admitting the truth 
of all of these assertions, which have been the 
sole capital of many a political demagogue 
for years, let us inquire why such asser- 
tions have any foundation in fact. Is it not 
because farmers as a class have too much 
neglected the culture of the intellect? Is it 
not because as a class they have not per- 
sistently through life pursued a course of in- 
tellectual development attained only by sys- 
tematic study ? Is it not because there has 
been a needless separation between manual 
skill and intellectual acumen? Because 
a daily business requires mainly muscular 
force must the intellectual powers remain 
dormant? Because a farmer's life is one of 
manual toil can he make no intellectual 
progress ? If this be the case, no wonder 
that the young man whose mind has been 
quickened by study, and who has experi- 
enced the keen delights of intellectual 
achievements, resolves not to return to the 
farm. This is the reason why so many 
farmers' sons desert the farm and homestead. 
We wish to enter our protest against this 
accepted opinion. We know by personal 
experience and observation that an indus- 
trious farmer can find considerable time for 
study and thought. In this respect he has 
the advantage over the tradesman and 
mechanic. 

But to resume the subject of discussion. 
Why do not farmers have their share of 
civil offices? Men are not elected to office 
because they are lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, or broken-down preachers, but be- 
cause they have that intellectual develop- 
ment which commands respect, and which 
fits them in the estimation of their fellow- 
citizens for positions of honor and trust. In 
the so-called professions men are obliged to 
study. The process of intellectual devel- 
opment goes on from year to year. This 
^counts for the difference we find in the 
intellectual character of men in middle 

life - u >u I 

Ten years ago two young men chose their 

occupations for life. In natural endow- 
ments each was the peer of the other. 
They had been classmates from boyhood. 
One became a farmer. For awhile he kept 



up his interest in books. He corresponded 
with his college friends, but after a few 
months his correspondence was neglected. 
His neighbors were of the heavy-plodding 
sort, and he soon dropped into the rut of 
ordinary farm life. Intellectually, he has 
made little progress during these ten years. 
He seldom reads a book. His county pa- 
per, the weekly Tribune, an agricultural 
paper, make up his stock of reading. He 
seldom comes in contact with a mind more 
vigorous and active than his own, and hence 
the course of his intellectual life is both 
shallow and sluggish. A few months ago 
he joined the Grange. He has been re- 
quired to write a few essays on practical 
subjects. The dormant energies of his mind 
have been awakened. He finds that this 
intellectual work does not interfere with the 
management of his farm. He begins to 
realize that he made a mistake at the outset. 
He should have kept up his habits of study 
and thought. He should have cultivated 
his mind as well as his fields. The Grange 
may do something for him, but he has lost 
ten years of intellectual life. 

The other young man went into a law 
office to copy, keep books ; in fact, to serve 
as a lawyer's clerk. He was ambitious, and 
he worked hard. He was poor. Sometimes 
he longed for the easy life and the abun- 
dance of good things with which he saw his 
farmer friend surrounded. He is now a ris- 
ing lawyer. His success has inspired him 
with confidence, and his ambition has kept 
pace with his success. He expects to be- 
come wealthy, and has high hopes of polit- 
ical preferment. 

Are not these two men representatives of 
those who stand in the highest rank of two 
classes, into which we may divide those 
who have reached middle life. It is per- 
sistent, systematic culture of the intellect 
that places one class in a high position. It 
is because the intellect is neglected that 
another class is found in the background. — 
Prof. Ward. 



Paris and Back. 

To thousands of Americans the Centen- 
nial was a magnificent revelation. Its long 
aisles, festooned and crowded with products 
from every continent and industry, were as 
so many gates through which men caught 
glimpses of a beauty before unrealized ; and 
ever since, they have longed to enjoy some- 
thing more than mere glimpses. Reading 
Prentis' "A Kansan Abroad" doesn't cool 
the passion to look upon the landscapes, 
people and paintings of the old world; and 
when one remembers that to these attrac- 
tions is to be added those of probably the 
greatest of the World's Fairs, it is very 
hard to control the desire to go to "Y'ur- 
rup." The most powerful restraint with 
the majority of Kansans is — a want of 
cash. If we all had plenty of money, there 
would be an immense deal of Kansas 
tramping through the Boulevards, gliding 
up the Rhine, and comparing the Alps with 
the Rocky Mountains, during the coming 
months ; and it is by no means certain that 
many Kansans won't indulge in that luxury 
anyhow, because the cost is less than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

There are fifteen regular lines of steamers 
running across the Atlantic, and three dif- 
ferent kinds of accommodations on each, viz., 
first cabin, second cabin, and steerage, for 
which different charges are made. On the 
European railways there are also three char- 
ges, for first, second and third-class. The 
first-class is about equivalent to a special car 
on our roads, and is there taken by noblemen 
and other donkeys who don't know how to 
get clear of their money. The second-class 
is akin to our sleeping cars, with the 



births left out and the partitions run up, 
where the secluded tourist rides in that up- 
holstered grandeur and loneliness which are 
supposed to comport with the royal dignity 
in which he daily lives at home. The third- 
class cars, costing one-half first-class rates, 
are those in which the natives ride, who 
may be thought to know something about 
Europe and about the best way of " doing " 
it. Why an American sovereign, who in 
his own country takes a car that any body 
can enter, must show his frills and graces 
on the Continent by not taking a similar car, 
is one of those stupidities that has not brains 
enough to be absurd — it is simply a stupid- 
ity. But, as in other things, those who 
dance must pay the fiddlers ; and' any man 
has a right to spend his money as he pleases. 
One of the most sensible enterprises ex- 
tant is the through-ticket business originated 
and maintained for thirty-five years by 
Cook, Son & Jenkins, who, because of the 
magnitude of their operations, obtain less 
rates from lines than travelers can, the 
discount being from twenty to forty per 
cent. They will put a man around the 
world for $950 gold, and, in addition, board 
him at specified hotels at from $2 to $3.25 
per day. We give the prices of a round- 
trip ticket from New York to London, 
Paris via Dieppe, back to London and New 
York. First-class means best rooms on 
steamers, boats and railways; second-class 
means best rooms on steamers and boats, 
and second-class on railways; third-class 
means best cabin on steamers and boats, 
and third-class on railways. All quotations 
in gold when not designated as currency: 
Cunard Line — 1st, $210; 2d, $200; 3d, 
$164. Inman Line — 1st, $188; 2d, $180; 
3d, $155. State Line — (currency), 1st, 
$155; 2d, $138.50; 3d, $105. Anchor 
Line — (currency), 1st, $176; 2d, $172; 
3d, $132. National Line— (currency), 1st, 
$116; 2d, $112; 3d, $108.50. Coupons to 
hotels in England, Ireland or Scotland, $3 
per day ; Continent, $2 ; Paris, $2.50 to $4 
at the Grand. Here is a sample of round- 
trip tickets from Paris: Paris, Bale, Schaff- 
hausen, Zurich, Zug, Lucerne, Alpnacht, 
Brunig, Brienz, Interlacken, Thun, Berne, 
Lausane, Vevay, Martigny, Chamouny, 
Geneva, Dijon, Paris, first-class, $43; 2d, 
$34.50. In addition, those who wish can 
reduce the steamer fare to $40 or $50, round 
trip, by taking the steerage ; though it is a 
grave question whether this whistle doesn't 
cost more than it is worth. But the above 
figures show that we can travel comfortably 
and see the Exposition thoroughly at a cost 
of from $200 to $500. 

Furthermore, the above firm, for $300 
gold, and furnishing first-class accommoda- 
tions and hotels during forty-seven days, 
will take you to London, English Lakes, 
Scotch Lakes, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp and 
back to New York. The same tour, lasting 
sixty-one days, with Switzerland and the 
Rhine added, for $400; or one lasting 
ninety-five days, and including Rome, Flor- 
ence, etc., for $600. If you buy no extras on 
the trip, your expenses will be the sums 
named ; and these parties are in charge of 
a conductor. 

Most persons prefer to travel on their 
own hook ; but those who cannot do so at 
less rates than Cook offers, can, before leav- 
ing New York, buy their tickets or hotels 
to any point or for any length of time, and 
thus settle the limit of necessary expenses. 
For details address Cook, Son & Jenkins, 
261 Broadway New York. But our point 
has been to show that a trip may be made 
to the Continent for less money than many 
imagine, or than is often spent in a sum- 
mer's trip in America. 



Concerning College I, amis. No. III. 

If this article does not afford the most en- 
tertaining kind of reading, it will at least 
give to some into whose hands it may come, 
certain facts as to the originally selected 
lands that may not otherwise meet their eye. 
If it be preserved by those interested, it will 
serve to answer a good many questions. 
Herewith we give the full description of the 
lands selected in the .first list, dated July 
18th, 1863, covering 70,305,21 acres : 
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ThiB list of lands was selected in very 
good locations, and much of it was choice 
in quality. L. R. Elliott. 



The annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Teacher's Association will be held June^f 
24-26, at Atchison. Governor Anthony* 
will deliver the oration, and a ten days' ex- 
cursion will be made to the Rocky Moun- 
tains by the members of the Association. 
It promises to be a spirited and effective 
meeting, and every teacher should attend. 
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The teams have been busy as bees this week. 

The examinations show good work in the classes 
last month. 

If things are to go on thusly, harvest will be two 
or three weeks earlier than usual this season. 

Any Kansas teacher can have the Industrial- 
ist free for two months on application therefor. 

The attendance at the College prayer-meeting 
last night was large, and the exercises especially 
Interesting. 

The Mechanical Department is getting up the 
door and window-frames for Capt. Todd's new 
house, northwest of the College farm. 

The applications for information respecting the 
Agricultural College are more numerous than ever 
before ; and we again reprint the catalogue. 

Prof. Shelton has seeded twelve acres to orchard 
and blue-grass, mixed, this year ; thus showing his 
faith in the superiority of tame over wild grasses. 

A more thorough, practical and sensible educa- 
tion for the farm and for business life can be ob- 
tained at the Agricultural College than anywhere 
Send for catalogue. 



If you want a healthy spring beverage and hap- 
pen to drink tea, use fresh lemon juice instead of 
eream, and scoop in the sugar. Try it and see if it 
doesn't help the '* spring fever." 

During the past week the raisers and lovers of 
fruit have been sitting on tacks, so to speak, 
"pinted" end up, as it were. There have been 
two frosts and one freeze, and yet the fruit is 
generally reported as safe and sound. 

Considering the thousands of persons so thor- 
oughly interested in the temperance question, it 
seems strange that the tinkling tones of the Mof- 
fet bell-punch are not heard in the towns of Kan- 
sas, and, likewise, the clinking of the silver reve- 
nues in the city coffers. There is such a thmg as 
talk ending in talk. 



Mr. Winne has the cellar of the new building 
excavated and the trenches about ready for the 
footing co urses. Loads of stone and sand are mak- 
ing their appearance, and it won't be many days 
before the foundations are started. Mr. Carr has 
fixed the grade line by directing the main floor to 
be placed three and a half feet above the natural 
surface at the north door. 



The eastern papers are full of notices of parties 
emigrating to Kansas; and so extensive is the dis- 
position of people to come to the best State in 
America, that the eastern press feels called upon 
to do all sorts of lying in order to stop the move- 
ment. But there are two facts of greater power 
than their articles, viz., the over-crowded popula- 
tion of the East and the fertile soil of Kansas, 
rtielah ! 



yL The chap who takes his trouble in advance and 
^ goes around worrying people with conundrums, is 
on a new trail. He says that two hundred thou- 
sand immigrants will settle this season in the 
western end of Kansas ; some of them will rely on 
sod corn for grub ; and he wants to know how loud 
the call will be eighteen months hence for a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature to furnish " relief? " 
Any gentleman meeting that chap will please baye 
the kindness to choke him. 

Mr. L. R. Elliott, agent for the sale of the Col- 
lege lands, is furnishing a series of articles in 
which will be set forth full and detailed informa- 
tion regarding the lands received from the United 
States, those sold, and those offered for sale. The 
thread of his discourse seems a little broken when 
one strikes the nonpareil in the present article, at 
least for the general reader. But the information 
Is invaluable to those who have bought from the 
College ; and before Mr. Elliott is through, any one 
who wishes can determine the ownership of each 
tract named. Beside the publicity thus given to 
the status of the College lands, these facts will 
thus be put in a shape for general reference. 

The Webster Society met as usual on Saturday 
evening, March 30th. Our President being ab- 
sent, the Vice-President, A. N. Godfrey, took the 
chair. As the first number of the Webster Reporter 
was to be presented this evening, the debate was 
^passed over. Extomporaneous speaking produced 
ftmuch excitement among some of the members. 
*V"he question of " Spiritualism " was sharply dis- 
cussed, both sides seeming to have earnest cham- 
pions. ' The paper was next presented by Mr. 
Godfrey. This struck your reporter as a decided 
iL success, and seemed to be enjoyed by all present. 

These papers will be read every week. Several 
visitors were present, among them a number of 
voung ladies. Be.-obter. 



There is a flue opening for some genius to make 
a fortune by patenting a new mode of sealing en- 
velopes. At present the gum-stick'em usually 
covers three-fourths of the flap and when moist- 
ened securely seals the envelope, leaving openings 
at the ends into which the receiver of the missive 
can insert the blade of a knife and rip the thing 
open. In spite of the great care with which many 
persons close these openings, making them tighter 
than Julius Caesar on a bender, there still are num- 
bers of people who don't close them, and who do 
leave the envelope so that it can be torn open by 
tearing the paper. This should be stopped. The 
envelope might be made of armor-plates and the 
flap riveted, then the receiver would know that he 
couldn't get it open, and would take It to a black- 
smith at once. 

The following are the resolutions adopted by the 
Alpha Beta Society two weeks ago, looking to a 
joint meeting of the two College literary societies. 
Reference was made to these resolutions in the last 
report of the Alpha Beta Society : 

Resolved, 1st. That, for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of this and the Webster Society, we request 
the Webster Society to unite with us in a joint ses- 
sion to be held on the evening of April 13th, 1878. 

2d. That the programme of the evening consist 
of literary and musical exercises. 

3d. That the question for debate shall be select- 
ed by the Presidents of the Societies. 

4th. That each Society provide for one speaker 
on each side of the chosen question. 

5th. That each Society provide for one decla- 
mation, one essay, one select reading, and one pa- 
per. 

6th. That a committee of three from our Soci- 
ety be appointed, whose duty shall be to select 
persons to fill the respective duties. 

7th. That the Presidents of the two Societies 
choose a chairman for the evening. 

8th. That we appoint a committee of one to con- 
fer with the Websters at their next session. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 

Onions, rhubarb and other spring " fruit " are in 
the market. 

The Doctors "Vail have moved into the Davidson 
house, on College Hill. 

Dime novels have caused three of the young 
Wyandotte bloods to run away. 

A thirty-seten-pound catfish was the principal 
attraction in front of Briggs' last Monday. 

Postmaster Pillshury is building an addition to 
his house, and beautifying the premises generally. 

"Experience is the experience that the experi- 
enced man experiences in experiencing his expe- 
rience." 

Col. Allen, of Ottawa, general manager of Seda- 
lia division of the M., K. & T. road, and wife, were 
in the city last week, visiting Prof. Ward's family. 

Clair Patee has returned from his trip as ad- 
vance agent for the Andrew bell ringers. The 
old agent having recovered, resumed his position. 
Clair brings back an excellent recommendation 
signed by all the members of the troupe. 

Last Friday boys snow-balled each other, while 
in the yards the peach and plum trees were in 
full bloom, sending forth their fragrance in the 
midst of a violent snow-storm which raged nearly 
all day. A freeze was expected, but it came not. 
Truly, Kansas has a remarkable climate. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 
Mr. J. T. Ritchie returned, Tuesday, from an ex- 
tensive tour East. 

Ten car loads of horses were shipped from Cin- 
cinnati last week, for the British army. More 
are wanted. 

Some fine evergreens are to be sent by Mr. Odell 
for the new park, and there are to be trees set out 
on the south side of the walk that goes to the 
depot. 

The Europeanwar is creating an extra demand 
for really good horses, and so many will be export- 
ed that the price must rule high for some years. 
Our farmers should breed up with care. 

The French commission reports that the firs 
and pines, with their pinnacle tops and electric 
condition, have the power of precipitating most 
general moisture from the atmosphere and the 
greatest rainfall from the clouds. 

The Union meetings begun by the evangelists 
have been continued by the home pastors. A great 
deal of interest has been manifested, and many 
have been awakened. Prayer-meetings have been 
held every afternoon at three o'clock, in the Bap- 
tist church, and union services in the Presbyte- 
rian church, except Wednesday eight, when the 
churches held their regular prayer-meetings. 

In a day or two we shall publish an extra con- 
taining the constitution and ritual of the new 
temperance order called Temperance Volunteers, 
together with an address by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Organizing Phalanx, giving the rea- 
sons for starting it. Competent judges who have 
examined it, think it will be the most efficient tem- 
perance order ever instituted. Persons desiring to 
examine it, can procure copies by applying at this 
office, or addressing M. L. Ward, Chief Secretary. 



PRESS NOTICES. 



The Industrialist has a neat, new neading, 
showing the College buildings at Manhattan. — La 
Oygne Journal. 

The Manhattan Industrialist comes to us with 
a beautifully-engraved heading. It is one of the 
neatest papers in the West. — Edwards County 
Leader. 

The Manhattan Industrialist has a new head, 
in which is shown the entire grounds and build- 
ings of the Agricultural College, at Manhattan.— 
McPherson Independent. 

The Manhattan Industrialist came out last 
work with a new head, showing the College 
building and grounds. It is now in order for Kan- 
sas papers to comment on this fact, — Cherokee Ban- 
ner. 



The Industrialist, the well-edited organ of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, has had an ele- 
gant new " head put on it." Anderson feels proud 
of it, and asks some one to fan him — gently. — In- 
dependence Kansan. 

The brightest, ablest and worthiest, big or little 
newspaper in Kansas is the Industrialist, pub- 
lished at the State Agricultural College, at Man- 
hattan, and edited by Hon. John A. Anderson, 
President of that institution. — Council Grove Re- 
publican-Democrat. 

J. R. Hallowell is booked to deliver the oration 
before the graduating class . at the next Com- 
mencement exercises of the Agricultural College, 
May 22d, 1878. They show their good sense in 
thus selecting one of the best orators in the State. 
—Cherokee Banner. 

The Industrialist, published at Manhattan, in 
the interest of the Agricultural College, came to 
band this week adorned With a new heading and 
otherwise improved. The Industrialist has done 
much toward working up patronage for the Col- 
lege, and deserves a liberal support.— Eureka 
Censorial. 

The Industrialist has had a " head put on it." 
It is a neat cut representing the grounds and 
buildings of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
at Manhattan, where it is published. It adds 

freatly to its already neat appearance. The 
ndustrialist is a worthy little sheet, and we hope 
it will continue to prosper. — Arkansas Valley Dem- 
ocrat. 

The Industrialist is a saucy little sheet, and it 
has always been only a question of time when 
some one would " put a head on it." It has been 
done lately. A new head has been put on it, 
which includes a picture of the Agricultural Col- 
lege grounds and buildings. It is real neat, and 
the little fellow is as proud of his new head as 
other little fellows are of their first new boots.— 
Concordia Empire. 

"A Little Plain Talk to Our Boys" was the title 
of an editorial in the Farmer, December 12th, 1877. 
Since that time we have seen it'used as an editori- 
al in a Maine paper, copied without credit in an 
Indianapolis journal, and in a number of Kansas 
papers it has been credited to " Exchange." It 
was brought to our mind to-day by seeing it in 
the Educational Calendar, credited to the Winfleld 
Courier. To these older boys we would say, we 
feel like the man that remarked: "We always 
like our children if they are ugly."— Kansas 
Farmem. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do bo. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a "high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term "contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students In the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " Industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material In either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can oe reasonably asked; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
ta'ned in private families at from 82.75 to $4 per 
week. Wasbing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student' need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 



week. Students 'desiring to " board themselves " 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor. — Manual labor in the reci- 
ations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor. — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as its 
own interests require, and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled In farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong Inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

CALENDAR. 

Spring Term 1878.— Began Thursday, Jan. 3d, and 
win close Wednesday, May 22d. 

Fall Term 1878.— Begins Wednesday, September 
4th, and closes Wednesday, December 20th. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapol, for enrollment. 

For further Information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 35 a. m. 

Going West 5:37 p. m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 4:50 P. m., and 9:50 P. M. 

Going West 6 : 25 a. m., and 8 : 35 a. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending April 4th, 1878. Latitude, 
39°12'; Longitude, 96°40' ; Height, 1,200 feet. 
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Average temperature for the week, 43°.85. 
Range of temperature for the week, 36°. 
Rainfall for the week, .90 inches. 



Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

Stehooi District. Township and Conn- 

^ ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 



IMranhattan Bank.- E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
aM. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
AU collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any chargp of commission, 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

Second Year: — General principles of breeding; 
history and characteristics of breeds; adaptation 
of different breeds for special purposes ana local- 
ities ; implements of simple tillage ; mechanical 
principles involved in their construction; action 
of the plow upon soil and subsoil; principles 
of draught; influence of different adjustments 
upon draught; use of the dynamometer; value of 
hoed crops in a system of husbandry; the cultiva- 
tion of corn and roots ; soils that need drainage 
how to lay out a system of drains ; house drain- 
age ; sewerage. 

Fourth Year: General view of agriculture, an 
cient and modern; agricultural progress of the 
last century ; relative advantages of mixed hus- 
bandry and special farming ; the selection and 
arrangement of the farm with reference to the 
system to be pursued; rotation of crops; genera- 
advantages of a rotation ; the best rotation with 
reference to disposition of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds; pasturage 
and production of grain and forage crops; ma- 
nures, how best housed and applied ; composting 
manures ; commercial fertilizers ; systems of feed- 
ing ; stall feeding ; steaming food ; soiling ; 
experiments in feeding; farm buildings; farm- 
houses ; barns. 

FARM ECONOMY. 

Woman's Cdurxe, Fourth Year: Dairy products as 
human food ; influences affecting character of 
milk ; manufacture of condensed milk ; the factory 
system and household plan of cheese-making ; 
treatment of rennet ; general process of cheese 
manufacture; subsequent treatment of cheese; 
butter-making; creameries; "deep" and "shal- 
low" setting systems; general process of butter- 
making ; packing and preserving butter. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY AND 
PRACTICAL. HORTICULTURE. 

This department embraces a course of instruc- 
tion in the elements of botany, structural and sys- 
tematic, with a constant attention to the practical 
application of botany to the farm, orchard, garden, 
nursery and forest ; also a course of lectures on 
Landscape Gardening. The instruction is mainly 
given by lectures, accompanied by regular practi- 
cal drill in all the work of the fruit, vegetable and 
flower gardens, nursery, orchard, vineyard and 
ornamental grounds. .,_,.,„ . 

The lectures in Practical Horticulture embrace 
the following and kindred subjects: The relation 
of atmospheric motion, moisture and temperature 
to horticulture; seeds, the means of collecting 
and preserving ; propagation, by seeds, cuttings, 
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layers, suckers, grafting, budding; care of young 
plants; improvement of varieties; management 
of commercial and farm nursery; modes of prun- 
in"- the orchard; fruit suitable for orchard and 
garden culture; the flower, vegetable and fruit 
Sarden ; importance and mode of forest culture ; 
shelter belts and their influence ; weeds and use- 
ful plants; noting the species of trees worthy of 
culture, either for profit or ornament. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

The lectures on Landscape Gardening not only 
unfold the accepted principles of the art, but at the 
same time give special attention to such applica- 
tions of the art as may be made universally avail- 
able in laying out and improvement of farms and 
the homes of the people These lectures are ac- 
companied by a practical drill in the work of lay- 
ing out and plotting grounds topographically. 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHYSICS. 

This includes a full consideration of the laws of 
mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, weights 
and measures, and specific gravity followed by 
""c mental study In the Physical Laboratory 
of the laws of beat, light, with spectrum analysis 
electricity and magnetism, and the relation of 
Ihe^e forces to plant and animal life. Text-book, 

Ganot. W oB0AJriC chkmistry. 

'""his course is opened with a careful study of 
-he ical forces and the laws governing chemical 
r.m nation. The elements, with their com- 
«n?nds are next considered in succession as to 
C'history, properties, manufacture andespe- 




ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

rruu nnmurises a thorough study of the ehem- 
1\ "of ° organh- compounds, the composition 
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of plants and of the vartduS compounds derived 
from them. Constantly accompanied by labora- 
tory practice. 

chemical analysis. 

In this course each student is furnished his 
stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, completely 
furnished with apparatus and chemicals for his 
own use. He here performs analyses of farm 
soils, plant ash, commercial manures, ores; min- 
eral waters, commercial compounds, etc: After 
completing this course, he enters, if he desires, 
the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pursues a 
full course in quantitative analysis. Text-book, 
Kedzie's Manual. 

agricultural chemistry. 

This includes a thorough consideration of the 
application of chemical principles to the economy 
of the farm; the origin and formation of soils; 
the classification and composition of soils; the 
analysis of soils and their adaptation to purposes 
of production; the composition and use of ma- 
nures ; composting ; chemistry of farm operations, 
such as plowing, fallowing, draining, etc. Text- 
book, Johnson's " How Crops Feed." 

METEOROLOGY. 

Embracing the composition of the atmosphere ; 
atmospheric pressure ; temperature and humidity ; 
laws of storms ; rain, snow and atmospheric elec- 
tricity. A full course in meteorological observa- 
tions is taken under direction of the Signal 
Service. Text-book, Loomis' Meteorology. 

MINERALOGY. 

This includes the study of the laws of crystallog- 
raphy, with the properties, forms and uses of the 
principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms a very important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

household chemistry. 

A course of lectures on this subject is yearly 
delivered to a class of young ladies. The course 
embraces the chemistry of cooking ; the composi- 
tion of food ; bread ; tea, chocolate and coffee ; 
butter and milk ; ripening and preservation of 
fruits, etc. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

Are constantly in progress in Assaying, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry and Photography. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Words are simply tools used to express ideas ; 
and, since the vast majority of our communica- 
tions are made by the employment of spoken or 
written words, skill in using them is as profitable 
to the industrialist as dexterity with the needle is 
profitable to the seamstress. The direct aim of 
the course is to make the student skillful and 
intelligent in handling the machinery called lan- 
guage, just as an engineer handles a locomotive ; 
and no drill will be omitted, or effort spared, to 
gain this end. Apart from the course itself, which 
is far more practical and complete than that usu- 
ally found in literary colleges, the constant atten- 
tion given this subject by all the departments, 
and especially the practice required in the print- 
ing classes, affords superior advantages to the stu- 
dent. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH. 

"As grammar was made after language, so ought 
it to be taught after language."— Herbert Spencer. 

Drill in English embraces the following topics: 

Sounds of the language; drill in producing the 
vocal, sub-vocal and aspirate elements with accu- 
racy, distinctness and volume ; vowels, consonants. 

Letters : Form ; power ; rules for spelling, drill. 

Words: Signification, properties, modifications, 
variations, relation and dependence. 

Sentences: Drill in statement of ideas; descrip- 
tion, clearness, terseness, vigor; business let- 
ters, discussion ; capitalization ; syllabication ; 
punctuation; construction and analysis of senten- 
ces ; elements, uses and names ; criticism of com- 
positions printed as written ; proof reading • gram- 
matical construction; superfluous words and 
clauses ; drill in reading, speaking and penman- 
ship. 

Text-books: Webster's Academic Dictionary; Lee 
& Hadley's Advanced Lessons in Language. 

Pupils deficient in spelling, etc., should enter 
the printing class, the printing-office being the 
work-shop of language. 

STRUCTURE OP ENGLISH. 

Elements op Words.— The end aimed at in 
this study is to learn everything about words 
which will aid in their effective use. Among the 
topics included are : 

Roots: What are they ; their origin ; their force 
and value as an element of language ; the man- 
ner of their growth into different parts of speech. 

Stems : Their derivation ; their offices and prop- 
erties ; their relation to the other parts of words. 

Prefixes and Suffixes : The several sources whence 
derived ; the relation of their force or significance 
to those sources; explanation of the laws and 
principles governing their use along with stems. 

Compounds: Their value; their properties and 
uses; the laws governing their formation. 

Synonyms: Definitions; causes of their abun- 
dance in English ; the principles to be observed in 
choosing among them, to express a thought. 

Criticism: This constitutes a prominent part of 
the exercises of the pupil through his whole course 
in the study of English. It not only diversifies 
and enlivens the class-room exercises, but reduces 
to practice the principles of the structure of the 
language. By this means, the student acquires 
not only a knowledge of English, but readiness, 
skill and accuracy in speaking or writing it. The 
exercises in criticism embrace not only examina- 
tion of selected matter, but original composition. 

Elements op Sentences.— The purpose in view 
in studying this subject is not to traverse the 
ground gone over in the study of grammar, but to 
fix in the mind of the student a clear understand- 
ing and remembrance of names, the properties 
and offices of the several classes of words entering 
into an English sentence, by showing him the rea- 
son of things; to make more simple, as well as 
interesting and practically useful, a study other- 
wise " dry and unprofitable " in many cases, by 
explaining the reason of the verbal forms and 
changes, the rules and maxims he is to remember 
and observe in his use of language. In the same 
manner he is conducted through a study of the 
mutual relations and dependencies of the sev- 
eral elements making up a sentence. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Figures and lines, like words, are only instru- 
ments with which to convey ideas, or perform 



operations that cannot be easily done without 
them. The arithmetical principles used in busi- 
ness are few and simple ; but accuracy and rapid- 
ity in computation are only gained by practice. 
College graduates often fail to retain clerkships, 
not because they do not know why given opera- 
tions are performed, but because they can nei- 
ther add, multiply or divide with that habitual 
correctness which renders their work reliable. 

DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 

The chief design of this study is to make the stu- 
dent expert in the use of numbers, as employed 
by the industrialist for profit. The occupation 
of a successful fanner demands the application of 
every principle of practical arithmetic, and is 
taken as a starting point, rather than that of an 
abstract system. Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is gradually developed to 
the full extent of its real utility. The areas of fields, 
expense of crops, construction of houses, sales of 
produce, and investment of capital, involve all the 
fundamental operations, and those of profit and 
loss, commission, taxes, insurance, exchange and 
stocks. Following this line, the student, so far 
from hammering away at " pure " science draws 
from the mathematical store-house what he needs, 
and seeB why he needs it. Accuracy of calcu- 
lation and posting, rather than a mere comprehen- 
sion of the principles, is aimed at. Besides the 
recitation-room drill in business forms, practice 
in the field is also given. Estimating the number 
of cords in a pile of wood said to be 100x4x4 feet 
is one thing ; measuring a pile of wood through 
which any number of cats may be harmlessly 
thrown, and in which four-feet sticks are the 
exception, is quite another and more difficult 
thing. 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING 

Is a continuation of the above, having the same 
purpose and adopting such methods as the neces- 
sities of the class indicate. Thorough instruction 
in the principles and forms of business law is 
given. It will be seen that this method of teach- 
ing book-keeping, besides ensuring arithmetical 
practice, develops practical skill in that important 
£Lrt 

ALGEBRA. 

Algebra is included in the course as a prepara- 
tion for the study of Surveying. 

DRAWING. 

The practical value of Industrial Drawing can 
hardly be overestimated, first, because its study is 
the best drill for the development of the percep- 
tive faculties, which are the ones most employed 
in daily life; and, second, because the working 
classes make a far greater use of lines than they 
do of figures. A farmer follows a line when lay- 
ing a straight furrow ; the carpenter uses the 
square and rule twenty times as often as he does 
figures; and a woman in cutting a pattern, or 
deciding that one bonnet is prettier than another, 
does so by the line or " form." So that either in 
its direct application, or in the exercise of that 
taste which comes from skill in using lines, this 
branch of mathematics is quite as important as a 
means of " mental discipline " as is the branch of 
computation, and is of far greater daily use. The 
admiral system of Prof. Walter Smith, Art Di- 
rector of Massachusetts, is thoroughly followed 
through the grades of Free-hand, Geometrical, 
Object, Model, Perspective, Mechanical and Topo- 
graphical Drawing, during the terms indicated by 
the Course of Study. In addition, constant prac- 
tice in the application of lines to metal and wood 
is furnished in the Blacksmith, Carpenter, Turn- 
ing, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and Print- 
ing shops, and to fabrics in the Sewing Depart- 
ment. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Not one farmer in a thousand ever uses the 
transit in surveying his land, the testimony of the 
county surveyor being decisive in court; but 
every farmer makes countless applications of lines 
and angles in laying off fields, roads, gardens, 
planning houses, determining levels, etc. The 
object of Practical Geometry is to teach the prop- 
erties and uses of angles, and to make the student 
skillful in the application of lines to the field by 
the use of such simple instruments as are always 
within reach, or within his ability to construct; 
and accurate in the transferring of plans to the 
grounds, board or block. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING. 

The drill in the use of figures and lines given by 
the mathematical course as above indicated ren- 
ders the mastery of surveying an easy task. 
There is no calculation made or formula used by 
the working engineer which cannot be readily 
understood and performed by a skillful arith- 
metician after proper instruction. The hand-book 
of the engineer is accordingly supplemented with 
such special guidance as is found necessary for a 
full comprehension of the mathematical prin- 
ciples ana their applications ; and extended field 
practice is required in the use of the compass, 
level, transit and theodlite. 

STUDIES SPECIAL TO WOMAN, 
Besides the studies already indicated, attention 
is called to the following : 

SPECIAL HYGIENE. 

As shown in the course, one term is devoted to 
the study of Physiology, from the text-book of Dr. 
J. C. Dalton. This is followed in the fourth year 
by a course of lectures to young ladies by Mrs. 
Cripps on the subject of Hygiene, embracing such 
applications of physiological truths and such in- 
struction in hygienic matters as are valuable to 
woman. 

Farm Economy considers those affairs ot the 
farm which usually come under the supervision of 
the farmer's wife or daughter, and which are not 
included in "gardening" or "household econo- 
my;" such as butter and cheese-making, dairy 
management, etc. A course of lectures is delivered 
by the Professor of Practical Agriculture. See 
heading, "Farm Economy." 

Gardening is included in Practical Horticul- 
ture. See heading, " Landscape Gardening." 

Household Chemistry. See heading, " House- 
hold Chemistry." 

household economy 
Follows Household Chemistry and consists of lec- 
tures by Mrs. Cripps in the art of house-keeping, 
embracing cookery, domestic management, and 
kindred topics. Many elderly gentlemen suffi- 
ciently know, and more youug gentlemen will du- 
ly discover, that systematic knowledge of how 
cooking ought to be done is luminously different 
from the ability to do it. Instruction without 
practice can effect but little. Accordingly, a kitch- 



en laboratory has been completely furnished, and 
affords every facility for drill in the art of cooking. 
This drill chiefly differs from that of a kitchen in 
the respect that after a girl has learned to' wash 
dishes or pare potatoes she is not kept everlast- 
ingly at either. After full trial we have found it 
just as feasible to give this practice, with profit 
and pleasure to the pupil, as it is to give laboratory 
practice in chemistry— and no more expensive. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

BUILDINGS. 

Old College Building.— Stone, three stories, 40x60, 
nine rooms, used for library, cabinet, and dormi- 
tories. One mile distant from following: 

College Building.— Stone, 42x100, two stories, con- 
taining chapel and ten recitation rooms. It was 
designed for a barn, but is now used by the Liter- 
ary Departments. 

Laboratory.— Cross form, 109x109, one story, stone, 
containing a lecture room, office, balance room and 
four large laboratories. 

Horticultural Building.— Stone, one story and 
basement, 31x80, five rooms for recitations, work- 
shop, etc. 

Mechanieul Building.— Stone, 38x102, two stories, 
seven rooms, containing Wood Shops, Printing, 
Telegraph, Sewing and Instrumental Music De- 
partments. 

Barn.— Stone, one story and basement, 46x96, 
furnishing accommodations for forty head of cat- 
tle and eight horses, with granaries, harness room, 
etc. 

Blacksmith Shop— Wood, 20x40; two forges. 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPARATUS. 

A Farm of 185 acres, thoroughly equipped and 
cultivated. Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gallo- 
way cattle ; Berkshire and Essex swine ; etc., etc. 

A Nursery of 30 acres, thoroughly equipped 
and stocked with experimental apple, pear and 
peach orchards, vineyards, small fruits, etc. 

The Chemical Department, with its new Lab- 
oratory and appliances, is practically equal to any 
in the United States. 

The Mechanical Department has twenty-five 
kits of carpenter's tools ; lathes, scroll-saws, etc. ; 
and a well-furnished blacksmith shop. 

The Sewing Department is well equipped with 
machines and appliances. 

The Mathematical Department is supplied with 
the appliances necessary for study and practice 
in surveying. 

The Printing Department has twenty-six pairs 
of cases; presses, etc. 

The Telegraph Department has four miles of 
line, twenty-five instruments, and every facility 
for practical instruction. 
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n^l isli Language.— The direct aim of the 
course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 

Educational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

abits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

TM"athematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
JJM. ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped forthf 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 
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Special for Woman.— Special lectures on 
W Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Kcd- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fiftv cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
81.00. 26-tf 

AKansan Abroad, By Noble L. Prentis. 
In this volume Mr. Prentis has collected his 
letters first published in the Commonwealth, under 
the title of "Prentis in Europe;" "Pike of 
Pike's Peak," the interesting address originally 
delivered under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and never before printed; and 
"The World a School," the annual address 
before the State Agricultural College, delivered 
May 25, 1875. One volume, 12mo., of 225 pages, 
tinted paper, full muslin binding embellished 
after design by Henry Worrall. Price, by mail, 
$1.25. Address George W. Martin, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Printing 1— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments otter a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawiug, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
bv the Department furnishes advanced students 
trie requisite drill in newspaper work. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 



The real value of an education to the studtent 
depends upon two things: First, the practical 
worth of the knowledge taught; and, second, 
the degree in which he makes it his own. Hence, 
the ability of any institution to give a practical 
education depends upon the kind and aim of 
the knowledge it teaches, and upon the thorough- 
ness of the instruction therein. The State Agricul- 
tural College was directly endowed by Congress, 
and is guided by the State, for the specific pur- 

Sose of furnishing to the industrial classes of 
Kansas a "practical" education, that is, "one fit 
for use." As its name indicates, and as the statis- 
tics of the industries of the State require, its 
chief work must be that of giving a useful and usa- 
ble education to those who will engage in farm- 
ing; and, therefore, the Farmer's Course must, 
from the nature of the case, be its main one. 

FARMER'S EDUCATION. 

Words and figures are merely instruments with 
which to record ideas. They are not themselves 
ideas, nor should they be made the chief end of 
an education. As a wagon is necessary to haul 
grain, so are they a necessary part of an educa- 
tion ; but as the wagon is not the grain, so they 
are not the knowledge which the farmer converts 
into money. Hence, the classics and higher math- 
ematics are not taught. But it will be noticed in 
the following course that so soon as the pupil ac- 
quires working skill in the use of the English 
language as a tool, and of figures and lines as math- 
ematical tools, those arts and sciences which 
present knowledge that has a cash value to the 
farmer are taught as rapidly as their importance 
and thorough acquisition will permit. Studies 
numbered (1) and (4) in the second, third and 
fourth years are the spine of the course, to which 
the others are as ribs and muscle. 



FARMER'S COURSE. 



FOURTH YE'R THIRD YE'R 

Spring. Fall. Spring. Fall. 
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SEC'ND YE'R FIRST YEAR. 

Spring. Fall. Spring. Fall. 
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WOMAN'S EDUCATION. 
Nearly one-half of our students are females, 
and the Woman's Course is prepared expressly 
for their liberal and practical education. We 
have no doubt whatever that practical men and 
women, who understand what it means and what 
it seeks to do, will fully endorse it. 



WOMAN'S COURSE. 



FOURTH YE'R 

Spring. Fill 
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THIRD YE'R. 

Spring. Fall, 
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MECHANIC'S EDUCATION. 
Because of the adaptedness of the leading course 
tn the wants of the intelligent mechanic, it has 
leen found practically unnecessarv to diverge 
from the Farmer's Course. Additional studies, 
ineciallv adupted to the mechanic's use, will be 
finished in a Post-Graduate's Course. 



Technical Education. 

The recent address of Prof. Huxley before 
the Workingmen's Club of London ought 
to be printed in full in every newspaper of 
the English language on the globe. It 
abounds in the most important counsel to 
all workers, calling their attention to the 
honorable nature of labor, and its technical 
and most important needs. The learned 
Professor is decidedly practical in his views. 
He believes that boys should be taught that 
which they will use when they become men. 
He remarks upon the universal error of 
common schools, which fail to give boys any 
training in the use of hand or fingers, and 
which slur over the rudiments hurriedly to 
drag the pupil on to the higher and more 
abstract studies that can never really bene- 
fit him. For the training of the thousands 
of boys who are to pursue trades in mature 
life, the Huxley advice is essential, some 
manual dexterity or "handiness," and a 
knowledge of reading, writing and the fun- 
damentel rates of calculation. For the high- 
er trades some knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples should be added, also of drawing, and 
ability to read French and German in order 
to keep abreast of the discoveries abroad. 
This latter specification is much more neces- 
sary in England than here, but omitting 
this the essentials for an intelligent working- 
man can be obtained at any good common 
school in this country, and yet a working- 
man so sensibly and intelligently educated 
is a very rare object among us. 

It seems to be distinctive of our system 
that it gives our youth very little that they 
want, and a most liberal abundance of that 
which they do not want. Prof. Huxley fur- 
ther declares it to be unnecessary and un- 
wise for workingmen " to have school instruc- 
tions carried so far as to encourage book- 
ishness," and he protests directly against 
a delusion which has gained most baleful 
ground in this country, to-wit : " The mis- 
chievous delusion that brain work is, in it- 
self and apart from its quality, a nobler or 
more respectful thing than handiwork." 
All labor is, and should be, honorable in 
the degree of its worthy performance only, 
and for no pretentious distinctions that may 
be appended to it. 

We may conclude by calling the attention 
of all thoughtful readers to the learned lect- 
urer's definition of the result to be sought 
for in education. " The most valuable re- 
sult of all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do, when 
it ought to be done, whether you like it or 
not." This is self-discipline, the most pre- 
cious and useful of all education ; but now, 
alas, how neglected by those upon whom 
rests the training of the young. — Topeka 
Blade. 

A Bfcw Idea. 

There is to be an educational exhibit at 
the next fair of the Agricultural Society of 
Lyon county. This is a move in the right 
direction. Why should not our schools be 
represented at our county fairs as well as 
our farms? Are not our children of as 
much importance as our sheep, cows, or 
pigs ? To show what Lyon county is doing, 
we copy from the Hatchet the premiums 
offered for the best work done by any one 
school : 

For the best educational display, Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary ; for the second-best educa- 
tional display, Webster's Pictorial Dictionary ; for 
the third-best educational display, map of Lyon 
county ; for the best scientific collection, Biograph- 
ical Dictionary ; for the second-best scientific col- 
lection, a three-lens microscope ; for the third- 
best scientific collection, a map of Kansas. 

The following premiums are offered to 
any one pupil in the county, under twelve 
yearH of age : 

For the best set of manuscripts, Farm Ballads; 
for the second-best set of manuscripts, The Farm 
and Fireside; for the third-best set of manuscripts, 
Routledge'.s Book of Animals. 



The following premiums are offered to 

any pupil over twelve years of age : 

For the best set of manuscripts, Redpath's Large 
History of United States ; for the second-best set 
of manuscripts, Words, their Uses and Abuses ; for 
the third-best set of manuscripts, Gow's Manners 
and Morals ; for the best map of Lyon county, 
drawn from memory, by a pupil under fourteen 
years of age, a set of drawing instruments worth 
81.50 ; for the best map of the State of Kansas, drawn 
from memory, by a pupil under twenty-one years 
of age, A Kansan Abroad; for the best map of 
the United States, drawn from memory, by a pupil 
under twenty-one years of age, History of the 
United States; for the best specimen of free-hand 
drawing, by a pupil under twenty-one years of 
age, set of drawing instruments worth $1 .50 ; for 
specimens of penmanship showing greatest im- 
provement in the shortest time, a tourist writing- 
case. 

We will add to the above the following 

premiums to any pupils under eighteen 

years of age : 

For the best set of farm accounts, arranged in 
the form of a farmer's memoranda book or day- 
book ledger, the Annals of Kansas ; for the second- 
best set of farm accounts, arranged in the same 
manner, A Kansan Abroad ; for the third-best set 
of farm accounts, arranged in the same manner, 
Felter's Elements of Book-Keeping, with a set of 
account books ; for the best set of accounts illus- 
trating double-entry book-keeping, A Kansan 
Abroad; for the second-best set of accounts illus- 
trating double-entry, Felter's Complete Arithme- 
tic; for the third-best set of accounts illustrating 
double-entry, Felter's Elements of Book-Keeping, 
with a set of account books. 

For special information in regard to the 
conditions of competition, address 0. B. 
Wharton, Emporia, Kansas. — Educational 
Calendar. 

Farmers' Boys. 

For farmers, the country wants the most 
energetic, thorough-going and wide-awake 
boys that can be found. Hence, if a boy is 
blessed with that crowning concomitant 
which moves the world — brains — let him 
become a farmer. Brains constitute the 
great desideratum in agricultural science at 
the present day. Fifty years ago a farmer 
was expected to perform every manual 
labor on the farm by the exercise of muscu- 
lar force, while at the present day he needs 
brains more than muscle to enable him to 
manage labor-saving tools and implements 
with skill and efficiency. When the labors 
of the farm were nearly all performed by 
the laborious and fatiguing application of 
human force, farming was irksome and 
drudgery. But now, teams and steam power 
respond to the bidding of the tiller of the 
soil, and agriculture is the most agreeable 
pursuit one can desire. True, at some sea- 
sons of the year farmers are required to labor 
early and late for several days. Then, 
again, perhaps for weeks, they will have 
easy times. — Dirigo Mural. 

The moistening of coal with a view to in- 
crease its heating effect is frequently prac- 
ticed. A calculation in a German journal, 
based upon a careful consideration of the 
products formed and the heat generated in 
their combustion, together with the specific 
heat of the products of combustion and of 
the air required, as well as of the heat 
rendered latent in the steam, demonstrates 
not only that less heat is obtained from the 
coal, but that the temperature produced is 
lower than with dry coal, and that there is 
consequently a waste of fuel. It is admitted 
that in exceptional cases of dusty coal it 
may be advisable to moisten it to render it 
more compact, and promote the access of 
the air in burning. — Exchange. 

At a school in the country the sentence 
" Mary milks the cow," was given out to be 
parsed. The last word was disposed of as 
follows : " Cow is a noun, feminine gender, 
singular number, and stands for Mary ! " 
" Stands for Mary ! " said the excited peda- 
gogue ; "how do you make that out?" 
" Because," answered the intelligent pupil, 
" if the cow didn't stand for Mary, how 
could Mary milk her?" — Cadet. 



Hundreds of teachers in the East are 
looking toward Kansas with a view of evan- 
gelizing the Great American Desert. — Com- 
monwealth. 

Fkee schools flourish in Japan. The 
latest educational report shows that two 
million children are receiving instruction 
in the schools, that number representing six 
per cent of the whole population of the 
empire. 

In China agriculture is considered the 
noblest of arts to which man can attain. To 
such a degree is the worship of this art car- 
ried that the annual fete day of agriculture 
is attended by the Emperor in person, who 
on this day wields the plow. 

The manufacture of paper from wood 
has reached the altitude of perfection in 
Canada. The superintendent of a mill up 
there says a tree is cut down and shoved 
into one end of the mill, and five minutes 
later there is a neighbor at the other end to 
borrow the paper. — Danbury News. 

The best teacher is not the one who helps 
his pupils, but the one who helps them help 
themselves. The only true education is self- 
education. The mind can be filled from 
without, but it can only grow from within. 
That only, is effective teaching, which sug- 
gests, prompts, inspires. — Northern Indiana 
Teacher. 



More to the Chinese than to any other 
nation the telephone has been a blessing. 
Owing to the fact that the Chinese language 
has no alphabet, the telegraph has never 
been available in China ; but now that the 
telephone has been discovered, it has been 
seized upon, and five hundred miles of tel- 
ephone wires are said to be already in oper- 
ation. 

A summary of the annual report for 1 877, 
of the gigantic manufactories belonging to 
the renowned firm of Krupp, at Essen, has 
been published. The refined and cast-steel 
fabrication employs no less than 8,500 men, 
298 steam engines, 11,000 horse power, and 
77 steam hammers. Every twenty-four 
hours it turns out two and a half German 
miles of railway rails, together with a cor- 
responding amount of wheels, springs, 
axles, and the metal work of the carriages. 
So much is done by this famous firm in the 
service of peace. For war business it every 
month completes 300 cannon of divers cali- 
bre. Since 1847 it has turned out more 
than 15,000 cannon. Twenty-four thousand 
gas flames are lighted every night. A rail- 
way of 37 miles in length, employing 24 
locomotives and 700 cars, facilitate the 
internal intercourse, and the establishment 
contains 44 telegraph stations within its 
boundary. — Exchange. 

Thought Training. 

The world is indebted for nine-tenths of 
its valuable knowledge, its improvements, 
and progress generally, to men and women 
who have trained themselves to think in a 
systematic and consecutive manner. No 
man has ever become eminent in science, 
art, literature Or farming, who was not a 
profound thinker, who did not well exam- 
ine and compare all the items pertaining to 
the subject, to know whether in their vari- 
ous relations they sustain the principle 
which public opinion upholds as being true. 
It is not a very uncommon thing that a 
principle has been enunciated by men who 
have pet theories to support, and where it 
is plain to a thinking, unbiased mind that 
some of the important items of the theory 
are in direct antagonism to the principle, 
and therefore false — or otherwise the prin- 
ciple itself has no foundation in truth. — 
Exchange. 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBERS OP THE FACULTY. 

For several days strikers have prevented 
trains from running on the A., T. & S. F. 
R. R. Upon due application for protection 
of life and property, Governor Anthony 
ordered out four companies of the State's 
troops and protected the engineers who 
wanted to earn a living by running trains 
for that company, from the threats of other 
engineers who didn't. The experience at 
Pittsburgh ought to satisfy most people that 
stealing and murder under the name of 
strike are nothing but stealing and murder, 
and that riots are dangerous things. We 
are glad that Kansas at least has a Governor 
who will enforce the laws. If the laws are 
wrong, repeal them ; if men don't want to 
work for a company, let them quit ; but the 
people have rights as well as individuals, 
and the greatest of these rights is that law 
shall rule. 



Common School Studies. 

The Industrialist finds fault with the 
studies generally pursued in our common 
schools. It says: 

"All admit that the existing course is de- 
signed to give pupils that training which is 
deemed of most value in the work of the 
learned professions, * * * and from which 
any advantage derived by all other students 
is indirect and accidental." 

Let the Industrialist give us a course 
of study such as it thinks the common 
schools of this State should adopt, and we 
can better judge of the comparative merits 
of the two. Ninety-nine hundredths of our 
common schools give their pupils instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, the elements of 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, and 
little or nothing more. It seems to us that 
these are studies quite as essential to the 
farmer or the mechanic as to the member of 
the learned professions.— Lawrence Journal. 

It is impossible to present within the 
limits of a single article the reasons for the 
changes which, in our judgment, should be 
made in the course of study followed by 
the public schools : first, because of the im- 
portance of the principles upon which the 
course should be built ; and, second, because 
of the difficulty of drawing the line between 
the useful and useless details of the several 
branches of knowledge. So large a subject 
cannot be discussed in a paragraph, and 
one of such vital interest to Kansas schools 
should either be thoroughly considered or 
else not at all. If the Journal and our 
readers will grant time, we shall be happy to 
present our views as circumstances permit. 
A preliminary article is given in another 
column on the point that the powers of the 
State in educational matters may be quite 
different from those of unorganized society. 



County Normal Institutes. 

TheJast Legislature adopted the method 
of training teachers for its public schools in 
institutes held by the several counties, in- 
stead of making appropriations for the State 
normal schools. The measure was keenly 
debated, strongly urged, and vigorously op- 
posed ; and any facts showing its workings 
will interest educators and especially mem- 
bers. We have received from State Super- 
intendent Lemmon a tabular report of the 
county normal institutes held in Kansas 
during the year 1877, which shows the 
counties and towns where held; dates of 
opening, closing, and number of days each 
wa8 in session ; name and salary of conduc- 
tor- names and salaries of instructors; 
lecturers; average attendance by weeks; 
whole number enrolled; amounts and 
sources of receipts ; amounts expended ; bal- 
ance on hand, or deficit. Those desiring 



reliable data for comparing the relative cost 
of the two methods will find its classifica- 
tion admirably arranged, and for their ben* 
efit we present some of its statements. 

The aggregates show that sixty counties 
held institutes, each having a session of 
twenty school-days, or four weeks. System- 
atic instruction was given by sixty paid 
conductors and 142 paid assistants, while 
discussions of special topics were made by 
164 lecturers, making a corps of 202 regular 
instructors, or 366 in all. The amount paid 
for salaries was $10,959.34 and for sundries 
$3,823.17, or a total cost of instruction of 
$14,782.51. The receipts from examination 
fees were $6,990.00 ; from registration fees, 
$4,495.75; from the State appropriations, 
$2,800; and from county appropriation, 
$2,030.28; total $16,316.13, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $1,533.62. Number of 
pupils enrolled, 4,605. 

A common but unsatisfactory mode of 
estimating the cost of a method is that of 
showing the expense per pupil, which in 
this case would be the very remarkable sum 
of $3.25 each, supposing the whole number 
to have been in constant attendance. The 
statistics of the normal schools of the 
United States would show a cost per pupil 
many times greater. The average of the 
aggregate attendance is not given, but in 
looking at the average attendance of the 
third or fourth week, we have not found a 
single instance in which it was less than 
during the first or second week, clearly 
showing that the interest was fully main- 
tained to the end. And we should think it 
safe to say that at least 3,500 pupils attended 
during the whole four weeks ; which would 
be at the rate of say 400 pupils per year at 
one normal school, costing for instruction 
$37 per capita, which is still remarkably 
low. 

But, on this latter supposition, there is a 
vast difference between training in the best 
modes of teaching 400 persons and 3,500 per- 
sons. If 3,500 teachers are doing better 
work because of these institutes, then cer- 
tainly the State is much more the gainer 
than if but 400 had been thus benefited. 
There is also to be considered the difference 
between the number of teachers actually 
reached from these sixty centers as com- 
pared with the number who would be 
reached from two or three centers, to say 
nothing of the cost of traveling and board- 
ing to the pupils themselves. 

In comparing the two systems, the point 
at which the legislator and tax-payer will 
most look is the fact that under the normal- 
school plan the State pays all the expense 
of instruction, while under the institute 
method the appropriations from State and 
county were but $4,830.38 or one-third of 
the total cost, equal to an expense to the 
State of $12 per pupil at the normal school. 
Everybody knows, however, that the 
worth of an article does not consist in the 
number of dollars paid for it. Any gentle- 
man disputing the proposition can have a 
million dollars of our personal notes at par ! 
And in this case the point is not which sys- 
tem costs the smallest total, but which rela- 
tively gives the most practical knowledge 
and skill to those teaching our public 
schools. The discussion of that question will 
involve the further question, What is the 
true function of the State in training teach- 
ers for its schools? On the one hand does 
normal work include teaching the future 
teacher that knowledge of language, num- 
bers and other matters which he is to im- 
part ; or, after he has obtained this knowl- 
edge elsewhere, should it mainly consist in 
showing and drilling him in the best meth- 
ods of teaching? The scope and aim of 



normal work will depend upon the decision 
of this latter question. Those who hold that 
the normal system should take the pupil 
from the start," and instruct him in the sub- 
stance of that which he is to teach as well as 
in the modes of teaching, can clearly show 
the impossibility of accomplishing this result 
in four weeks; while those who hold that 
the pupil must first obtain the substance of 
the knowledge that he is to impart as a 
teacher, and that the real aim of the normal 
system is to train him in the best modes of 
teaching, can as clearly show that in a sys- 
tematized month the essentials of the best 
practice can be taught. 

There is nothing in the statutes of Kansas 
which prevents a man from holding either 
of these opinions, and according to the one 
he adopts will be the conclusion reached 
as to which is the proper duty of the State 
in this matter. But, differ as men may and 
certainly will on this question, we fancy that 
all will agree respecting the unexpected suc- 
cess of the county-institute plan under Su- 
perintendent Lemmon's management, its 
extent, the corps employed, the number 
reached, the value of the instruction given, 
and its remarkable cheapness. 



Education by the State. No. I. 

The Powers of the State Different from the Pow- 
ers of Society. 



* 



Underlying the whole theory of education 
is the belief that he who possesses knowledge 
has greater ability than he who does not ; or, 
that "knowledge is power." It is upon this 
foundation alone that the right of the State 
to levy taxes for the support of public 
schools can be grounded. If, by means of 
these schools, the State can secure to its 
future citizens such an intelligence as shall 
make them wiser voters, or the producers of 
a greater wealth, than they would other- 
wise be, then, for its own safety, permanence 
and prosperity it has a right to employ the 
schools as a necessary means for securing 
such intelligence and results. 

We are not discussing the right of society, 
but that of the State. Any individual has 
an unquestionable right to maintain any 
kind of a school for teaching any conceiva- 
ble thing that is not hurtful to the general 
welfare, just as any number of individuals 
can lawfully maintain a church or asylum. 
Their right to do these things rests upon the 
fact that the money or labor contributed is 
the sole property of the contributor; and 
upon the further fact that every man may 
lawfully dispose of his property as he 
pleases, provided such disposition does not 
violate the equal rights of others. 

But the State is only a part of society, or 
rather it is society organized for the specific 
purpose of self protection, in the larger 
meaning of this terra, and possesses only 
those powers which are necessary to effect 
this single purpose; whereas, the individ- 
uals composing society have broader fields 
and many other powers. The rights and 
functions of the State rest upon and are lim- 
ited by its specific mission as a corporate 
body, while those of individuals rest upon 
and are only limited by the inherent lib- 
erty of men. A Masonic lodge has a right 
to tax its members, because in becoming a 
member the individual delegates that right 
to it. But the State has no right to tax a 
man who is not a Mason for the benefit of 
the lodge, because a Masonic lodge neither 
is nor claims to be an agency of the State. 
When an individual agrees to pay fifty 
dollars towards the salary of a minister, his 
right so to do springs from the inherent 
right of men to use their own property as 
they choose ; but, under the usual terms of 
church organizations, the church itself has 
no right to tax the member, because he 
does not delegate to it that power when he 
becomes a member. Neither has the State 
the right to tax the member for the benefit 
of the particular church, much less the 
right to tax persons who are not members 






for the benefit of any church ; the reason 
being that a church is neither a creature of 
the State, nor an agency which it can legiti- 
mately maintain for executing the specific 
purpose of self protection. These truths are 
as old as the human race. They are uni- 
versally accepted to such a degree that even 
their simple restatement may strike some 
persons as wholly useless. Yet they consti- 
tute the chief glories which the world has 
received from numberless wars, though now 
they nestle before our eyes as modestly as 
violets on the battle field of Waterloo. 

In considering the question of education 
by the State, it is very easy for men to 
assume that an act which is clearly legiti- 
mate when performed by unorganized soci- 
ety, is therefore and equally legitimate when 
performed by society in its organized capac- 
ity as a State. It is more than easy to 
assume that a result which is clearly bene- 
ficial to some individuals or classes of soci- 
ety, and which therefore it is certainly 
expedient that society should secure, is 
equally beneficial to the State as a whole, 
and therefore equally expedient for the 
State to secure by its corporate action. It 
is doubtful whether there be any other field 
alike occupied by society and by the State, 
as is that of education, in which the line 
between the true powers of individuals, 
whether separately or in associations, and 
the true powers of the State as a corpora- 
tion, has been so faintly and waveringly 
drawn. In the discussion of no public ques- 
tion is the distinction between the functions 
of society and those of the State more com- 
pletely ignored ; the advantages to individ- 
uals and those of the masses more recklessly 
intermixed and confounded ; or the assump- 
tion more triumphantly made that because 
a given act ought certainly to be done by 
unorganized society, therefore it as cer- 
tainly ought to be done by the State as a 
corporation. 

If the purpose and powers of the State are 
precisely those of society, then the assump- 
tion is correct ; but in that case we can see 
no practical difference between unorganized 
society and the State. And if there be 
no difference, then, on the same ground that 
the State should levy taxes for the support 
of schools, it should also levy taxes for the 
support of churches or charitable associa- 
tions — a conclusion which no American 
will admit. But if there is a real differenli » 
between the aim and functions of the Stare y 
as a corporate body and those of unorgan--^ 
ized society, then the power of the State in 
the conduct of its educational operations 
may be a very different thing from the 
power of society in the conduct of its educa- 
tional operations. The object which the 
State should legitimately seek by its system 
may be quite different from that which may 
legitimately be sought by society ; methods 
that may be inexpedient for one may be ex- 
actly expedient for the other; and branches 
of knowledge which society, in the volun- 
tary conduct of law or medical schools, may 
properly and praise worthily include among 
the studies of these schools (because of their 
adaptation as means to secure a desired 
result), may nevertheless have no proper 
place whatever, either directly or indi- 
rectly, among the studies of the State's sys- 
tem. We are not now affirming that they 
have or have not such a place, only that 
they may not have ; and are seeking to call 
attention to the broad distinction which we 
believe to exist between the powers and 
legitimacies of individuals and those of the 
State. And the moral with which we drop 
the matter for the present is, that while we 
certainly and heartily concede the right of 
every man to buy and use a gold tooth-pick, 
and "the equal right of churches to buy and 
use silver pitchers at their sacred feasts, we^ 
fail somehow to see that the State has aij 
equal right, or that it would be equally ex 3 
pedient for the State, to levy taxes in order 
to furnish each pupil of the public schools 
with a gold tooth-pick or silver pitcher. 
Owing to the dimness of our logical eye, we 
can't see just how that conclusion is hitched 
to the premises. 
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There were flfty-eight students in the first rank 
during the past month. 



> 



Any Kansas teacher can have the Industrial- 
ist free for two months on application therefor. 

President Anderson went down the Kansas Pa- 
cific yesterday morning, and will probably return 
this evening. 

Mr. Wm Dent, at E. B. Purcell's, is agent for 
Prentis' "A Kansan Abroad ; " which he sells at 
publisher's price, $1.25. 



Mr. Parker reports his trees so full of buds that 
that if a frost should nip nine out of ten there 
would still be a splendid yield. 

Jim Lane's " gentle zephyrs" have been vigor- 
ously around this week in an emphatic sort of way 
that didn't suggest visions of the listless repose of 
Italy. 

A more thorough, practical and sensible educa- 
tion for the farm and for business life can be ob- 
tained at the Agricultural College than anywhere 
else. Send for catalogue. 



Gentle Annie is hereby informed that the 
springtime has come ; and all promises maturing 
" when the springtime comes, gentle Annie " had 
better be looked after. 



Stewart has shifted the cases and things around 
in such a new and airy way that the Industrial- 
ist feels like putting on frills and graces. Fetch 
along your hot weather. 



i 



The attention of persons desiring instruction in 
the art of phonography, either for use as clerks or 
reporters, is called to the advertisement of Mr. C. 
H. Torrington, appearing in another column. 



Prof. Shelton has transplanted his Berkshire and 
Essex swine from the piggery to the blue-grass 
and timothy field. The hogs seem to enjoy the 
change, and are verily as happy as " pigs in clo- 
ver." 

A young man in Franklin, Tennessee, says of 
the Industrialist : " It is one of the most inter- 
esting sheets I ever read. I thought I could enter 
your school in August, but find it impossible to do 
so. Please accept many thanks for the paper." 

The work on the new building has been pushed 
right along this week. Several teams are hauling 
sand and stone, a half dozen or more men are 
working on the foundation, and a decided business 
air pervades the premises. 

If it is logical to judge the literary societies by 
the reports which we have not received of their 
proceedings, the conclusion would be that they 
are not doing anything — which conclusion we 
know to be incorrect, only the reports don't show 
it. 

L. R. Elliott starts to-day for Atlanta, Georgia, 

iere he will represent Kansas in the National 
H unday School Convention. He will be absent for 
■i week or two, but another of his articles " Con- 
cerning the College Lands " will appear in our 
next issue. 

College Drill Club met as usual last Wednesday 
night. As there were but few members present, 
the meeeting was mainly a business one. Officers 
elected for the ensuing term as follows : President, 
G. L. Piatt; Secretary, John Mann; Marshal, A. 
E. Wilson. Members are requested to attend more 
regularly. Reporter. 

The Riley County Agricultural Society has elect- 
ed the following officers for the ensuing year: N. 
A. Adams, President; C. C. Duncan, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. Q. A. Shelden, Secretary ; J. W.Uptegrove, 
General Superintendent. Directors, A. W. Rollins 
and S. M. Ferguson. The Sixth Annual Fair of this 
Society will be held from September 24th to 27th, 
1878. 



Although the union religious meetings in town 
have closed, the spirit of thought and work which 
was awakened by them has by no means subsided. 
The churches are about beginning a series of 
meetings in their respective places of worship. 
They have been impelled to this step by the feel- 
ing that the work, instead of being finished, has 

really only begun. 

It's lots of fun to hear Griffin, of the Nationalist, 

hold forth about the delights of a country life as 

^ compared with that of mortals condemned to the 

jLinot brick walls and dirty streets of a city. He has 

ilried it a whole week, and is a convert to our 

theory already. It is now in order for Runyan, of 

the Enterprise, to come to the suburbs. It isn't 

healthy to live in a ci ty all the ye ar. 

Speaking of which suggests the single but 
floleran question, where does the Editorial Associa- 
tion meet this year? When? How much of it? 



Who said so? What will it do? Where will it go 
when it gets through doing it? How long will it 
be gone? Will it take its lunch along this time, 
and if so how much? Will Ewing's basket be 
there? Full? Will the weather be hot? How 
hot? How do you know? Will the train be on 
time, or on the rails? What sort of rails? We 
think of emigrating to your State, and would like 
any information you can give. Being out of 
stamps we don't enclose any for postage, clerk 
hire, or printing. Are the Indians ? 



The following students stood in the first rank 
during the past month, having graded between 95 
and 100 in all their studies : 

Atchison— George Storch ; Barton— Crume Pegan ; 
Cherokee — Alice Allen, Hattie Allen ; Clay— Jasper 
Cowell, John Rairden, Etta Wylie, John Wylie, 
Oliver Wylie ; Cloud — Kate Bean ; Dickinson — 
Wm. Day, Bion Smith, Amos Wilson, Nena Wilson ; 
Ellsworth— Frank Sternberg; Franklin— Flora Beck- 
with, Mollie Marcell ; Greenwood— Stella Bouton, 
Albert Godfrey ; Jewell — Thomas Wyland ; Johnson 
— Albert Dickson, James Dickson, Thomas Moore ; 
Lyon — Mark Reeve, Clement Smith; Marshall — 
Pierce Hickey ; McPherson — Bernhard Anderson, 
Charles Lundberg; Missouri — Henry Coe, Jennie 
Coe; Mitchell— Tully Scott; Montgomery — Lewis 
Salter; New York— Henry Thome; Osborne — Wil- 
liam Eckraan; Ottawa — Silas Mason; Pottawatomie, 
— Julia Finney, Corwin Reed, William Sikes ; Bice 
— John Mann ; Riley — Arthur Blain, Mina Hosmer, 
Ellen Fletcher, Wm. J. Jeffrey, Emma Knostman, 
Emma Parish, Grace Parker, George Piatt, Augus- 
tus Piatt, Grace Strong, Cora Ulrich, Ella Vincent, 
John Winne, Clarence Wood; Sedgwick— Emma 
Cook ; Shawnee— Lewis W. Call, Dora Kinsey ; Wa- 
baunsee— Albert Stiles ; Wilson — Noble Richardson. 



ENTERPRISE ITEMS. 



Capt. W. J. Hunter and family have removed to 
Hays City. 

Jas. Ritchie, who has been on a visit to Cincin- 
nati, says his sister, who came here for her health 
some time ago, is feeling and looking considerably 
better. 

The report having been circulated east and south 
of Riley county that the bridges across the Blue 
and Kansas rivers at this place are toll bridges, we 
desire to say that it is an error. These bridges 
are not, never have been, and by the proposition 
upon which the bonds were voted, never can be 
toll bridges. 

The Keystoue Company, from Cumberland coun- 
ty, Pa., passed west on the express last Friday, en 
route for Russell county. They are in charge of 
W. D. Blackburn, general agent of the National 
Immigration Bureau, of Philadelphia. Come on, 
Kansas has room for the balance of Pennsylvania, 
and a few smaller States thrown in. 

The Governor has appointed Lewis Best, of Be- 
loit, and Dr. Challiss, of Atchison, Regents of the 
Agricultural College, to succeed Messrs. Adams 
and Lawrence, whose terms have expired. Dr. 
Challiss is spoken of by the Champion as one whose 
sound sense and business qualifications will be of 
great value to the Board. The appointment of 
Capt. Best is one of the best that could have been 
made from the northwest. He is an old soldier, 
and has been county clerk of Mitchell county for 
several years. 

NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

Several cars of stock were shipped last Thursday. 

Rev. Mr. Gale preached at the Baptist church on 
last Sunday. 

A nephew of Prof. Ward made a flying visit to 
this place last week, while on his way West. 

Our horticulturists are happy over the prospects 
of a fine fruit crop this year. The outlook is now 
good. 

Prof. Kedzie and family, and Mrs. Prof. Shelton 
and son, expect to spend the long vacation at their 
old homes in Michigan, the coining summer. 

On Tuesday horticulturists quaked in their 
boots, but the wind that had died down during the 
afternoon, rose again during the night, and con- 
sequently there was no frost. 

It is stated that 4,000 persons left Kansas City in 
one day last week, for the purpose of finding 
homes in Kansas. The trains west on the K. P. 
are very long and very much crowded. 

Jesse White says from what he sees while trav- 
eling about Riley county this spring, he judges 
that ten times as much spring wheat is being 
sown as usual, and everybody says that fall wheat 
never looked better. 

In Prussia it is said the potato is cultivated with 

fieculiar success. As the stalk grows, the earth is 
leaped up, leaving only three leaves at the top; 
roots are thus greatly increased, while the produce 
is said to be astonishing. 

A gentleman from Massachusetts told us, a short 
time ago, that the Adams House was the best hotel 
in which he had tarried west of St. Louis, and he 
had been to nearly all the principal towns and best 
hotels. So much for our new proprietor, Mr. Don- 
aldson. 

The Manhattan Industrialist has a new head, 
representing the Agricultural College grounds 
and buildings. It is very neat and appropriate.— 
Lamed Press. 

The Industrialist, published at Manhattan, is 
a tip-top little paper. Every time we look at its 
familiar faco we wish it was larger, they are 
forced to condense too much. — Scandia Republic. 



Dr. Wm. L. Challiss, of this city, was yesterday 
appointed by Gov. Anthony as a member of the 
Board of Regents of the State Agricultural College. 
The Doctor's thorough business qualifications and 
energy will be of great value in the work of the 
Board. He is heartily In sympathy with the 

fiurpoM of the Governor to make the College an 
udustrial school, where students can receive a 
practical education. — Champion. 



The following gentlemen have been appointed 
Regents of the Agricultural College: Dr. W. L. 
Challiss, of Atchison, and Mr L. J. Best, of Beloit. 
We presume, when the supply of professional and 
business men is exhausted, there will be some 
farmers appointed as Regents.— Kansas Farmer. 

Dr. Challiss is one of the largest farmers and 
stock raisers in Kansas. He has done more farm- 
ing than the editor of the Kansas Farmer ever did, 
and could learn Mr. Hudson more about the prac- 
tical work of farming than he ever knew in his 
life. He has two of the largest, finest and best- 
managed farms in the State of Kansas, one near 
this city and the other in Nemaha county, and he 
has probably the largest flock of sheep in the 
State. — Champion. 



Gov. Anthony yesterday appointed Dr. W. L. 
Challiss, of Atchison, and. L. J. Best, of Beloit, 
Mitchell county, Regents of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, in the place of two whose terms 
had expired. Mr. Challiss is a physician, but we 
believe not in practice. He owns two large farms, 
and is an extensive stock grower and farmer. 
Being one of the best business men in the State, as 
well as a man of education and varied information 
on all subjects, his appointment must be conceded 
to be a good one. Mr. Best has for some time been 
clerk of Mitchell county, and has the reputation 
of being an [excellent one and of good business 
habits. We are not so well acquainted with him 
as with Dr. Challiss, but those who know him 
best say that he will make a valuable working 
member of the Board of Regents. — Commonwealth. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
Started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present, at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 



the College wholly depends upon his own action 
The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

religious. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of $12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 
labor. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor. — Manual labor in the rel- 
ations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor, — When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 



which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer Instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation hetween 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as its 
own interests require, and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can dp and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more; Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.80 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 

MARRIED. 

ABELL— HOOPER— April 6th, bylProf. E. Gale, at 
his residence in Manhattan, Rev. Robert 
Abell, of Bala, Kansas, to Mrs. L. E. Hooper, 
of Kent Co., Michigan. 

RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 50 A. M. 

Going West 5:45 p. M. 

freight arrives. 

Going East 5:45 P. M., and 9:45 P. M. 

Going West 6: 20 a. m. and 10:50 a.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



METEOROLOGICAL. RECORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending April llth, 1878. Latitude, 
39°12'; Longitude, 96°40' ; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 
Thursday 



Temperature. 
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65° 

64 

81 

68 

49 

58 

70 



35° 

35 

52 

40 

34 

30 



55° 
68 .25 
65 .25 
61 .50 
44 
46 
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42 155 



Bar. 



3 £j 



28.51 
28.52 
28.32 
29.04 
29.24 
28.51 
28.48 



1} 
IS 



.24 



Average temperature for the week, 54°.32. 
Range of temperature for the week, 51°. 
Rainfall for the week, .24 inches. 



Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 



Clothier. — Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

filcliool District, Township and toun- 

^ ty Bonds.— District Boards, Township Offi- 
cers, and County Commissioners are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Ad- 
dress, E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, Manhattan. 

IVfanhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
■"■*■ Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 

TKTew Book.— Jusl; issued from the press of the 
-^ Kansas Publishing House, at Topeka, and 
written by a Kansan, who is no other than Noble 
L. Prentis, entitled "A Kansan Abroad." No 
person will read this book through without feeling 
that be has received at least twice the value of his 
money. Sold at the publisher's price, $1.25, by 
Wm. Dent, Agent, Manhattan. 

Phonography .—Inst ruction given in Pit- 
man's Style of Phonography, recommended 
and in use by the leading reporters of the United 
States. A course of thirty-five lessons by mail. 
To any person having a thorough knowledge of 
short-hand, an honorable and lucrative living is at 
command. Reference given. For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply to or address Charles H. Torring- 
ton, Manhattan, Kansas. 52-tf 
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AGRICU LTURAL CO LLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Co. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL, Columbus. Cherokee Co. 

S. M. 'WOOD, Blmdale, Chase Co. 

T. O. HBNRT, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

L. J. BEST, Belolt, Mitchell Co. 

W. L. OHALLISS, Atchison, Atohlson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Purcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale. Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SH ELTON, Prof. Prac. Agrical., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 



DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

Second Year: — General principles of breeding; 
history and characteristics of breeds ; adaptation 
of different breeds for special purposes and local- 
ities ; implements of simple tillage ; mechanical 
principles involved in their construction ; action 
of the plow upon soil and subsoil; principles 
of draught; influence of different adjustments 
upon draught ; use of the dynamometer ; value of 
hoed crops in a system of husbandry ; the cultiva- 
tion of corn and roots ; soils that need drainage 
how to lay out a system of drains ; house drain- 
age; sewerage. 

Fourth Year: General view of agriculture, an 
cient and modern; agricultural progress of the 
last century ; relative advantages of mixed hus- 
bandry and special farming ; the selection and 
arrangement of the farm with reference to the 
system to be pursued; rotation of crops; genera- 
advantages of a rotation ; the best rotation with 
reference to disposition of labor, production of 
manure, and extermination of weeds; pasturage 
and production of grain and forage crops; ma- 
nures, how best housed and applied; composting 
manures ; commercial fertilizers ; systems of feed- 
ing; stall feeding; steaming food; soiling; 
experiments in feeding; farm buildings; farm- 
houses; barns. 

FARM ECONOMY. 

Woman's Course, Fourth Year: Dairy products as 
human food ; influences affecting character of 
milk ; manufacture of condensed milk ; the factory 
system and household plan of cheese-making ; 
treatment of rennet ; general process of cheese 
manufacture; subsequent treatment of cheese; 
butter-making; creameries; "deep" and "shal- 
low" setting systems; general process of butter- 
making ; packing and preserving butter. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY AND 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 

This department embraces a course of instruc- 
tion in the elements of botany, structural and sys- 
tematic, with a constant attention to the practical 
application of botany to the farm, orchard, garden, 
nursery and forest; also a course of lectures ou 
Landscape Gardening. The instruction is mainly 
given by lectures, accompanied by regular practi- 
cal drill in all the work of the fruit, vegetable and 
flower gardens, nursery, orchard, vineyard and 
ornamental grounds. ..__..,. 

The lectures in Practical Horticulture embrace 
the following and kindred subjects: The relation 
of atmospheric motion, moisture and temperature 
to horticulture; seeds, the means of collecting 
and preserving; propagation, by seeds, cuttings, 
layers, suckers, grafting, budding; care of young 
plants; improvement of varieties; management 
of commercial and farm nursery; modes of prun- 
ing ' the orchard ; fruit suitable for orchard and 
KHMen culture ; the flower, vegetable and fruit 
garden ; importance and mode of forest culture ; 
shelter belts and their influence ; weeds and use- 
ful plants ; noting the species of trees worthy of 
culture, either for profit or ornament. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

The lectures on Landscape Gardening not only 
unfold the accepted principles of the art, but at the 
same time give special attention to such applica- 
tions of the art as may be made universally avail- 
able in laying out and improvement of farms and 
the homes of the people. These lectures are ac- 
companied by a practical drill in the work of lay- 
ing out and plotting grounds topographically. 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHYSICS. 

This includes a full consideration of the laws of 
mechanics, of liquids, gases and vapors, weights 
and measures, and specific gravity followed by 
experimental study in the Physical Laboratory 
of the laws of heat, light, with spectrum analysis, 
electricity and magnetism, and the relation of 
these "force, to plant and animal life. Text-book, 
Ganot. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

"Tils course is opened with a careful study of 
chemical forces and the laws governing chemical 
combination. The elements with their com- 
Bounds, are next considered in succession as to 
their history, properties, manufacture, and espe- 
c ally with Regard to their uses on the farm and 
in the arts. These lectures are accompanied by 
an extended course of laboratory practice in 
which each student performs every experiment 
with his own hands. Text-book, Eliot & Storer. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

This comprises a thorough study of the chem- 
istry of Organic compounds, the composition 



of plants and of the various compounds derived 
from them. Constantly accompanied by labora- 
tory practice. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

In this course each student is furnished his 
stand in the Qualitative Laboratory, completely 
furnished with apparatus and chemicals for his 
own use. He here performs analyses of farm 
soils, plant ash, commercial manures, ores, min- 
eral waters, commercial compounds, etc. After 
completing this course, he enters, if he desires, 
the Quantitative Laboratory, where he pursues a 
full course in quantitative analysis. Text-book, 
Kedzie's Manual. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

This includes a thorough consideration of the 
application of chemical principles to the economy 
of the farm; the origin and formation of soils; 
the classification and composition of soils; the 
analysis of soils and their adaptation to purposes 
of production ; the composition and use of ma- 
nures ; composting; chemistry of farm operations, 
such as plowing, fallowing, draining, etc. Text- 
book, Johnson's ''How Crops Feed." 

METEOROLOGY. 

Embracing the composition of the atmosphere ; 
atmospheric pressure ; temperature and humidity ; 
laws of storms ; rain, snow and atmospheric elec- 
tricity. A full course in meteorological observa- 
tions is taken under direction of the Signal 
Service. Text-book, Loomis' Meteorology. 

MINERALOGY. 

This includes the study of the laws of crystallog- 
raphy, with the properties, forms and uses of the 
principal minerals of the United States. Blow- 
pipe analysis forms a very important part of the 
course, each student being required to name and 
identify a large series of minerals. Text-book, 
Dana's Mineralogy. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

A course of lectures on this subject is yearly 
delivered to a class of young ladies. The course 
embraces the chemistry of cooking ; the composi- 
tion of food ; bread ; tea, chocolate and coffee ; 
butter and milk; ripening and preservation of 
fruits, etc. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

Are constantly in progress in Assaying, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry and Photography. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Words are simply tools used to express ideas ; 
and, since the vast majority of our communica- 
tions are made by the employment of spoken or 
written words, skill in using them is as profitable 
to the industrialist as dexterity with the needle is 
profitable to the seamstress. The direct aim of 
the course is to make the student skillful and 
intelligent in handling the machinery called lan- 
guage, just as an engineer bandies a locomotive; 
and no drill will be omitted, or effort spared, to 
gain this end. Apart from the course itself, which 
is far more practical and complete than that usu- 
ally found in literary colleges, the constant atten- 
tion given this subject by all the departments, 
and especially the practice required in the print- 
ing classes, affords superior advantages to the stu- 
dent. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH. 

"As grammar was made after language, so ought 
it to be taught after language."— Herbert Spencer. 

Drill in English embraces the following topics : 

Sounds of the language ; drill in producing the 
vocal, sub-vocal and aspirate elements with accu- 
racy, distinctness and volume ; vowels, consonants. 

Letters: Form; power; rules for spelling, drill. 

Words: Signification, properties, modifications, 
variations, relation and dependence. 

Sentences: Drill in statement of ideas; descrip- 
tion, clearness, terseness, vigor; business let- 
ters, discussion ; capitalization ; syllabication ; 
punctuation; construction and analysis of senten- 
ces ; elements, uses and names; criticism of com- 
positions printed as written ; proof reading ; gram- 
matical construction; superfluous words and 
clauses ; drill in reading, speaking and penman- 
ship. 

Text-books: Webster's Academic Dictionary; Lee 
& Hadley's Advanced Lessons in Language. 

Pupils deficient in spelling, etc., should enter 
the printing class, the printing-office being the 
work-shop of language. 

STRUCTURE OP ENGLISH. 

Elements op Words.— The end aimed at in 
this study is to learn everything about words 
which will aid in their effective use. Among the 
topics included are : 

Roots: What are they; their origin ; their force 
and value as an element of language; the man- 
ner of their growth into different parts of speech. 

Stems : Their derivation ; their offices and prop- 
erties; their relation to the other parts of words. 

Prefixes and Suffixes : The several sources whence 
derived; the relation of their force or significance 
to those sources; explanation of the laws and 
principles governing their use along with stems. 

Compounds: Their value; their properties and 
uses; the laws governing their formation. 

Synonyms: Definitions: causes of their abun- 
dance in English ; the principles to be observed in 
choosing among them, to express a thought. 

Criticism: This constitutes a prominent part of 
the exercises of the pupil through his whole course 
in the study of English. It not only diversifies 
and enlivens the class-room exercises, but reduces 
to practice the principles of the structure of the 
language. By this means, the student acquires 
not only a knowledge of English, but readiness, 
skill and accuracy in speaking or writing it. The 
exercises in criticism embrace not only examina- 
tion of selected matter, but original composition. 

Elements op Sentences.— The purpose in view 
in studying this subject is not to traverse the 
ground gone over in the study of grammar, but to 
fix in the mind of the student a clear understand- 
ing and remembrance of names, the properties 
and offices of the several classes of words entering 
into an English sentence, by showing him the rea- 
son of things; to make more simple, as well as 
interesting and practically useful, a study other- 
wise " dry and unprofitable " in many cases, by 
explaining the reason of the verbal forms and 
changes, the rules and maxims he is to remember 
and observe in his use of language. In the same 
manner he is conducted through a study of the 
mutual relations and dependencies of the sev- 
eral elements making up a sentence. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Figures and lines, like words, are only instru- 
ments with which to convey ideas, or perform 



operations that cannot be easily done without 
them. The arithmetical principles used in busi- 
ness are few and simple ; out accuracy and rapid- 
ity in computation are only gained by practice. 
College graduates often fail to retain clerkships, 
not because they do not know why given opera- 
tions are performed, but because they can nei- 
ther add, multiply or divide with that habitual 
correctness which renders their work reliable. 

DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 

The chief design of this study is to make the stu- 
dent expert in the use of numbers, as employed 
by the industrialist for profit. The occupation 
of a successful farmer demands the application of 
every principle of practical arithmetic, and is 
taken as a starting point, rather than that of an 
abstract system. Beginning with a simple cash 
account, book-keeping is gradually developed to 
the full extent of its real utility. The areas of fields, 
expense of crops, construction of houses, sales of 
produce, and investment of capital, involve all the 
fundamental operations, and those of profit and 
loss, commission, taxes, insurance, exchange and 
stocks. Following this line, the student, so far 
from hammering away at " pure " science draws 
from the mathematical store-house what he needs, 
and sees why he needs it. Accuracy of calcu- 
lation and posting, rather than a mere comprehen- 
sion of the principles, is aimed at. Besides the 
recitation-room drill in business forms, practice 
in the field is also given. Estimating the number 
of cords in a pile of wood said to be 100x4x4 feet 
is one thing ; measuring a pile of wood through 
which any number of cats may be harmlessly 
thrown, and in which four-feet sticks are the 
exception, is quite another and more difficult 
thing. 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING 

Is a continuation of the above, having the same 
purpose and adopting such methods as the neces- 
sities of the class indicate. Thorough instruction 
in the principles and forms of business law is 
given. It will be seen that this method of teach- 
ing book-keeping, besides ensuring arithmetical 
practice, develops practical skill in that important 
art. 

ALGEBRA. 

Algebra is included in the course as a prepara- 
tion for the study of Surveying. 

DRAWING. 

The practical value of Industrial Drawing can 
hardly be overestimated, first, because its study is 
the best drill for the development of the percep- 
tive faculties, which are the ones most employed 
in daily life ; and, second, because the working 
classes make a far greater use of lines than they 
do of figures. A farmer follows a line when lay- 
ing a straight furrow; the carpenter uses the 
square and rule twenty times as often as he does 
figures; and a woman in cutting a pattern, or 
deciding that one bonnet is prettier than another, 
does so by the line or " form." So that either in 
its direct application, or in the exercise of that 
taste which comes from skill in using lines, this 
branch of mathematics is quite as important as a 
means of "mental discipline" as is the branch of 
computation, and is of far greater daily use. The 
admiral system of Prof. Walter Smith, Art Di- 
rector of Massachusetts, is thoroughly followed 
through the grades of Free-hand, Geometrical, 
Object, Model, Perspective, Mechanical and Topo- 
graphical Drawing, during the terms indicated by 
the Course of Study. In addition, constant prac- 
tice in the application of lines to metal and wood 
is furnished in the Blacksmith, Carpenter, Turn- 
ing, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and Print- 
ing shops, and to fabrics in the Sewing Depart- 
ment. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Not one fanner in a thousand ever uses the 
transit in surveying his land, the testimony of the 
county surveyor being decisive in court; but 
every farmer makes countless applications of lines 
and angles in laying off fields, roads, gardens, 
planning houses, determining levels, etc. The 
object of Practical Geometry is to teach the prop- 
erties and uses of angles, and to make the student 
skillful in the application of lines to the field by 
the use of such simple instruments as are always 
within reach, or within his ability to construct; 
and accurate in the transferring of plans to the 
grounds, board or block. 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING. 

The drill in the use of figures and lines given by 
the mathematical course as above indicated ren- 
ders the mastery of surveying an easy task. 
There is no calculation made or formula used by 
the working engineer which cannot be readily 
understood and performed by a skillful arith- 
metician after proper instruction. The hand-book 
of the engineer is accordingly supplemented with 
such special guidance as is found necessary for a 
full comprehension of the mathematical prin- 
ciples ana their applications ; and extended field 
practice is required in the use of the compass, 
level, transit and theodlite. 

STUDIES SPECIAL TO WOMAN. 
Besides the studies already indicated, attention 
is called to the following: 

SPECIAL HYGIENE. 

As shown in the course, one term is devoted to 
the study of Physiology, from the text-book of Dr. 
J. C. Dalton. This is followed in the fourth year 
by a course of lectures to young ladies by Mrs. 
Cripps on the subject of Hygiene, embracing such 
applications of physiological truths and such in- 
struction in hygienic matters as are valuable to 
woman. 

Farm Economy considers those affairs of the 
farm which usually come under the supervision of 
the farmer's wife or daughter, and which are not 
included in "gardening" or "household econo- 
my;" such as butter and cheese-making, dairy 
management, etc. A course of lectures is delivered 
by the Professor of Practical Agriculture. See 
heading, " Farm Economy." 

Gardening is included in Practical Horticul- 
ture. See heading, " Landscape Gardening." 

Household Chemistry. See heading, " House- 
hold Chemistry." 

household economy 
Follows Household Chemistry and consists of lec- 
tures by Mrs. Cripps in the art of house-keeping, 
embracing cookery, domestic management, and 
kindred topics. Many elderly gentlemen suffi- 
ciently know, and more young gentlemen will du- 
ly discover, that systematic knowledge of how 
cooking ought to be done is luminously different 
from the ability to do it. Instruction without 
practice can effect but little. Accordingly, a kitch- 



en laboratory has been completely furnished, and 
affords every facility for drill in the art of cooking. 
This drill chiefly differs from that of a kitchen in 
the respect that after a girl has learned to wash 
dishes or pare potatoes she is not kept everlast- 
ingly at either. After full trial we^ have found it 
just as feasible to give this practice, with profit 
and pleasure to the pupil, as it is to give laboratory 
practice in chemistry— and no more expensive. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

BUILDINGS. 

Old College Building.— Stone, three stories, 40x60, 
nine rooms, used for library, cabinet, and dormi- 
tories. One mile distant from following: 

College Building.— Stone, 42x100, two stories, con- 
taining chapel and ten recitation rooms. It was 
designed for a barn, but is now used by the Liter- 
ary Departments. 

Laboratory.— Gross form, 109x109, one story, stone, 
containing a lecture room, office, balance room and 
four large laboratories. 

Horticultural Building.— Stone, one story and 
basement, 31x80, five rooms for recitations, work- 
shop, etc. 

Mechanical Building. — Stone, 38x102, two stories, 
seven rooms, containing Wood Shops, Printing, 
Telegraph, Sewing and Instrumental Music De- 
partments. 

Barn.— Stone, one story and basement, 46x96, 
furnishing accommodations for forty head of cat- 
tle and eight horses, with granaries, harness room, 
etc. 

Blacksmith Shop.— Wood, 20x40 ; two forges. 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPARATUS. 

A Farm of 185 acres, thoroughly equipped and 
cultivated. Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gallo- 
way cattle; Berkshire and Essex swine ; etc., etc. 

A Nursery of 30 acres, thoroughly equipped 
and stocked with experimental apple, pear and 
peach orchards, vineyards, small fruits, etc. 

The Chemical Department, with its new Lab- 
oratory and appliances, is practically equal to any 
in the United States. 

The Mechanical Department has twenty-five 
kits of carpenter's tools ; lathes, scroll-saws, etc. ; 
and a well-furnished blacksmith shop. 

The Sewing Department is well equipped with 
machines and appliances. 

The Mathematical Department is supplied with 
the appliances necessary for study and practice 
in surveying. 

The Printing Department has twenty-six pairs 
of cases; presses, etc. 

The Telegraph Department has four miles of 
line, twenty-five instruments, and every facility 
for practical instruction. 
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"H^nglish Language 

-■-^ course is to make tl 



■The direct aim of the 
course is to 'make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and. if desired, at the printer's cases. 
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ducational Calendar. — A wide-awake, 
spicy, newsy, Kansas paper for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools. Pub- 
lished monthly for only twenty-five cents a year. 
Send for sample copy, and say that you saw this 
advertisement in the Industrialist. Geo. W. 
Martin, Topeka. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



lMTathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
"IMl ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry. Surveying, Mechanics and Engineeri 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compas 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business m 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 
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Special for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Farmer, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for 82.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25 ; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

A It u ii sun Abroad, By Noble L. Prentis. 
In this volume Mr. Prentis has collected his 
letters first published in the Commonwealth, under 
the title of "Prentis in Europe;" "Pike op 
Pike's Peak," the interesting address originally 
delivered under the auspices of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, and never before printed; and 
"The World a School," the annual address 
before the State Agricultural College, delivered 
May 25, 1875. One volume, 12mo., of 225 pages, 
tinted paper, full muslin binding embellished 
after design by Henry Worrall. Price, by mail, 
$1.25. Address George W. Martin, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Printing I— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, a*> 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill In newspaper work. 
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